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fOr is the essence of coffee. It’s the fragrance 
that makes it a oy to =, 4 s the pure fragrance of 
a good tobacco, likewise, which guarantees a personal 
smoke satisfaction. Your sense of fragrance is a sure 


guide. Trust it—“Your Nose Knows.” 
It will lead you straight to 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Made of the most fragrant leaves of the tobacco plant—the tender 
Burley leaves, ripened in the Blue Grass Sunshine of Cld Kentucky, 
mellowed and carefully blended—-Tuxedo has a pure fragrance 
all its own—“Your Nose Knows.” 


—Rub a little Tuxedo briskly 
in the palm of your hand to bring 
out its full aroma. Then smell 
it deep— its delicious, pure fra- 
@rance will convince you. Try 
this test with any other to- 
bacco and we will let Tuxedo 
stand or fall on your judgment. 
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PRAYER 
By Harold Cook 


ONLY ask of the gatekeeper 
Who tends the door to that invisible and mystic land 
That his eyes smile a little sweeter 
On her; support her strongly with his gentle hand. 


For she was timid in this world 
And lived like rare flowers, stilly in the dew, 
And all her argosies were furled 


Within the harbor of a land that no man knew. 


For in the tulip fragrance of 
Her hair lay passionate drowsy dreams of summer nights 
With starry vastness in our love 


‘And vagrancy of souls a dream of dawn delights. 


And so I only ask of the gatekeeper 

Who tends the door to that invisible and mystic land 
That his eyes smile a little sweeter 

On her; support her strongly with his gentle hand. 
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THE HUSBAND EXPLAINS 


By Patrick Kearney 


MY friends were puzzled, of course, when my wife left me the morning 
after we were married and never returned. 

So was I. And I thought for a long time, trying to remember what I had 
done to hurt her or to disappoint her in me. For weeks after it happened 
I was completely mystified. 

Then the reason occurred to me. It was all the fault of my cursed absent- 
mindedness. 

I remember it all very clearly now. I had got dressed first that morning 
and was sitting at the breakfast table, reading the paper, when she came in, 
A was greatly interested in what I was reading, and I scarcely knew she was 

ere. 

When I had finished eating, and was putting on my hat and coat prepara- 
tory to my leaving for the office, she came over and kissed me. 

Then it happened. 

I pulled out my little red book and absently asked her her telephone 
number. .... 


THE BACHELOR 
By Clarissa Wentworth Collins 


ER voice was silver-sweet and airy 
Stolen by her from a fairy; 

Sang she blithely all the day, 
Danced she lightly like a fay; 
Life will teach her, I would say, 
She cannot always be so gay; 
Then she kissed me and away. 
Ah, I said, she will not stay 
She will come again some day, 
She will learn it does not pay 
To sail her bark so far from my 
That was long ago in May . 
Now I’m old and bald and grey. 
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HER ONE EXPERIENCE 


By G. Vere Tyler 


I 


ADGE WESTMORE, quickly 
M changing from her discreet bath 

costume to a snowy frock, irre- 
proachable bath shoes and a spotless 
white felt hat, stepped out of the bath- 
house and made her way somewhat 
grandly down the crowded promenade, 
a close, pale-blue parasol in one hand 
and a gold bag in the other. 

There had been a titanic storm the 
night before, and, as usual, it had been 
followed by weather of extraordinary 
loveliness. The clear, yellow light in- 
vited to movement and gaiety ; the blue 
sky, so sharply blue that it almost hurt 
the eye, demanded that it be admired; 
beyond the strip of beach the ocean 
glowed and glistened like a prodigal 
waste of diamonds. And the breeze! 
How refreshing, how lifting, how thrill- 
ing it was! How it played and wan- 
toned with things! Feathers in hats, 
women’s skirts, the flags flung from 
beach-side shops, the gaudy awnings of 
the hotels, the streamers from the caps 
of nurse girls, the flapping jackets of 
the young bloods! A wonderful day, 
to be sure—wonderful and a bit heart- 
less. A day to stir one, and yet, in a 
subtle way, to daunt one. 

On a sudden impulse Madge entered 
one of the open-air restaurants along 
the promenade, and took her seat at a 
little table where she could look out 
upon the crowd and upon the ocean as 
well. How like Paris in spring—and 
how infinitely more spacious, more 
alive, more exhilarating! The warm 
sunlight that fell upon her, in the cor- 
ner she had selected, was curiously 
grateful, while all along her arms and 


legs she could still sense the cool caress 
of the sea water. It was delightful to 
feel so warm and yet so cool. 


While she made herself as comfort- ~ 


able as she could in the stiff chair, and 
placed her parasol and bag where she 
could keep an eye on them, it seemed 
more than novel to her; it was almost 
unbelievable! She never dreamed it 
would invigorate her so to be alone this 
way, freed of all surveillance. She was 
feeling so fit, she had almost to repress 
the sparkle in her eyes, and—she smiled 
at this—she had an appetite, too! How 
good the things that were being served 
about her smelt! She ordered a much 
more elaborate luncheon than she had 
intended, the waiter helping ever so po- 
litely. 

“Perhaps Madame would like some 
consommeé Fleury ?” 

“Yes,” hesitatingly. 

“And then maybe something from 
the buffet froid—some grouse @ la ge- 
lee de Porto, or some galantine of 
duck ?” 

“No; something warm.” 

“Then some sweetbreads Marsilly? 
Or perhaps a grilled entre-céte Tyro- 
lienne?” 

Madge decided for the sweetbreads, 
with Roman salad and an ice following. 
It was, in its way, a tempting little ban- 
quet, and she proceeded through it with 
a queer sense of adventure 

he looked back over the years, and 
could scarcely remember a time when 
she had thus lunched in public alone. 
At twenty-six she was still curiously 
naif and inexperienced. - Her whole 
life had been spent conforming to the 
plans and desires and notions of con- 
duct of others, and in doing what they 
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demanded of her. It occurred to her 
that she felt today as she used to—how 
long since she had thought of those 
days !—when she was a little girl. After 
that period, well, things were different ; 
obligations of this and that sort were 
thrust upon her. She did what one of 
her sisters told her she would have to 
do: she fell in line. At nineteen her 

rents married her off, and she fell in 
ine then, too, assuming, quite cleverly, 
considering her temperament and inex- 
perience, all the responsibilities it en- 
tailed upon her. Town house; country 
bungalow that was little less than a 
house; servants; cars; ull the rest of 
it, and an exceedingly dull life. She 
was so distinctly married for money 
and to further a business connection 
for her father that—and, of course, in 
this she was rather stupid—it had never 
occurred to her to think of love. She 
was married for the benefit of every- 
body, and she took up her existence 
from that standpoint. She was at times 
very lonely. 

Her husband’s absence in Europe had 
caused her, after a most wearisome pe- 
riod, broken only by long, solitary mo- 
tor rides, to cable for his consent to 
come to this place, which a woman 
friend—the one who most nearly ap- 
proached being considered in that light 
—had written her was “simply fasci- 
nating.” 

The day before the one in which we 
discover Madge disporting in such an, 
to her, airy manner, the day, in fact, 
of the big storm, this friend, who had 
proven her friendship by cat-like re- 
marks born of Madge’s very splendid 
wardrobe, had been compelled to hurry 
away to New York on some legal busi- 
ness. All that day, in fact as long as 
the storm raged, Madge had really im- 
agined herself grieving for this absent 
one. Seated at the table, as we have 
seen her, she would very much have 
liked to admit her <elief over her de- 
parture, but it would never have oc- 
curred to her to do this. So she forced 
herself, barely conscious of the effort, 
to wish her friend was with her, and 
decided upon sending a picture postcard 


—she had already purchased the card, 
several of them for home duty—to that 
effect. That off her mind, and further 
deciding, with a slight grimace of self- 
reproach, not to write her husband “un- 
til tomorrow,” she returned to thoughts 
of herself and her highly novel situa- 
tion. 

“Why,” she said under her breath, 
with something very nearly approach- 
ing a baby’s laugh, “I’ve just been in- 
troduced to myself, and,” she looked out 
at the ocean disporting its diamonds, 
“the world!” 


II 


Sue was in the act of dismissing the 
waiter with her order for coffee when 
he appeared. 

It was no doubt the part of such a 
day, and Madge’s enjoyment of herself 
and the suddenly discovered world, that 
just such a man should appear. As a 
fact it did seem—his arrival upon the 
scene—a part of the rest, and as such 
perfectly natural. She wondered, 
though, since it was so natural, why his 
sudden advent, as out of the blue sky, 
had caused her a little shock that was 
like the sting of insects. 

It certainly, while he was good-look- 


ing enough, was not his good looks. 


Madge, and she was quite scornful now 
that she had become so worldly, was 
too used to seeing good-looking men 
from a distance for that! But, she 
rather excitedly thought, there was 
about this man something quite sepa- 
rate and apart from his looks that 
caught the eye. He had about him the 
air of the idler, the charming fellow, 
the connoisseur of life, an air calculated 
to _—— and hold the fancy of any- 
one 

On closer inspection she almost re- 
tracted her first conclusion as to its not 
being his good looks that had attracted 
her. Having removed his panama hat, 
and placed it in an empty chair beside 
him, he had rather a forceful face— 
well, if not forceful, distinguished, 
something—she didn’t know what. She 
decided upon distinguished, and then 
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broke down completely and styled him 
handsome, very handsome! She felt a 
bit light-headed for some reason as she 
came to this conclusion, and irrelevant- 
ly turned her attention to his apparel. 
He was a well-dressed man! Madge’s 
husband, like many another middle- 
aged spouse of a young wife, gave a 
great deal of attention to the matter of 
clothing, and she knew a good deal 
about male attire herself, and could de- 
cide in a moment what kind of a tailor 
a man patronized, and upon the credit 
due in such matters. This man was not 
only well dressed, but what was of far 
more importance, he was at ease in his 
clothes, a gentleman to his finger-tips! 

How silly of her to be thinking all 
these things! It was really most ab- 
surd! But, and Madge almost laughed, 
she couldn’t help it, though! Why, he 
—and Madge very nearly screwed up 
one eye—reminded her of Lou-Telle- 

en, her favorite actor. He had that 
find of polish that held one so, and a 
eertain poise that was terribly magnetic. 

Madge felt that she was thinking out 
things quite brilliantly for her and kept 
it up. He was, she concluded with em- 
phasis, noticeably graceful. It must be 
admitted she was certainly correct as 
to this. He was noticeably graceful. 
It was the kind of slow, studied grace 
that appears to keep virile action under 
eontrol and that is found only in the 
male. Perhaps there is nothing more 
dangerous to a woman than this kind 
of grace ina man. It has upon her the 
effect of warm, gentle breezes, and with 
every gesture or movement of the body 
seems to enfold her in invisible em- 
braces. 

Madge felt this, and as one given 
ever to the first intoxication of rare 
wine, she studied his face. It was a 
remarkable face, far more remarkable 
than she was aware of. A face which, 
while betraying what the moralist might 
determine evil passions, was yet lit up 
by the spiritual; a face delicately cleft 
as to features, and whose countenance 
might confuse as to whether he were 
saint or sinner. It was a countenance 
in which all emotions might easily find 
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a home, and was topped off by a charm- 
ing expression of disdainful levity that 
might or might not be regarded as a 
mask. disdainful, perplexing 
levity would surely fascinate, might 
perhaps at times irritate, but would 
certainly never jar. All this and far 
more was in the face of the man con- 
fronting—clean, sweet, ingenuous, and 
very lovely to look upon, too—tremen- 
dously so, or he would not have looked 
upon her—Madge Westmore . . . ~ 

He was accompanied, this stranger 
whom Madge had so justly found inter- 
esting, by a spry little old gentleman 
who wore spats and looked seventy. 
Somehow Madge associated the little 
old gentleman with the race-track, or, 
at any rate, with the sporting class. And 
that was what she concluded—that the 
neat little old gentleman, who plastered 
his remaining hair so nicely around his 
bald spot, who had such narrow hands 
and feet, who dressed so sprucely and 
wore spats, was, and Madge almost 
laughed at her thinking thus, an old 
sport. 

They ordered highballs and paid lit-- 
tle attention to them. The younger 
man talked, talked a good deal and 
quite seriously. She concluded that 
they were talking business. She was 
rather surprised that he should talk 
business. She had supposed he belonged 
to that class of man who never thought 
of business, or anything serious. Here 
poor Madge did not prove her astute- 
ness. In matters of business the gen- 
tleman in questiqn could not only be 
serious but flintlike. Otherwise he 
might not have piled up so relentlessly 
his millions. His seriousness caused 
Madge a bit of uneasiness, so that she. 
herself became quite serious about him. 
She wasn’t so sure that he was a man 
a woman could trust—in fact, she felt 
quite sure he might not be—and she 
‘was rather glad that her two younger 
sisters were safely at home, way out 
in California. “Those two girls” would 
never have to marry for money, or run 
the risk of meeting such a dangerously 
fascinating-looking man. . . 

And then her coffee arrived and as 
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the * gta waiter, who breathed rather 

hard, was removing the dishes, she was 

quite surprised that she had gone so far 

as to consider him in the light of a dan- 

gerously fascinating man. . . . What 
as she thinking about? 


III 


Sue hadn't time to ferret this out, for 
suddenly there was a commotion and 
everyone, she with the rest, was on his 
or her feet. . . . 

Yesterday, she was soon to learn, 
was still persisting in offering remind- 
ers of itself. A young girl, hardly 
more than a child, thirteen, someone 
said, had just been washed up‘on the 
shore. Madge turned very pale as she 
heard this, and something else about a 
blue dress. The blue dress seemed to 
confirm things for her. 

This poor little girl, this fragment of 
the havoc of a great storm, who was 
she ?—how had it happened? 

People were rushing out of the place, 
or gathering about the open front. 
Everybody was talking, or trying to see. 
A couple of policemen arrived and as 
the crowd fell apart for them to pass 
she plainly saw, for a second, the little 
figure in blue, still being tossed at the 
edge of the ocean. 

It excited her so that she made a 
spring and joined the others looking 
so eagerly out from the front. Among 
them was the stranger and her spring 
landed her beside him. 

An old woman spoke to him... . 
Everybody was talking quite as though 
they knew one another. She felt im- 
pelled to speak, too, say something with 
the rest. So as her next neighbor 
turned and glanced down upon her she 
flashed a startled glance at him and 
said: “How horrible!” 

To her surprise she read not the 
slightest horror in his face. His eyes 
even contained a smile that might any 
moment twinkle. 

“Something has to happen!” he as- 
sured her lightly. 

It sent a shudder through her. Her 
mind had never conceived of a person 
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who could thus lightly accept, and that 
in the very moment of its happening, 
a horrifying tragedy, He seemed al- 
most amused by it, as though it, and 
the sudden commotion of people, peo- 
ple all interrupted at their luncheons, 
was something contrived for his bene- 
fit—something to entertain him! 

She moved off a step as though re- 


pelled. He could be like this, she_ 


thought, and there was that little girl 
in her blue dress, no doubt by now 
stretched out on the sands of the beach, 
awaiting an order to be carted away! 
Suddenly the sunlight became cruel and 
the glory of the day dispelled. She 
was not able, however, to resist again 
looking at the man who had thus 
shocked her. He met her plainly hor- 
rified gaze, not only with a smile in 
his eyes, but with one upon his lips, a 
smile that penetrated her like an acid 
and very nearly stole her strength if 
not her senses. It puzzled her, this 
enigmatical smile that could come to 
life in the face of a tragedy, a tragedy, 
too, that involved a little girl. She 
would like to dive into the mind of 
such a man to see—alas poor Madge!— 
what else there was! 

As she thought thus, he took her arm 
in the gentlest manner in the*world and 
led her back to her table. 

“Did you see the old gentleman I was 
with?” he asked, taking his seat op- 
posite her and bending forward. 

“I did!” answered Madge, a bit 
flustered. She felt suddenly afraid of 
herself and of him, as well, for taking 
possession of her table in this free and 
easy manner and opening conversation 
with her. Here was something new! 
A man plainly an adept in all the forms 
of manners, was yet ignoring them. It 
seemed almost a reproach directed at 
her. But it was not. It was simply 
part of the technique of Mr. Cyril 
Fenwick. He had seen Madge emerge 
from her bathhouse, seen her pause 
in her renewed wonder of the day, seen 
her trip so airily (airily for her, and 
this he sensed), up the street, pause 
hesitatingly, then boldly (boldly for 
her), enter the restaurant. He had 
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followed, at a discreet distance, all 
these innocent manceuvers of hers, and, 
as it were, at any rate in intention, 
joined her at the restaurant. He was 
quite conscious of her when he re- 
moved his hat, and still quite conscious 
of her when he talked so seriously to 
the old gentleman—for her benefit. He 
had not ordered the little drowned girl 
washed ashore, but, as it all turned out, 
he might almost have seemed to do so. 

“He’s quite a wonderful old chap,” 
he said, glancing quite lovingly at the 
old gentleman who had taken his seat 
and was giving his attention to pour- 
ing vichy from a siphon into his 
Scotch. 

Somehow Madge envied, as, no 
doubt, the stranger had intended she 
should, the old gentleman this loving 
glance. 

“He’s quite old, isn’t he?” she in- 
quired timidly, while distinctly assur- 
ing herself that this strange man 
should not be seated at her table. 

“He’s about twenty-three,” returned 
her companion, with the same amused 
expression in his rather china-like but 
strangely beautiful eyes. 

Madge, on account of the peculiar 
effect_of them passed quickly to his 
hair, which she noted was very fine 
and not very thick. Seen at this close 
range it had a Titian tinge. What fine 
hair it was! 

“Hadn't you better go back to him?” 
she ventured, betraying her embarrass- 
ment. 

“I'd rather stay with you”—again 
the quizzical smile—‘“that is”—and as 
he made a pretence of rising he looked 


quite as though reproved, “if I am not- 


intruding!” 

Madge almost caught him by the 
sleeve. It was just as though she had 
- asked him to go, and been very rude. 

He kept his seat. 

“I heard a funny little story today,” 
he said, bending a bit forward, and look- 
ing, she thought, teasingly into her 
eyes. “Would you like to hear it?” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “not with all 
that going on!” 

They seemed to be carrying the little 


girl to a closed conveyance that had ar- 
rived. 

“All what going on?” His eyes were 
fixed on hers. 

“Why,” and Madge looked her 
amazement at him, “that poor little 
drowned child!” 

He had his back to the front. “Why, 
you aren’t still thinking of that, are 
you?” he asked. 

“Of course I am!” she flashed. “Do 
you suppose I am perfectly heartless?” 

“TI had supposed so, yes! Aren't 
you? What did you have for lunch- 
eon?” he added, glancing at the still 
disarrayed table in front of her. “Do 
you know the specialties of this place?” 

“No, of course not! I’ve never been 
here before!” 

“Well, I do! Let me order a biscuit 
tortoni for you, may I? Of course, I 
mean if you will let me eat the better 
portion of it!” 

“But what about your old gentleman 
friend?” Madge asked, amazed at her 
sense of yielding. 

“What old gentleman friend?” He 
was gazing at her now in a way that 
brought an alarmed blush to her 
cheeks. 

“Why,” she answered a little in- 
dignantly at the quizzing, “the one at 
the table over there!” 

His eyes never left hers. “You 
aren’t still thinking about him, are 
you?” he asked with that sportive man- 
ner of speech that both fascinated and 
irritated. He seemed almost to be 
making fun‘of her and yet, in a breath, 
forcing upon her that she was his sole 
consideration. 

There is nothing so disarming to a 
woman as being.puzzled as toa man, 
and Mr. Cyril Fenwick was an adept in 
the practice of this very art. 

She reproached herself, not only for 
having entered into conversation with 
—well, in another it would have been 
—an insolent stranger, but that she 
was, under his influence, only she 
wouldn’t admit this, ignoring the 
tragedy outside. She forced’ herself, 
as a duty, to look away from him to 
the beach, 
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The excitement there was all over. 
The crowd was dispersing, some people 
were walking away; others were talk- 
ing in groups. She thought how heart- 
less the ocean was. Having perpe- 
trated this deed it was just moving in 
and out as thought nothing had hap- 
pened. Nor had the sun changed one 
iota its bright shining. This callous 
sunlight still hurt her. 

When she looked back at him he was 
studying the menu. He turned to speak 
to the waiter and she caught sight of 
his profile. Madge always regretted 
this moment. It ever seemed to her that 
it was this glance at his profile that had 
finished her. Why? She didn’t know. 
There is always a moment in such mat- 
ters—the one moment. . . . 

Having dismissed the waiter, after 
giving accurate instructions, he turned 
to her. “I’m going to tell you the 
story now,” he said. And he did. 


IV 


Ir was an amusing story, with suffi- 
cient impropriety lurking somewhere 
about it to cause her a bit of anxiety, an 
impropriety, however, that disappeared 
at the critical moment; a story that had 
wit in it, the glamour of a worldly 
touch. It led her a good way in their 
acquaintance and gave her the impres- 
sion, since she had yielded to the inti- 
macy of it, and allowed herself to be 
amused by it, of not being able to turn 
back. It had made her laugh, apolo- 
getically ‘tis true, but quite merrily. 
The strange part was that he hadn’t re- 
sponded to her merriment. The story 
told he seemed instantly to forget it, to 
treat it as though it hadn’t been told. 
Done with, he dismissed it as he did 
everything else. 

Madge felt that she had been too 
much amused by it, that she should 
only have smiled. She couldn’t follow 
his leads, he abandoned them too quick- 
ly. It confused her. 

And that was the power of Mr. Cyril 
Fenwick over the fair. While he 
charmed them, he kept them guessing. 
He put them on a tight rope ever in 


fear of their balance. He never re- 
warded them by any applause for what 
he made them do. He kept them on 
tenter hooks. This charming, and at 
the same time, torturing of women was 
his one supreme recreation, and he was 
past master in the art. 

With a deferential apology he left her 
a moment and went over and spoke to 
the old gentleman he had almost re- 
proved her for considering. 

She watched him curiously as he 
walked away from her, pleased by the 
fine quality of the blue serge suit he 
wore, and the exquisite grace of his 
movements. It pleased her too to eb- 
serve his marked courtesy to the old 
gentleman—what fine manners he had. 
It was as though she had a personal 
interest in these things—his perfect de- 
portment. 

He returned to her table carrying in 
his hand his Panama hat that he had 
picked up from the chair, and there 
was —alas poor Madge! — something 
about that particular thing, the way he 
had done it, that charmed her out of 
all proportion. She wished she could 
decipher this. But the thought and 
everything else was lost in the quite ten- 
derly patronizing smile he gave her. 

As he took his seat, Madge saw the 
waiter approaching them with a cham- 
pagne bucket in his hand. Had he car- 
ried a levelled pistol she couldn’t have 
been attacked by greater fright. She 
flushed suddenly and almost sprang to 
her feet. She saw her home, her hus- 
band, her whole life as a background. 
She grew quite pale. What was she 
doing here; how had it all happened? 
She didn’t know—never would know. 

“You look anxious,” said her com- 
panion. “Have you suddenly remem- 
bered an appointment?” 

“I never make appointments!” said 
Madge on the defensive. 

“No? Haven’t you a dress-maker 
and hair-dresser, and manicurist, that 
sort of stuff? I thought all womea 
had!” 

“Of course!” He had her at a dis- 
advantage again. For a moment she 
hated him. He was looking at the wine 
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and this gave her another disarming 
glimpse of his profile. 

“Please don’t have that opened,” she 
said, putting out her hand, “I couldn’t 
think of drinking any of it!” 

“No? Why not? Don’t you like 
it, or have I offended good taste? I 
have, of course; wine in an open air 
place in the middle of the day. Shock- 
ing, isn’t it?” And he leaned way over 
while the waiter opened the bottle and 
looked at her as though the wine and 
everything else was forgot. 

“It isn’t that!” she exclaimed. “I 
shouldn’t take it!” 

“Doesn't it agree with you? I'll or- 
der something else!” 

“No! I shouldn’t drink with you!” 

“Oh!” he fell back from her, “me! 
I don’t count!”- And the waiter filled 
their glasses. 

“Here’s hoping the little girl is hav- 
ing a fine time in heaven!” he said, 
lifting his. The tantalizing smile 
played in his eyes like sunlight on 
water. They sparkled. “I wish her 
every happiness!” he added. 

It seemed terrible to her, this levity 
over that poor little girl. It alarmed 
her. A tear sprang to her eyes. And 
yet it was as though she were under 
a spell, as though she had to drink that 
wine! She raised her glass. As she 
did so her hand trembled a bit. . . . 


‘Over the rim of it he still looked into 


her eyes... . 


“T’p like,” he said, as he leaned over 
to refill her glass, “to take you out in 
an old fishing boat, dirty up your little 
shoes, lose your hat for you, and bring 
you home feeling you had had a Hell of 
a time! Would you like that?” 

“T don’t think I would”—Madge al- 
ready felt the first glow of the wine— 
“like to dirty up my shoes and lose my 
hat!” And she laughed... . 

“That's because you haven’t tried 


“It would be funny,” said Madge, 
“to go out in an old fishing boat!” 
“Why, you are not still thinking 


about that, are you?” he asked, laugh- 


ing. 

The color was coming and going in 
her cheeks in a very lively manner. 
This way of his of catching her up, 
actually gave her a little twinge—it 
hurt. He had all the leads and kept 
them. She decided after he had 
dropped a subject not to refer to it 
again. It was as though she magni- 
fied the importance of what he said. 
It made her feel small. As to her, 
she was one who always liked to hold 
on to an idea that caught her fancy, 
She liked to dive into things and dis- 
cover if there was not yet more for 
her in them. He, it seemed, got every- 
thing there was in anything in a sec- 
ond and then had no more use for it. 
He seemed to scorn instantly what he 
had a moment before given his atten- 
tion to. 

She sensed a kind of cruelty in this, 
not definitely, a mere suspicion, that 
was dispelled by the almost passionately 
tender glance he was giving her, like 
one appraising something he has al- 
ready in his mind decided upon as a 
possession. In a glance was a certain 
compassion, she thought, as thought he 
read her whole life and was sorry for 
her. It made her feel sorry for her- 
self—very sorry. 

This man whose acquaintance she 
had made fifteen minutes before had 
set her imagination to work. It was as 
though he had revealed herself to her 
in a new light, shown her a dormant 
part of her nature that could respond to 
levity. It couldn’t be exactly wrong— 
for she had already felt it coming on 
before she met him, when the whole 
world had suddenly seemed to her so 
wonderful . . . 

A big cloud came over the sun at this 
moment, giving her a new world of gray 
sombre tone. She felt even more elated 
by the softness everything assumed, 
and looked out for a moment at the 
ocean all dark and mystical. And 
then the sun came out again and the 
splendor was renewed. She seemed to 
be noticing these things, the effects of 
nature as she never had before. 
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Oh! it was so wonderful to feel as 
she was feeling now. Her heart almost 
ached as she remembered what she had 
missed in life. All her past, the dull 
routine of it, came up, and she felt 
astonishment at the way she had lived. 
Why, Neville had just been her jailer! 
The entire memory of her life with 
him, this man whom she had married 
without knowing, and to whose formally 
monotonous life she had, and that with- 
out even a protest, yielded herself to. 
Why, in all the time she had known 
him, he had never sat with her in a gay 
place like this and ordered wine in the 
middle of the day! They had been to 
places, of course, suppers after the 


theater and the like, but it had all been 


stilted, so by rule, as to what was 
orthodox—just man and wife! Neville 
had never told her a little half-naughty 
story—not that the one he had told was 
at all naughty—in his life! She had 
been a fixture about the place, that was 
all, like the electric light chandeliers 
that he lit up and turned off when he 
was through with them. She felt mor- 
tified, humiliated, resentful. . . 

The wind had subsided, the last sug- 
gestion of the tragedy—if she excepted 
one small group of men still on the 
spot—had disappeared. It was just 
beautiful outside! She dispelled in- 
trusive memories by fixing her eyes 
steadily on the tall, handsome man, 
whose face, and this Madge impulsive- 
ly thought, would stifle any memory. 

“Where are you stopping?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“The Glenmore.” 

“You don’t say so?” 

His intonation disturbed her. 

“Tt’s a charming place, isn’t it?” she 


asked eagerly. 


“I hope so.” 

“For my sake?” inquired Madge a 
bit coyly. 

“No, for mine.” 

He didn’t tell her that he and the old 
gentleman were joint owners of the 
hotel and were here for a few days on 
his yacht, overlooking the manager and 
the business end of things. 

“Why do you say that?” she asked. 


“Say what?” 

“Why, about the hotel!” ; 

He bent forward with a new expres- 
sion in his eyes. “I’m not thinking 
about the hotel,” he said, “I’ve for- 
gotten it, haven't you ?” 

There was nothing to bring the color 
so furiously to her cheeks. 

“Shall I walk home with you?” 

“Oh! no!” 

He smiled. 
name ?” 

“I don’t know that you would con- 
sider it pretty.” 

“If you'll tell it to me, I'll call you 
up some time about the sailing boat.” 

“Madge Westmore, or rather,” said 
Madge very properly, “I should say 
Mrs. Neville pani 

“You don’t say!” He knew her hus- 
band slightly, a man of affairs. It in- 
creased her importance. She thought 
his manner became suddenly very cold. 

“Since you won’t accept my escort, 
Mrs. Westmore, if you will pardon 
me”—the waiter was puffing forward 
—“T will leave you to enjoy your coffee 
alone.” 

“Certainly,” said Madge, with equal 
formality, but feeling the world coming 
to an end at the thought of his de- 
parture. “It’s terrible,” she burst 
forth, “my having sat here with you 
without knowing you!” 

“You excuse me?” he asked, ignor- 
ing this and rising. 

“Certainly,” and she went pale, “of 
course!” . 

A moment later he was seated with 
his back to her at the table with the lit- 
tle old gentleman. 

She felt suddenly utterly miserable, 
and what was more, sitting there with 
her eyes on his back, humiliated She 
could have burst out crying. . . 

Having managed a few swallows of 
the coffee, she stole very humbly out 
of the place. 


“Have you a pretty 


VI 


For three days she waited for his 
telephone call. Every time the bell 
rung she started. It made her terribly 
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restless. She was unhappy. Not ~ 
was she back to an existence fami 
iarly monotonous, but she had to face 
the embarrassment of having flirted 
with a strange man who had dismissed 
her indifferently at the end of it, just 
turned his back on her and apparently 
\mever given her another thought. It 
was simply abominable, the whole 
thing—she must have been mad... . 
Her stay at the seashore was spoiled. 
She didn’t dare go down to the beach, 
or near their place of meeting, for fear 
of his thinking, if she should run across 
him, that she was on the lookout for 
him—and besides she might miss his 
telephone call. 

How perfectly absurd she was—she 
must be crazy! And then she would 
feel very warm and push her hair back, 
or straighten up in her chair very sud- 
denly. She must forget it, that was all, 
the whole unfortunate—and she would 
emphasize the word unfortunate—in- 
cident. If it wasn’t for the fact of that 
telephone bell serving as a constant re- 
minder she might! 

The third night, while undressing for 
bed, she felt quite ill, and scarcely slept 


any. And all the while she lay pitch- 


ing and tossing, she kept saying: 
“Absurd, absurd!” 

On the morning of the fourth day, 
while seated on the broad verandah of 
her hotel she saw him go by in a scarlet 
car with the old gentleman seated be- 
side him. She thought her heart would 
leap out of her body. When the car 
turned the corner and was out of sight, 
she recalled that he hadn’t even looked 
her way. He had simply forgotten her, 
forgotten all about her, and she, with- 
out even knowing who he was, had 

_ lunched with this man! 

She resolved she would shut him out 
of her mind. But when she went to 
her room to dress for luncheon, with- 
out the least intending such a thing, 
she sat down in the first chair she 
reached and cried. She had been in- 
sulted by this man, who had as though 
he had the right, made her reveal her 

rsonality, who she was, and then 
pobre her. She wondered what 


Neville would say if he knew she had 
so glibly given his name to a stran 
who had forced her—it seemed to 
now he had forced her—to gossip with 
him at a public restaurant on the 
beach. « 

And at that very moment her tele- 
phone rang... . 

He was sending his car for her. 
Three miles up the beach he had found 
the sailing vessel, would she come 
along? No? Oh! All right. He 
didn’t want her to think he had for- 
gotten her, that was all. If she should 
decide any time she would like to go 
she could call him up He gave a num- 
ber and before she could speak he had 
rung off. 

And then Madge, Mrs. Neville West- 
more, almost cursed herself for haying 
said no. . . . She wrung her hands, 
- « « She was almost hysterical. What 
did it matter, what did anything matter 
in this world! 

She looked out of the window. What 
a beautiful day! Just the kind of a 
day, soft and misty, to go out in the 
old sailing vessel, and dirty up her 
shoes and lose her hat, and— 

Big, hot tears filled her eyes and 
would overflow. They rolled down 
her cheeks. At this very moment, he, 
Mr. Cyril Fenwick, was countermand- 
ing an order on the yacht for two. 

“It’s postpdned, Ralph,” he said to 
the servant, “until probably day after 
tomorrow.” 

In the evening he passed through the 
rotunda of The Glenmore with a gen- 
tleman. He was in evening clothes, and 
was just the kind of man, tall, slender 
and gallant looking, whom evening 
clothes become. To Madge, thus at- 
tired, he was a maddening apparition. 
She was seated in one of the big arm 
chairs against an onyx column, and had 
she put out her hand, as he passed, she 
could have tquched him. 

The beating of her heart almost 
stifled her. He hadn’t seen her; not 
only hadn’t seen her, he hadn’t even 
glanced around to see if he might see 
her. He was the kind of man, Ma 
openly avowed to herself, who w 
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drive a woman mad. There were, as a 
fact, many women who would have 
agreed with her As she had envied 
the old gentleman being with him she 
now envied his present companion to 
whom he was giving such polite at- 
tention. Had he appeared alone she 
would—she feared she would—have 
run after him. It was as though, she 
thought excitedly, he had fortified him- 
self against such a possibility. She 
had provoked him, she supposed, by not 
responding to his invitation. 

Why hadn’t she? She wished— 
oh! how she wished—now she had! 
“What,” she again recklessly asked 
herself, “would it have mattered!” 
She wasn’t going to be here jong, any- 
way! Only one more month, Neville 
would be home, and then back to it all. 
A feeling of awful depression came 
over her at the thought! Her dining- 
room came up, and the meals served 
there, meals when she and Neville ‘sat 
six feet apart and ate in silence. She 
didn’t feel she would ever be able to 
enter that big dining-room alone again; 
she decided upon the exclusive use of 
the breakfast-room, at least until her 
husband returned. . . . If only for 
the rest of her life she could take her 
meals at that gay place on the beach. 
There it was all magic. . . . 

The thought of home suffocated her. 
. - « It wasn’t the man—why, she 
wondered, was he talking so long at 
the desk ?—of course it wasn’t! It was 
just that she had had one gay light- 

earted day that was different ; one day 
that made all the other days of her life 
seem like Sundays with all their ar- 
restments and limitations. Like him! 
How could she when all he had done 
was to force his indifference upon her 
and hurt her. . . . Why, every time 
- she thought of him it was as though 
she was slashed by little daggers. But 
how the smile in his eyes had soothed 
the pain of this! What was it? What 
was it? ... Alas Madge! Love! 
. « « Love, of course, and with Madge 
the most violent form of love, since 
it was love in direct opposition to 
everything rational... . 


Let it not be forgotten that this 
rather unusual and extremely pretty 
woman, with her tea-rose complexion 
and soft tan-colored eyes, glowing like 
topaz beneath her brownish amber- 
tinted hair, had never loved. She had 
not even lived; she had existed, first 
in an aimless way, and then for the 
benefit of her family—she, nor did 
they, make any bones of that—in a 
half tortured way. The rose garden, 
and beautiful fruit trees at home; the 
privilege of just living simply—simply 
as compared to her present life—while 
it had not inspired or lifted her to any 
heights, had comforted her. She was 
not unhappy then, even if she wasn’t 
happy. 

But the splendor of a home with a 
fine entrance, rare Oriental rugs, cost- 
ly furniture, beautifully carved silver, 
decorated china, all these things, owned 
by her husband, in the care of super- 
cilious servants and supervised by her, 
had not comforted. They had weighed 
upon her. And then suddenly a change! 
Life offering an entirely new presenta- 
tion in a light-hearted, care-free way, 
and a man who had simply appeared 
and revolutionized her entire being. It 
was almost as though she were a piece 
of idle machinery that with a touch he 
had set in violent motion. And yet, 
and this thought caused her a terrible 
spasm, he might—had he not already 
done so?—laugh at her for being in 
just this state. 

She couldn’t imagine him taking her 
seriously, taking any one seriously, 
even himself. He was one of those 
tantalizing persons who skim lightly 
over the ice, without effort, who cut 
remarkable capers, with never the pos- 
sibility of a fall, and who laugh at the 
clumsiness of others even if they met 
with serious accidents—were hurt. <A 
man whom one could only associate 
with wine and fine raiment, a box at 


the opera, as never bothering to drive 


his own car—an idler, a light weight, 
who presented only his own surface for 
consideration and who only desired the 
surface of things for himself. A man 
—but poor Madge was yet to learn this 
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—created by nature to charm women 
and abandon them. 

This—she had scarcely been able to 
think clearly at all—she did not know. 
What she did know was her restiless- 
ness, the first acute misery she had ever 
been conscious of, a longing to be with 
him, a longing that was stronger than 
all the things that life had built for her 
to stand upon, a longing that was like 
the drunkard’s thirst, a thing to be 
satisfied, gratified at any cost... . 

He left through another door. And 
for an instant everything turned black 
about her; she thought the place would 
collapse and put out her hands. . . . 

In the morning she telephoned. He 
came for her at once in the red car, 
laughed at her taking what he had said 
about the sailing vessel seriously, and 
lunched her on the yacht. 

Madge never knew how that after- 
noon passed. It seemed to melt away. 
The little old gentleman was there and 
very amusing—very agreeable in fact. 
She was left a whole hour to herself 
with books. As a host he was ir- 
resistible. At five o’clock he had her 
rowed ashore and she motored to the 
hotel alone. 

But that night he was on hand at 
the hotel. At midnight they had a lit- 
tle supper together in the grill-room, 
after which he parted from her at the 
elevator. 

Vil 


AFTER a very wonderful week in 
which she had not once “dirtied up” 
her littie shoes, nor lost her hat, but 
her head completely, he suddenly, and 
that without a word, disappeared. 

When she went to the beach and 
looked out, the yacht no longer rested 
—_ the waters. It had disappeared 


In addition to the wonder it was a 
curious week that Madge, sometimes 
with the color beginning at her throat 
and mounting to the roots of her hair, 
looked back upon. Sometimes she grew 
suddenly pale and looked like a statue. 
Sometimes she experienced moments of 


happiness, it had all been so strange 
and new, such a wonderful revelation 
of life; sometimes she was miserable 
as only the forsaken can be. She could 
not think very clearly about it, all these 
unexpected happenings, or anything. 
She could only liken it, this week that 
still held her in its clutches, to the play- 
ing of lightning that never struck. 

Granting the impropriety of their 
meeting, the impropriety of the whole 
thing, there was nothing for her to re- 
gret. He had entertained elaborately 
—sumptuously even, but through it all 
he had made not one single demand 
upon her that could cause her one 
shadow of self-reproach. There hadn’t 
been a moment which an onlooker 
might have criticised. They had, it 
seemed to her, simply played like two 
children. Just what their games of 
play were she didn’t exactly know. 
That, however, was the only way she 
could define it—play. Always he took 
the lead and kept it; always he daz- 
zled her ; always he puzzled her ; always 
she had the memory of the color he 
brought to her cheeks, her throat and 
temples, or caused to recede. 

He told her lots of little stories like 
the first one, stories that made her 
anxious, but never ended by offending. 
And just, as at first, having told the 
story he apparently cared little about 
the impression it made. In like man- 
ner he sent dishes away, but half 
tasted, and ordered others. If he pro- 
voked her into talking he lost interest 


in what she was saying before she was ~ 


through. He never allowed her to hold 
to a thing. It was as though he was 


forever squandering, just carelessly 


throwing things away. 

There was a kind of torture in it that 
was distracting; the madness of climb 
ing up but to fall down, grasping at 
gorgeously tinted soap bubbles that dis- 
appeared as you put out your hand. 
And there was not a moment spent with 
him that was not maddeningly fasci- 
nating, not an hour, as she looked back, 
not replete with subtleties that made 
torturing memories. She was like a 
person who, having been on a spree in 
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seductive environment, was at home 
again finding home life intolerable. 

Of course, he was the spree. He 
made all women to whom he gave his 
attention drunk. There was an in- 
describable charm about him; there was 
that peculiar grace that he made to ap- 
pear as indifference. It seemed to 
swing one upon soothing currents. He 
had merely to change his position, get 
up from his chair, move about, or take 
a seat, and one—one meaning a woman 
—followed him with fever-lit eyes. 
Not only did Madge go about with 
fever-lit eyes, she was in fever, fever 
that brought her to the point of de- 
hirium. 

What troubled her was that he was 
elusive, undecipherable, she couldn’t fix 
him, arrange him so as to give herself 
something to hold by. If he paid her 
a compliment it was apt to be an off- 
hand one that might almost offend 
rather than please. He teased her, 
patronized her, and in the very moment 
of her taking offense, would bestow up- 
on her a glance of complete under- 
standing of her, a glance of such rapt 
sympathy that it would appear to her 
kike honeyed compassion. 

She felt that he knew her; that she 
was an open book to him; the purity of 
her thoughts—her life of sacrifice. She 
read this appreciative tribute to her in 
his eyes, eyes that were the very next 
moment as coldly indifferent as a lake 
that has frozen over. He generally 
parted from her as though he had sud- 
denly taken a dislike to her. It was this 
that would keep her restless, prevent her 
from sleeping. Over and over she 
would attempt to discover what she had 


said or done that had so suddenly pro- 


voked his indifference. He left her the 
night before his departure in just that 
way. This continuous trying to find out 
why, what she had done, made her feel 
flighty. She was utterly desolate, be- 
reit. Her head ached; she could think 
nothing out clearly. Her life was in 
eclipse. She was startled by the sudden 
change from light to dark like one going 
from bright sunlight into a dungeon. 
And what was worst of all, his abandon- 


ment mortified her ; she was ashamed of 
herself, the kind of shame that brought 
scalding tears to her eyes, not only when 
she was in her room alone, but in pub- 
lic, at table, walking the street, any- 
where! 

Every day she went, sometimes once, 
sometimes two or three times, to the 
beach and looked out to where the yacht 
had been anchored. Way off in the dis- 
tance she would suppose other boats 
might be it. It was maddening. She 
was mad, just as he had intentionally 
made her. His every act, including his 
abrupt departure, had been to excite her 
mind about him, excite her desire for 
him, for his presence, and he would no 
more have at this juncture whetted that 


desire than he would really have tossed . 


her about in an old sailing vessel. 

And yet it was this suggestion of an 
old boat that had first caught her— 
landed her. It had freed her of being 
in a conventional frame of mind, of 
thinking of herself from that stand- 
point. Every single thing that he had 
done had been, not carefully planned, 
for after all he was simply living out 
himself, but with an eye to the future. 
She must be brought up to the pitch of 
madness. It was an old story with him, 
an oft-played game, the game, in fact, 
outside of those other games in which 
as a cold passionless business man he 
piled up wealth, of his life. 

At the end of two weeks of wretched- 
ness, during which she lost flesh and her 
color, Madge returned to-her home and 
had the shades raised. 

For six whole weeks she heard noth- 
ing from him. 


Vill 


As unexpected business kept her hus- _ 


band in Europe, there was nothing to 
come between her thoughts of the man 
who had so successfully infatuated her. 
And so those thoughts not only never 
ended, they never ceased. At times they 
were very desperate thoughts. To be 
able to stand once more in his presence 
she would, she felt sure, gladly have 
given her life. 
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There was now no reservation in her 
way of thinking; she made no effort at 
self deception. She was madly, blind- 
ly, passionately in love, and nothing else 
on earth mattered or counted She 
could conceive of his demanding noth- 
ing of her that she would refuse. And 
he had gone! Where. . . . Always 
she thought of him as on the yacht, and 
it would seem to her that this yacht was 
just sailing of itself away from her to 
some distant unknown shore. . . . He 
was lost to her forever. She would 
sit with folded hands and _ staring 
eyes... .. 

And then one day, when all hope was 
gone, and she was the loneliest, most 
miserable woman on earth, he showed 


She was looking out of a window on 
the second floor when the red car rolled 
up to the door and stopped. He caught 
sight of her and waved to her brightly. 
She almost lost consciousness and was 
surprised that she had the strength to 
feebly wave back. 

She had endured two months of an- 
guish; she felt herself a wreck, and 
wondered if she looked it. It was the 
first time she had given a thought to 
the effects of the havoc wrought in her. 

When after a hurried toilet she went 
down to receive him, his brilliance, that 
something that a man takes on in the 
city, and leaves with it when he seeks 
the seashore or the country, seemed to 
strike her an appalling blow. He was 
not Jess than her fancy had pictured, he 
was far more. His gayety as compared 
to her dejection, her cast-down condi- 
tion, put him on a pinnacle quite out of 
the pale of her reach. 

“Where have you been all this time ?” 
she asked a bit tremulously, and trying 
to smile while she noted how well the 
motor coat he was wearing became him, 
the effect of the fur collar, and how 
white the ene ungloved hand looked. 

He laughed at her, lifted her face by 
lightly placing the knuckle of his fore 
finger under her chin, and looked pleas- 
antly into her eyes. He even spoke of 
them. 

“If I had eyes like yours,” he said, 


“I’d burn ’em out with red hot irons!” 
With a laugh he then surprised her— 
ve her the surprise of her life. He 

issed her! It was not a satisfying, 
scarcely even a disturbing kiss. It was 
short, uneventful, almdst careless. It 
might be likened to a disappointing hors 
deuvre that a discriminating chef, 
however, knew how to whet the appetite 


with, It was a mere quick touch of his © 


lips, but it excited in her instantaneous 
ravenousness for them. She wanted to 
draw them again to her own—fasten 
them there endlessly—forever. . . . 
But she didn’t dare. She was afraid, 
afraid of the least move of hers, the 
shadow of a spoken word that might, 
and her heart ceased to beat, cause him 
to go away. 

“Good God!” she thought, as the past 
weeks gripped her. noe 

She was afraid to.breathe; not only 
that, her self-confidence fled. What had 
she to offer that would hold him !—keep 
him from going! 

And he was thinking how satisfyingly 
lovely she was in her ill-concealed long- 
ing for him that had already partly ef- 
faced her bloom. How easy to restore 
her to charm, re-establish her lost con- 
fidence! She was in his eyes a type, a 
type whose characteristics he knew well, 
An unaroused woman would go mad 
through love. He would no more have 
given her a satisfying kiss in this mo- 
ment than he would have played his 
trump card for a trifling stake. It 
wasn’t worth it. To her, yes, but not 
to him. She was as completely his at 
the seashore as she was now, but if he 
had pressed her infatuation then to a 
climax he would not be concerned in 
her to-day. . . . She was worth a more 
prolonged interest. 

So for three days he gave her of his 
best in lavish entertainment. 

They motored together. He lunched 
or dined her in secluded corners of 
fashionable restaurants. He preceded 
his arrivals in prodigal expenditures in 
flowers. Aesthetic candy and fruit 
shops increased their sales on account of 
her; books came, the rarest as well as 
the latest being among his selection. 
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Never in all the seven years of her mar- 
ried life had her bell rung so often, or, 
it seemed to her, had so many things ar- 
rived. There was tremendous excité- 
ment in it for her—for her especially, 
and this Mr. Fenwick knew. 

The day before his departure, his de- 

rture known to himself but not to 

er, he took her in his red car way out 
of town to a fine hostelry, crowded dur- 
ing the summer months, but except on 
occasions, deserted now. They had the 
big dining-hall practically to themselves. 
It was in this place, this big empty din- 
ing-room, that Madge recalled her first 
actual folly 

It had been a happy day, perhaps the 
happiest of her entire life. All the time 
they were motoring along beneath a 
strangely blue sky, and with the fresh 
autumn air, sometimes filled with the 
delicious odor of burning leaves, intoxi- 
cating her, Madge was saying to her- 
self, she would never forget it. It is 
safe to say she never did forget it. 

It had seemed a bit gloomy and quiet 
when they entered the deserted hostelry. 
Solitary hall lights burned dimly in the 
daylight; a listless clerk paid slight 
heed; the dining-room was indeed a 
“banquet hall deserted.” And so Mr. 
Cyril Fenwick beset himself to enliven 
things. No sooner had cocktails dis- 
appeared, than the wine flowed, and 
Madge, whom excitement, the excite- 
ment of rapture, had caused a loss of 
appetite at home—what time had she 
for eating alone ?—soon, in a most sur- 

rising manner, felt herself under its 
influence. A silly thing that she did, 
or was the cause of his doing, a thing 
that resulted in folly, was certainly 
never forgotten by her. It was an act 
that ever persistently presented itself 
disproportionately. 
their table was a half-wilted little 
plant. For some reason, or rather wine 
reason, she grew maudlin about what 
she called “the poor little thing.” It 
was thirsty, she said, “dying of thirst ;” 
the waiter, and how emphatic Madge 
was, must water it at once. 

“Water!” he had exclaimed, “why, the 

poor thing has been drinking water all 


its life!” And he lifted the bottle of 
wine that had just been opened and— 
ah! how gay he was in that moment, 
and she, too—poured the contents over 
the plant. How it had foamed and siz- 
zled, and how she had held on to his 
arm and tried to make him stop while 
she laughed, couldn’t stop laughing. 
Ah! she had never known a moment 
like that, such a moment of play in all 
her life! . . . No wonder it was al- 
ways to come up. 

When they left the hotel darkness 
had settled upon the world and before 
they reached home the stars were out. 

As the air had grown more chilly 
with the coming on of night, he had 
added furs, until it seemed to Madge 
they were buried in these soft warm 
covers. He did not kiss her, but once 
he let her head rest against him. She 
no doubt slept, for she remembered 
how surprised she was to find herself 
thus, her head upon his breast, his arm 
about her. 

He must have awakened her, for how 
the city burst upon her gaze! .. . 

The next day he left for his home in 


Chicago. 
IX 


Ir was well on in February before he 
returned to New York. ; 

He quickly noted marked changes in 
her. For an instant he felt her appren- 
ticeship might have been over pro- 
longed. He seemed to see her through 
a smoky veil. Her eyes looked out at 
him hopelessly above black circles, the 
rings were loose on her fingers, her 
throat was slenderer. 

She came forward to meet him as a 
somnambulist might, wholly uncon- 
scious, or going forward without the 
strength to do so. And in spite of his 
first fear he met all this with a smile 
in his blue eyes. He decided that she 
had suffered enough, that her months 
of doubt had made her equal to any 
flight he might demand of her. She 
would make no resistance; there was 
nothing for him to overcome. All these 
things had been absorbed in her long- 
ing for him. They no longer had any 
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meaning for him. She was stupid, be- 
wildered, lost to the world, herself, in- 
capable of reproach. 

“I’m going to dine you in my home 
this evening,” he said, adding to her in- 
fatuation by the sunlight of a smile that 
never failed to intoxicate her. 

“Are you?” she asked, while a tremor 
passed over her. 

“I have a Turk there whose cooking 
will surprise you!” 

“Will 

Her eyes, a bit aglow, were in his. 
But she suddenly felt tired, stupidly 
tired. As a matter of fact she was al- 
most wishing he would kiss her once, 
one kiss, the kind that had lingered in 
her mind, that would some day be hers, 
and go away. She was tired, utterly 
tired; tired out. It was all that she 
seemed to know—to realize. She didn’t 
feel equal to him; he would discover 
this and leave her again. The idea 
aroused her as from a trance. Leave 
her! Ah! Her eyes closed as if in 
pain, and she caught at the lapels of his 
coat. 

“What is it?” he asked laughing a 
little. 

“T don’t know,” and she took her 
hands down and moved away from him, 
“TI believe I am ill! If you went away 
—left me in that way—as you have—I 
would die!” 

“Nonsense,” he 
dreaming !” 

“No, no, it isn’t nonsense, and I’m 
not dreaming. I’m awake, terribly 
awake! I love you—no, don’t make 
fun of it—please don’t—I ‘ove you— 
I’ve suffered as no woman ever suffered 
on this earth before! I liked it at first, 
when the flames were all leaping. They 
hurt, but I liked it. I was tremendous- 
ly excited, I suppose. But I’m not ex- 
cited any more; not a flame will leap; 
I feel dead. I can’t stand it! I can’t, 
really—it’s killing me!” 

They stood in silence. It had grown 
quite dark during the past few moments 
and outside the snow had begun to fall. 
It came down leisurely in large swirling 
flakes. In the sudden gloom of the 
room her white face with its beautiful 


smiled, “you’re 


tortured eyes looked hopelessly wistful, 
passionately tender. 

But if she was living through her 
feelings he was living his feelings 
through his brain. He knew all that 
she was feeling, knew the height that 
through him she had reached. While 
he was a man fashioned by nature for 
fickleness he in no way underestimated 
his fickle experiences. He saw love as 
a mathematical proposition, nine-tenth 

reparation, one-tenth realization. But 

e had never been able to find fault 
with the sum as worked out by him. If 
it was his destiny to victimize women to 
an erratic temperament, since it was in- 
stinctive—was his nature—was he to 
blame? He had never, in the usual ac- 
ceptancée of the term, been faithful to 
any woman, never been able to do aught 
but glorify occasions for them. It suf- 
ficed for him, why not for them? Why 


couldn’t a woman reach up to the glory. 


of the evanescent? He didn’t know. 
As a matter of fact, he didn’t care. He 
bent to her. 

“You are quite sure you love me?” 
he asked in a low voice, and saw the 
tremor that passed over her. 

His tenderness so long withheld and 
now so palpably expressed stirred her 
to the depths. It transformed her 
misery into happiness: engulfed all her 
suffering of the past weeks. She tried 
to speak and could not. So, merely with 
a manufactured wan smile, she nodded 
her answer. Her eyes, wonder-lit yet 
terrified, then fastened steadily in 
He could see that back of her love 
was terror, terror of herself, of him, of 
all the conventions of life. Her ecstasy 
was blinded with fright. . . . She was 
like one facing the supernatural—some- 
thing he fears he is not equal to. 

Returning her rapt gaze he laid his 
hands caressingly upon her shoulders. 


There were no flickering taunts in his . 


eyes now, no cruelty, no teasing. A 
fierce steady light shone from them, in 
which there was infinite compassion and 
tenderness. . . . In the moment he 
loved. . . 


Presently he seated her beside him 
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and continued to look upon her like a 


man who has created a living, breathing — 


statue from cold marble and is ready 
for its unveiling. He had the power 
to translate this to her, so that her 
stupidity forsook her and she under- 
stood. All the emotions awake in him 
began to find an echo in her. In his 
thoughts he had lifted her to supreme 
importance. 

How silent it was! . . . She felt a 
bit sleepy. Her eyes closed for a mo- 
ment, and opened in a kind of stare as 
though in search of something. It 
seemed to her that she had become sat- 
urated with bliss—that she was in a 
dream. It made her want to escape all 
reality, even herself, and give herself 
up completely to dreams, visions of the 
wonderful, the wonderful and the un- 
known. She found it difficult to en- 
dure these sensations; her eyes con- 
tinued to feel heavy; her lids began to 
open and shut. . . . She feared she 


- would fall asleep. A beautiful smile lit 


her features s impelled, entirely against 
her will, she offered him her lips. 

When the kiss was over she aroused 
herself. She even stood up, for a mo- 
ment forgetful of him, as she tried to 
figure out the situation, what it all 
meant. 

He got up quietly, folded her in his 
arms, closed her staring eyes with his 
kisses, and then pressed a passionate 
one upon her mouth. 

“Go,” he said finally, “get your 
wraps, heavy ones. I fear,” and he 
smiled delightfully, “we are to be visited 
by a heavy snow storm.” 

She reached her room amazed, but it 
was the amazement of rapture. She 
was a conventional woman, thoroughly 
so: she had never broken a social law 
of any kind in her life. . . . She seemed 
to have been blown into this situation 
on a hot wind that had overtaken her 
from some beautiful unknown land. 


x 


In the afternoon of the following day 
he telephoned that business called him 
out of town. 


If Madge had been blown into a sit- 
uation on a strong, hot wind from a 
beautiful known land, it seemed to 
her that she had now been blown by a 
biting blast to a dull barren rock... . 
But there was nothing for her to do. 

During the weeks that followed much 
of her time was spent gazing listlessly 
through windows. . . . That red car 
might appear. . . . She spent whole 
days motoring through the streets with 
the hope of catching a glimpse of him, 
or of locating the place in which she 
had dined with him. She could only re- 
member that they had motored through 
a driving snow storm to a building, and 
that it was big, and white in color 
scheme. She could recall vaguely the 
usual marble hall, lights, servants in at- 
tendance, an elevator that moved swift- 
ly... . But where?... 

There were many such buildings as 
that one in New York. There was 
a kind of madness in her motoring 
through the streets by the hour with 
the hope of finding that particular 
building. She felt it was. But then, 
and a queer smile would settle around 
her set lips, she was mad. Mad for the 
sight of him, his smile, the strange color 
of his eyes, the magic of his bearing, 
the slenderness of his hands, his feet in 
their highly polished narrow shoes! 
And Madge would clench her fists and 
breathe as though the word contained 
some strange comfort for her. Mad! 
Mad! Mad!... 

There were moments when she burnt 
from head to foot in shame as though 
she had found herself in consuming 
flames. But these would melt into 
pleasurably tempered memories—mem- 
ories that never failed to end in her suf- 
focation. Semetimes, after she was in 
bed, she would lie on her back and 
fancy that she was dying... . 

In such moment she would pray that 
God would allow her one moment of his 
presence before it was all over. But 
the pale light of early morning would 
speak to her of life, another day to be 
lived... . 

If only, she would think, her spirit 
had taken its flight in that warm won- 
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derful place while his lips had clung 
to hers! The ecstasy of love is, or so 
she thought, the border land between 
life and death, earth and heaven, why 
couldn’t she have entirely made her 
escape into heaven? Why had he not 
—surely God knew that he was cruel 
enough—aided her by a dagger thrust 
in “her heart? 

Where was he? . . . 

Why did she never—she who was 
ever on the hunt—meet him any- 
where? ... 

Spring came with its warm promise ; 
early summer came with its pale tiny 
fairy-like leaves breaking out in a night 
wherever the glance might fall; birds 
chirped and flew with new found hap- 
piness; wraps were cast aside; little 
= of that magic age from eleven to 
ourteen appeared airily in the streets 
as from fairy realms; older girls grew 
wistful and talked by the hour of men 
and what life held; poets left their fire- 
sides for forest and stream; the old 
wandered forth at sundown to dream of 
the past and bless God for their remain- 
ing senses. All things were alive, busy, 
full of movement, laughter, song, 
and gentle tears, and yet—he never 
eame. 

XI 


It was in August that she ran across 
his name in a list of prominent men at 
a stag party at the very hotel she had 
been stopping at on that fateful day of 
their meeting in the gay open-air res- 
taurant on the beach. 

He was there again! She knew but 
the one thing!—where- he was—she 
eould go and find him... . 

It made her dizzy. It was as though 
all her veins had suddenly become un- 
eorked and were pouring burning fluids 
through her... . 

It took her some little time to collect 
herself. Even with her vision cleared 
her body was in a tumult, her hands 
trembling. At last she had located 
him! No shipwrecked mariner had ever 
hailed the first glimpse of a far distant 
ship as she hailed this sight of a man’s 


printed name in a newspaper. She 
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saw herself thus, as a shipwrecked one, 
starved, half crazed by isolation, on the 
verge of insanity through suffering. So 
dumb and deadening had been these 
weary months in which she had given 
herself up daily, hourly, to slow tor- 
ture, that it was only in this momenf 


that she actually recognized the anguish — 


she had been through. It was swee 
ingly upon her now, anguish in all its 
forms, anguish of the desolation, the 
deserted, the insulted—how often she 
had said that—insulted, insulted—an- 
guish of the used, the lightly dealt with, 
the worn shoe tossed aside—a thousand 
thoughts filled her mind... . 

But with her eye on the printed name 
all these things were forgotten; she 
seemed to see into a blinding light! She 
laughed, she cried, she fell down, bury- 
ing her face in her arms, she was up 
again dancing like some wild savage 
with her hands flung above her head. 
She had sighted the ship! Never mind 
now what she had suffered ; never mind 
his ill treatment, whateve: ae had done 
—she didn’t care what he had donef 
Maybe fate, something beyond his con- 
trol, had torn him from her! Never 
mind that! One glimpse of those blue 
eyes with a laugh in them, one merry 
jest from his lips, one—ah, God!— 
pressure of those lips upon hers, and 
what was suffering. . . . Gladly, glad- 
ly, she would go through it all to ex- 
perience the joy of seeing him again. 

In supreme moments conditions per- 
ish. She saw no conditions; she was 
deaf and dumb to any wrong perpe- 
trated upon her! This man had given 
her her one experience in life, through 
him had come the meaning of life, the 
excuse for all its pains, the immensity 
of a person’s existence on earth. 

Her eyes blazed, her throat was 
parched, and presently her teeth chat- 
tered and she feared her knees were 
giving away under her. She put out 
her arms in the direction she fancied 
he was, stumbled to a chair, dropped 
into it, and looking straight ahead of 
her, began to sob, sob out her hap- 

iness, her indifference to her past—or 
future. . . . She knew but one 
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thing. . . . She was going to him— 
going to find him! 


XII 


Sue arrived at dusk and found the 
porch crowded. Some had dined, some 
were about to dine. Parties were ar- 
riving, as she was ; parties were leaving. 

The place was gayly lit, and full of 
people; worldly men feigning wealth; 
overdressed women feigning indiffer- 
ence ; cleverly dressed girls feigning in- 
terest, eagernes, piquancy. Those little 
girls, too, girls from eleven to fourteen, 
were there, full of movement and airy 
grace, charming in their flat-heeled 
shoes and bared legs, all with big ribbon 
bows holding their cuss. Girls of that 
age had always interested her ; nothing, 
she had ever thought in all the world, 
was half so pretty and engaging. She 
smiled as they passed her. But upon 
what would she not in this moment have 
cast a half tremulous smile? . . . One 
must smile at the thought of heaven 
ahead... . 

As she paused on the porch to collect 
herself before entering to engage her 
room, she noticed one of those young 
girls, dressed in white, with brown socks 
on and gold brown ribbon on her hair, 
standing in front of a man, the upper 
part of whom was obscured from her 
view. On the other side of the man a 
small, dark-haired woman was seated, 
and next to her, a boy of ten in a rocker 
much too large for him. Almost she 
cast a little smile there, upon, what she 
mentally designated, this family group. 
And then, with one of those quick 
buoyant gestures, natural to her age, the 
girl ran off, and she saw that the man 
she had been screening was he—her 
man!... 

A little sharp cry escaped her. In- 
different eyes fell upon her, for a sec- 
ond, and among them, his. 

His alone lingered, but with no more 
apparent recognition than though he 
had never seen her before. He turned 
and entered into conversation with the 
woman, his wife, of course, and the boy. 

Madge did not know how she engaged 
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her room and found herself in it. In 


fact, she had no recollection of taking © 


the room. It seemed to her that she re- 
turned to consciousness to find herself 
there, standing in the centre of it, dumb 
and inanimate. It might have been for 
all association of ideas a room in some 
new world she had reached. 

Finally a sharp knock on the- door 
caused her to start violently and feel 
the blood rush through her. . . . Her 
trunk was brought in. She made no 
remark about it, offered no tip. - 

Nothing came to her to say—there 
was nothing to say. She was conscious 
of but one thing. She felt light, an ob- 
ject without weight, and all the things 
about her seemed the same—light, 
flimsy, trifling—that together with her 
might any moment move away or be dis- 
solved.... 

She hadn’t removed her hat... . 
She just stood there. . . . And then— 
it might have been minutes, it might 
have been hours, she never knew—there 
came another knock. She supposed she 
had answered “come in” for he en- 
« 

“Don’t be nervous about my coming 
to your room,” he said, “I own this 
hotel—it’s all right.” 

She aroused herself to wonder at his 
saying this—as if she cared. She looked 
at him—she the conventional woman to 
whom the observances of social cus- 
toms were the most serious things in 
the world—ready to laugh in his face. 
As if she cared! As she made no re- 
ply, but merely stood staring, drinking 
from his face as those perishing on the 
desert might who behold the waters of 
a spring, he went on quite calmly. 

“The fact that I own this place brings 
me here occasionally. I used to have 
the old gentleman, who was part owner 


with me, to look after things. He died 


last winter.” 

“Do you think,” Madge asked after 
quite a pause, “that what you are say- 
ing interests me? That I care why you 
are here—what brings you, or who is 
dead ?” 

“Perhaps not. But it is in my posi- 
tion as ‘owner here,” and he shot a 
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‘sharp glance at her, “that I suggest you 


lad better leave in the morning. You 
may have noticed that I have my fam- 
ily with me.” 

“It is your family then? You are 
married ?” 

“Naturally,” he returned coolly, “a 
man of my type is too egotistical to 
withstand the desire to reproduce 
himself. That is why I  mar- 
ried.” : 

She stared at him, amazed that hé 
eould look so stern, that there was not 
a trace about him of merriment, of 
teasing, not a shadow of the things that 
had been a part of him during the brief 

riod when he had given his time to 

er entertainment. She saw him as 
men knew him, the cold, relentless 
business man whose self-control and 
cruelty had amassed millions. And 
strange or not strange, this passionless 
image of the man, who had maddened 
her for more than a year, maddened 
her more now. There was about him 
the polish of refined metal, the piercing 
rays of a flawless diamond, after all 
a man of breeding, an aristocrat who 
eould cover any craven deportment 
with an irresistible manner ; a man who 
used himself in the world with the grace 
and magnetic projection of a great art- 
ist on the stage. Compared to him, as 
opposed to the reflected polish of him, 
Madge, this woman who was sweet and 
lovable, and ingenuous, felt clumsy, 
heavy, in no sense his match, altogether 
unequal to him. She thought, poor 
thing, for so some women love such a 
man, if only he could command some 
service of her, and her mind flew to 
things, abject things that she would do 
if only he would bid her do them! 
When she spoke it was to say aimless 


* things. 


“I came here,” she began feebly, “to 
see you. I saw from the papers you 
were here. The minute I saw your 
name I had to come! I’ve been dying, 
dying, these past months, every day 
since you left me as you did”—she be- 

to wring her hands—“so cruelly, 
cruelly! I’m dying now. Can’t you 
see it?” 
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“No, and I+ suggest again that you 
leave in the morning!” 

He turned to go, indifferently, care- 
lessly, as he had that first day when he 
turned from her to the old gentleman 
at the table—the old gentleman who 
was dead. . . . In a flash the latent 
tiger spirit that dwells in all women 
like her, women of sweet nature and 
strong passions, came to the front. She 
made a leap for him, caught up the 
hand nearest her and deliberately draw- 
ing the skin together fastened her teeth 
in it. 

Then she stood back from him, no 
longer beautiful, with a livid, distorted 
face, panting. 

He had turned pale from the pain. 
Beyond that he made no sign. 

“You should find someone ie ilove 
you,” he said quietly. 

The tiger moment had passed; she 
was standing before him now, weak, 
miserable, tortured, full of longing for 
him, ready for more brutal words, bru- 
tal treatment. She knew this, that the 
last spark of spirit in her had expired, 
that she was now utterly abased, de- 
based. Overwhelming self-pity at- 
tacked her, tears gushed to her eyes, 
and she began wringing her hands 
again. 

“How can you,” she whispered, look- 
ing at him with all the wonder of her 
infatuation, her blind, unwarranted 
idolatry shedding a holy light over her 
countenance. “How can you,” she re- 
peated softly; “after—after—” She 
broke down. 

“You are not still thinking of that, 
are you?” he asked, with a ghost of the 
old cynical smile for the first time lurk- 
ing in his eyes. 

“Yes, I’m thinking of it; I'll always 
think of it! Do you mean to say that 


you’ve forgotten it—that you don’t?” 


“Not to my disadvantage, nor, Mrs. 
Westmore, should you. I have never 
regarded an incident, either in my busi- 
ness or social life, except for what it 
represented to me at the time.” 

“Then why didn’t you tell me that— 
why didn’t you prepare me?” | 

He merely smiled at her. 
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“Do you mean,” and she looked hope- 
lessly at him, “that—I am never to see 
you again?” 

He moved off and showed her the 
back of his hand. “I should say,” he 
remarked coolly, “you are not a safe 
person for one to see!” 

And he turned, having cleverly put 
her ultimate dismissal on herself, and 
walked out of the room. 

For a full minute she stood as one 
transfixed with her eyes on the closed 
door. She turned suddenly then, seized 
by tremendous excitement. His words 
had given her hope. She would go 
down, see him—see him in some way— 
beg forgiveness of him for having done 
that—oh! that she could have hurt him, 
given him pain! She would tell him 
that she must have been insane for the 
moment. And that would be the truth! 


XIII 


PossisLy it was this hope of re- 
awakening his interest, or it may have 
been to look beautiful in his eyes—to 
be for once the most beautiful woman 
in the world—that caused her to decide 
to dress herself resplendently, to weigh 
herself down in jewels that might, like 
beacon lights, attract him. There was 
something ablaze within her that she 
felt thus aided would convert her love- 
liness into beauty. 

She rang for servants and had her 
trunk and bags opened; she ordered a 
~ of champagne to give her courage. 

erhaps there was infinite pathos in 
this, her intuitive knowledge that she 
required aid when all her pulses were 
leaping in a declaration of triumphant 


- daring. Just what this triumphant dar- 


ing was leading her to she didn’t know. 
He was downstairs, and her mind was 


* upon that one idea as one’s eyes are 


fixed at times upon a pyrotechnical dis- 
play in the heavens that blind and may 
destroy. She was in the moment in the 
throes of love at its wildest height. 
In such moments the ordinary being 
becomes extraordinary, passes the lim- 
its of sanity to a blissful realm of in- 


sanity. Unsatisfied love, or a love dis- 
dained, has its moments of reward in 
madness. Madge was mad. In a way 
she knew it. 

When she was fully equipped for her 
undefined attack she was seized by sud- 
den fear. She was afraid to go down- 
stairs. She thought of silly things, such 
as appearing before the wife and de- 
claring herself, or wishing she might 
be armed with a pistol. She ought to 
kill him if by her killing him she could 
rid herself of the pain of desire for 
him. And then she stood still and im- 
aged him. The burnished hair, the 
blue eyes with their smile, the high-bred 
nose, the defined contour of the jaw, 
those clean-shaven, masculine lips from 
which light, teasing words had issued, 
sometimes to please, sometimes to hurt, 
those lips that had denied her kisses, 
touched hers lightly to provoke desire 
for them, but that had also given kisses 
such as no man—and this she honestly 
believed—had ever or could ever give. 

And through all this excitement of 
false hope the truth showed grim. It 
was over. She knew it, felt it, and 
looked into a future as barren as a road 
of stone. Perhaps the only definite 
thing that controlled her was that she 
could see him again, rest, no matter 
how, the ache of her eyes to look upon 
him. And there is no greater love than 
that which has gone beyond the hope of 
response or relief or touch, only that 
the eye may rest upon the thing that 
has killed. 

She descended feeling all these 
things, and strangely enough, once 
among the gay throng that greeted her, 
as she stepped out of the elevator, the 
hope that had flickered and burnt out 
returned. Had he not always forsaken 
her to return? Maybe he had come so 
boldly to her room to caution her as to 
the presence of his family, maybe, and 
a little faint gasp caught in her throat, 
it was his intention to see her later. 

She took her seat in the rotunda and 
with luminous eyes looked on at the 
gaiety surrounding her. 

Placarded about the place were no- 
tices that a certain dancer would ap- 
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pear during the intermission of the 
public dances. In addition to the pla- 
cards, with little pictures of the dancer 
in the corners, several posters were on 
display. 

Madge had heard of this dancer and 
a bit of interest diverted her for a mo- 
ment at the thought of seeing her. She 
got up, and, walking over to a large 
framed picture of her, studied it. It 
was a sensuous picture, one in which 
lids, bosom, arms, limbs, hung limp and 
heavy with passion. In the dark, smoul- 
dering eyes that looked out with insolent 
self-confidence there lurked the insinu- 
ation of the cyincal smile that his blue 
eyes held. As with him it was all brain 
and sense, here art, but no heart. 

The first feeling she experienced as 

to this dancer was one of envy. Here 
was one who had realized herself, 
achieved, had the courage to project 
her personality; become somebody, 
somebody who could have her pictures 
exhibited in a fashionable place like this, 
and keep fashionable people on the qui 
vive for her appearance. It was won- 
derful, she thought, to have been able 
to single oneself out for consideration. 
She looked very long at the picture, al- 
most passionately into the burning black 
eyes. The woman was not beautiful, 
made no effort at proclaiming beauty. 
She was something far more than beau- 
tiful. What?... 
Madge did not know. But it was 
there, it seemed to her, issuing in 
streams even from the tips of pointed 
fingers. She looked wistfully at the 
tips of those fingers with their gleam- 
ing nails sharpened into points like 
little daggers. And she, the conven- 
tional woman with her own nails po- 
litely rounded, who had ever regarded 
ultra effects of her person as ill-bred, 
longed with all her soul to be like this 
woman—ill-bred, lawless, even_vile—as 
was her reputation, for but one hour, 
one hour in which to charm him through 
something new to give. And in this 
also she was infinitely pathetic. 

She turned finally with a wilted feel- 
ing, her self-confidence flagging, very 
nearly gone, in fact, to the chair she 


‘with compassion for her. 


had vacated. She began looking about 
her again, hoping that he might appear, 
pass through, be seated somewhere. 
She sat there a long while, but got no 
glimpse of him. When the dancer was 
announced she got up and followed peo- 
ple to the ballroom. He might be there 
. . » She scanned eagerly the assembled 
throng. He was not among 
them. 


She had neither lunched nor dined. . 


Her head felt light. She was afraid 
she might put out her hands stupidly 
and so kept them pressed to the arms of 
the chair cor clasped hard in her lap. 


The strain of thus controlling her hands” 


was exhausting. She wondered if she 
might not faint, and, if she did, if he 
would come to her aid? Her lips trem- 
bled piteously at this thought, and she 
tried to fix her attention on other 
things. 

Finally the dancer appeared and she 
looked upon her as one in a trance. She 
saw her a flying figure in scarlet and 
yellow, who wore a cap with a gold 
tassel that played about her left ear. 
Madge thought she looked like Theda 
Bara in a vampire rdle. 

When the dance was over how the 
people applauded, and how she, the 
dancer, bowed and bowed and bowed, 
with the yellow tassel bobbing about 
her ear. 

The moment she had disa red the 
orchestra struck up a new air and the 
guests were on the floor again, glad to 
resume their dancing, They seemed to 


Madge to put the entire place in rhyth- ~ 


mic motion. 

Where was he? . . . How like him 
not to be where one might expect him 
to be! She saw his wife and was filed 
She saw the 
children run up to her, both of whom 
resembled him, and she hated her. She 
had served him. There was something 
for her'to hold by. If only she might 
have borne a child for him. . . . She 
was quite carried away by this 
thought. . . . 

She went back to her chair in the ro- 
tunda to watch for him. Finding it 
occupied, she took another, and sat 
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_and beautiful. 


there and looked out, trying at times 
to control the staring of her eyes. 

Later she found herself in her room 
beside the window, recalling that it had 
grown empty downstairs, and that a 
man who was extinguishing lights had 
paused and stared at her. She sup- 
posed it was then that she came to her 
room. 

She had not seen him! 

A pale light came through the opaque 
transom. Outside the moon was rising, 
as large, it seemed to her, as the head 
of a barrel. Its pale silver surface 
fascinated her. She could not take her 
eyes from it. . . . All the sounds of the 
hotel had subsided. The elevator was 
no longer going up and down. Finally 
the light that had lit her room through 
the transom went out. 

She turned with this change and 
looked about the room trying to distin- 
guish things, until at last it was all quite 
clear, the room itself and all its fit- 
tings were re-established. She experi- 
enced a sense of relief over this. . . . 

And then-her heart leaped. Perhaps 
he had ordered that light extinguished! 
. « « For a few moments she was quite 
buoyed up by this thought. . . . She 
almost believed it was so. . . . But as 
the moments passed it died out, and she 
just sat there, hopeless, helpless, as one 
conscious of dying, but unable to fight 
for life. With a little wearied change 
of her position she wished she were dy- 
ing, that it were possilile to just sit 
here like this and then not be. She 
wondered if he would care, and her lips 

uivered. She felt like this once when 
she had received a whipping at the 
hands of her mother, the being she 
loved best on earth. She couldn’t have 
been over seven, but her lips had quiv- 
ered all day, and she had experienced 
the same kind of feeling she had now. 

She looked out again. The moon was 
brighter and not so large. It looked 
more natural, just the moon, normal 
She wondered if it had 
reached as far as the ocean and was 
shining upon it. Things were so still 
she could hear the waves quite distinct- 
ly, aimlessly, pounding the shore. Her 
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mind flew to the little drowned girl in 
the blue dress that these same waves 
had toyed withsin the same aimless man- 
ner. That was the day she met him. 

. Her mind went again to the little 
drowned girl, and suddenly she saw 
herself in the little girl’s place being 
toyed with aimlessly as she had been. 
She would look larger, though, more 
awkward, quite clumsy, in fact, and she 
was overtaken with a sense of horror 
at the idea of his seeing her thus and 
being amused. That was all—he would 
be amused. . 

And yet the ocean drew her, the 
ocean with the moon shining upon it 
opposite the spot. where she had seen 
him first and, as she now. recalled, 
doubted him. Even with her first 
glimpse of him distrust of him was 
born. . . . She told herself she was 

She wondered finally what time it 
was, and got up to look at a little jew- 
eled clock that she had put out on the 
dresser. Two o'clock! She had not 
thought it was so late. Well, what 
of it? What difference did time 
make? . 

The room was hot, and she was tired. 
Ah! how tired she was! And she 
brushed her hair back from her brow. 
Never mind the hour, she would steal 
out and go there to the beach and stand 
there and—yes, maybe she might, after 
all—just throw herself into the ocean, 
or, she thought, she might ask God what 
she should do. 

She put a wrap about her and went 
down. 

The rotunda was perfectly empty 
now, and dimly lit. She had never seen 
it quite like this, and felt a bit bewil- 
dered and uncertain—a little afraid to 
go out. She saw that the doors to the 
eutrance proper were closed, and de- 
cided upon a rear one that she knew 
was left open all night. 

On her way to this door, which was 
at the extreme other end of the hotel, 
she had to pass the grill-room. She 
noticed, as she reached it, that it was 
also but dimly lit. Still there were some 
lights burning and beneath one, in a 
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corner, a couple was seated. They were 
the only ones. As to who these two 
were it did not take her ten seconds to 
discover. . . . He was one! His fingers 
were about a wine bottle that he had 
rested on the edge of the table while he 
bent forward and talked to his compan- 
ion. . . . His companion was the dan- 
cer. She was still wearing the red and 
yellow costume and the gold tasse! was 
still dangling over her left ear. 

It was the woman she studied, the 
woman with her bosom, according to 
Madge’s estimate, so indecently ex- 
posed, whose eyes burned and whose 
oversized jewels shot forth flames. How 
evil she looked—good God, how evil! 
But why not? . . . What a power an 
evil woman like that could wield! She 
cursed herself and all that was good in 
her, good and stupid, stupid since it had 
not held him. . . . 

He was pouring wine in the woman’s 
glass now. The gesture, the manner of 
his bending forward, his form in the 
sleek evening coat, and the movement 
of his arm, sent thrills through her. She 
was afraid of herself, afraid she would 
scream or stagger over to him—she did 
not know what she might not do, so she 
turned and fled, as one pursued, to 
her room... . 

For a moment she stood in the centre 
of it, white and breathless. And then 
still as one pursued and who must flee 
quickly she commenced to pack... . 

At seven in the morning she was on 
thetrain. . . . 


XIV 


Tue December sunlight streamed 
through the windows of the dining- 
room that had always seemed to Madge 
so ponderous and massive. 

It was in reality a very beautiful din- 
ing-room. All that it had needed was 
plenty of freshly cut flowers on the 
table. These had been supplied from 
the new- conservatory that her husband 
had added since his return. He had 
made flying trips about this conserva- 
tory, which, he told Madge, he intended 
should eclipse any in Europe. 


They were at table, awaiting the 
serving of breakfast. Madge wasn’t by 
any means the robust woman her hus- 
band had left when he started for Eu- 
rope, but she was very lovely in a pale 
lavender negligée which the white roses 
on the table brought out beautifully. 

Her husband was reading the paper. 
Suabtinty an exclamation broke from 

“Ye gods!” he exclaimed. 

“What?” inquired Madge sharply. 

“Cyril Fenwick has been shot by a 
woman—some dancer, who killed her- 


self afterwards!” 

“Cyril Fenwick?” asked Madge, 
white to her lips. 

“Yes, I khaew him slightly, had met 
him once or twice in a business way— 
at the club, too—a handsome, brilliant 
fellow who, between amassing millions, 
played fast and loose with women!” 

“Is he dead?” asked Madge, almost 
in a whisper, her excited, feverish eyes 
on the paper. 

“Yes, killed instantly!” He glanced 
at the paper. “Was tracked to some ho- 
tel in Chicago—but what’s the matter 
with you? You're as white as a sheet!” 

“Recently,” answered Madge through 
quivering lips, “the least thing upsets 
me. When I’ve had my coffee,” she 
added, bravely, “I'll be all right.” 

The servant entered with the service 
at this moment, and the next Madge 
was pouring the coffee for them both. 

The sun had touched one corner of 
the white cloth so that it shone like 
snow. . . . The perfume of the white 
roses blended with the fragrant aroma 
of delicious coffee. . . . At the extreme 
other end of the conservatory a canary 
bird was singing triumphantly. . . . 
The bird was a recent purchase. 

“He’s a fine singer, isn’t he?” asked 
her husband as he glanced through the 
open doors of the conservatory. 

“He is,” answered Madge faintly, 
“very 

And all over New York people were 
vreakfasting and commenting idly upon 
tragedies and trifles, more especially 
upon what a glorious morning it 
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MYSTERY 


By Marion L. Bloom 


Y husband does not understand 
me. He is a good husband, as 
husbands go, but there are times 

when I almost hate him for his lack of 
perception and finesse. 

I have tried to transport him into the 
realms of my rose-clouded dreams, or 
down to the gray depths of my sorrows; 
with untiring patience I have sought to 
help him cross that void of comprehen- 
sion between the sexes; and all to no 
end. 

If, in my fever of groping, I impro- 
vise soft, sad music, thinking thus to 


express what cannot be put into words, 
he sleeps peacefully. 

The poetry I read is chanted in a 
weird, yearning voice, but conveys 
nothirig to him of my frantic desire to 
be understood. 

In the faces of men I meet, I seek 
in vain for that tender responsive sym- 
pathy, but it comes not, and I wonder 
if I am so wholly different from other 
women. 

Am I never to be understood? 

Yet—what the dickens is it that I 
want understood ? 


THE BROKEN TOY 
By Elsie McCormick 


THE pretty little lady cried quite hard when they took him away. 


She had broken his heart. 


And now she had nothing left to play with. 


QED. 


TREAT a woman as your inferior and she'll give you credit for wisdom; 
treat her as your equal, she’ll endure you; treat her as your superior sae 


she'll despise you. 


GED> 


W OMEN rarely marry the man they want—for the reason that they are 
already married to someone else. 


GE> 
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THE SINS OF THE FOUR HUNDRED 


By 


IV. 
THE ORGIES OF SOCIETY 


HE orgies of Society are being 

carried to a greater extent than 

ever before in the history oi So- 
ciety. At the beginning of the war 
there was a general hue and cry of 
economy. People did a good deal of 
talking and made a tremendous pre- 
tense of cutting down expenses; to 
skimp became quite the fad of the 
hour. Anyone in the habit of follow- 
ing the newspaper accounts of social 
affairs must have noticed at this time 
a decrease of entertainment as listed 
for the public benefit. Society columns 


obviously shrank to very smail propor- 


tions. 

“The little money we can spare we 
are giving to Charity—sending over the 
water,” said Society. 

“Very commendable,” pronounced 
the world at large. “Our upper class 
is coming to the fore at last.” 

I think it fairly possible that Society 
was quite sincere at first in its resolu- 
tion to retrench in expenditures on en- 
tertainment. But dissipation has long 
since become such a necessary part of 
the lives of these people that to cut it 
out suddenly and entirely was found to 
be a sheer impossibility. So began a 
series of orgies, that gained a new tang 
from the fact that they were being con- 
ducted behind closed doors. Reporters 
were carefully excluded, the servants 
bribed to secrecy and Society ran ram- 
pant as before. 

Later, with a top market, things re- 
sumed their normal attitude. The ban 
of secrecy was lifted and our Society 


items once more play a leading part 
in- all the newspapers. 

Now it is of exactly this hold that 
dissipation has on our upper classes 
that I want to speak. Professor James 
tells us we can form a habit in twenty 
minutes. Small wonder, then, that 
these people who from childhood are 
initiated into a series of lavish parties 
should find themselves at an early age 
completely in the thrall of dissipation. 
The excitement of the thing gets them 
and very soon rises to a fever heat that 
drives them on recklessly from one 
thing to another until nothing but ex- 
cess satisfies. 

The average party as it exists in So- 
ciety qualifies as an orgy. Take any 
one of the big affairs that occur night 
after night in any one of our well- 
known summer resorts. Preparations 
are carried out on a mammoth scale. 
The most impossible things are brought 
within the range of possibility by a big 
bank account. If a ballroom should be 
found inadequate to the number of 
guests invited, an army of workmen 
can be employed to erect a new one 
over night or else to knock out the side 
of the house and extend the old one. 
Oftentimes most elaborate places are 
erected on the lawn, the beach or in a 
pine grove, and then demolished as soon 
as the occasions that called them forth 
are over. 

The decorations are usually superb. 
The best the florists in the country can 
offer is made use of, and often special 
plants and shrubs are brought from 
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South America to deck a ballroom for 
a night. Birds of brilliant plumage 
were used at one affair in Bar Harbor 
last summer, and thousands of wonder- 
ful butterflies were let loose in some 
ingenious way or other on another oc- 
casion. The butterflies were all dead 
within an hour, but the effect desired— 
that of something different—had been 
accomplished. 

The electrical and water displays 
cost thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars. No expense is spared in any line, 
and marvelous and brilliant effects are 
the result. The best-known scenic art- 
ists in the country are employed to 
create atmosphere. One ball last sum- 
mer in Bar Harbor represented a Phil- 
ippine village. Thatched cottages 
sprang up over night; natives of the 
Islands were found somewhere and 
herded together for the occasion. The 
music and supper were in line. Not 
a detail necessary to bring out the real- 
ism of the scene was omitted. 

And yet again, at a brilliant Chinese 
ball given in Newport, one of the drops 
alone was estimated to have cost five 
thousand dollars. The Chinese cos- 
tumes and jewelry of the guests must 
easily have run to the four or five hun- 
dred thousand mark. Egyptian, Rus- 
sian, gold balls!’ They follow each 
other in such quick succession that no 
one affair has a chance to stand out 
more clearly than any other. 

But in spite of the vast variety of 
settings the parties of Society are all 
fundamentally the same. They resolve 


- themselves in the last analysis into 


drunken revels. Given an excess of 
liquor, the most suggestive of modern 
music, and a people untrammelled to a 
considerable degree by notions of law 
and order, and there can be but one 
result. Drunkenness has long been 
looked upon as a necessary part of any 
big affair, and discreetly trained serv- 
ants are always on hand to take over 
the delinquents after they have become 
properly unconscious. At one big din- 
ner I remember two years ago, the 
hostess proved the first one to be dis- 
pensed with. 
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Another little scene at that same 
party stands out clear and distinct in 
my mind. A man, a hanger-on in So- 
ciety, was crawling on his hands and 
knees up the big staircase in the hall. 
A bottle of champagne protruded from 
one of-his trousers pockets. At the 
head of the stairs were four or five 
youths equally drunk and wildly hilar- 
ious. As the man laboriously dragged 
himself to the top step he was promptly 
kicked down the whole flight again, to 
the delight of the onlookers. 

And again, I remember at a party 
given at one of the big farms on Long 
Island a number of us, gay with alco- 
hol, achieved the brilliant idea of jump- 
ing off the piano. We evolved a sort 
of game out of the performance with 
much silly success and hilarity, until 
someone accidentally jumped on the 
hostess! 

At this same place there was given 
one Christmas night a party in the tan- 
bark ring. We were all supposed to 
represent animals and to bring along, 
besides, some live stock or other. I 
tell you, we were a motley crew. The 
masqueraders and the animals all mixed 
up together made for perfect Bedlam. 
A red, white and blue pig and one mild- 
eyed cow painted a vivid purple stand 
out most clearly in my mind. And then 
there were doves and pigeons dyed im- 
possible shades. 

Jack Colbert was some sort of bird, 
and in a frenzy of desire to do the thing 
properly, attempted to fly off the bal- 
cony into the ring below. Poor Jack! 
His six feet two crumpled into an ugly 
little heap, and we were afraid to go 
near him. But it turned out to be only 
a sprained ankle! If he had been sober 
and a poor working man with ten chil- 
dren to support, unquestionably he 
would have been killed. For it was an 
ugly drop. 

That same night we got to pushing 
one another into the swimming pool. It 
was great sport in the beginning, but 
in the end our enthusiasm carried us 
beyond bounds and a regular brawl en- 
sued. Someone hit Billy Diehl over 
the head and then threw him into the 
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water. We were all too drunk to know 
what was happening. If a footman 
near by had not noticed Billy’s failure 
to rise to the surface we might have 
all been guilty of manslaughter. As it 
was, a pulmotor had to be resorted to, 
but even that little incident failed to 
sober us. 


II 


But these things after all are trivial 
compared to the main issue of drunken- 
ness—that of sex. Men and women 
who might otherwise lead fairly decent 
lives are brought by means of alcohol 
into mad enamourments that sometimes 
wreck their whole careers. A diminu- 
tion in the use of liquor would bring 
about a corresponding diminution in 
the use of divorce court, I am per- 
fectly sure. 

At any affair one can see couples in 
various stages of infatuation scattered 
about the lawn, the conservatories, in 
any remote corner, in fact, where they 
can give themselves up to their absorp- 
tion without interference. 

A young matron well known in New 
York and Narragansett circles lost a 
very valuable necklace one night at a 
dance. The matter was duly bruited 
about in the newspapers and a con- 
spicuous reward offered. The necklace 
was found in an old tumbledown bath- 
house at the remote corner of the 
beach, at least half a mile from the 
club at which the dance had been given. 
The affair was promptly hushed up, 
and I believe the reward doubled. So 
at any big affair sex runs riot. The 
dressing rooms are apt to be scenes of 
disgusting obscenity, and before morn- 
ing the lowest sort of ribaldry reigns. 
Usually the respectable element lezves 
early. The rest carry on their revels 
indefinitely. Breakfast is served about 
eight or nine in the morning, and then 
the people are tumbled into motors and 
sent home. Detachments of the men 
sometimes leave in the midst of things 
for cheap cabarets, to flirt and dance 
with the tawdry habituées. And what is 
far worse, these men occasionally re- 


turn to the festivities later on and no 
questions are asked. 

I remember one little incident that 

occurred at Magnolia some years ago. 
Dick Edgeworth was to be married to 
a popular divorcée. Her wealth was a 
matter of note; Dick owed everybody. 
There was a party the night before the 
wedding, and nine o’clock the next day 
found us all pretty thoroughly sodden 
with drink, Dick worst of all. I re- 
member having a distinct notion in my 
mind that the wedding had to be put 
through at all costs. It was the cul- 
mination of a scheme on the part of 
Dick and the rest of us, a scheme that 
would put us all on easy footing. 
- And then at the last moment it 
looked as if the thing were going to 
pieces. We put Dick in hot water and 
steamed him ; we put him in cold water; 
we hit him with ice bags till he was 
black and blue; we rode him up and 
down in a motor; but he remained 
hopelessly, limply unconscious through 
it all. The wedding was to be at 
twelve. At eleven I was delegated to 
break the news to the lady. I told her 
the stark truth. She took it calmly and 
immediately set about the preparations 
for the postponement. The next day 
saw the two, Dick and the lady, united 
in the very holy bonds of matrimony 
amid the smiles and congratulations of 
a few dear friends. 

So much for affairs directly of So- 
ciety. I want to speak now of those 
half-world parties that play such a 
large part in the lives of our wealthy 
men. Never before in the history of 
the United States has there been so 
much money stored up in one place as 
there is at the present time in New 
York City. The fortunes made in war 
stocks in the last two years have been 
gigantic. And never before in the his- 
tory of this generation or the last has 
there been such a limited field in which 
to spend money. 

Ordinarily the millionaire has Eu- 
rope and the Orient—the world, in fact, 
as his playground, where he can squan- 
der his surplus vitality. But today, cut 
off from travel and foreign cities with 
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their variety of experiences, shut up in 
his own country—and with the wealthy 
man his own country usually spells 
New York—the millionaire is in des- 
perate straits. He is a bit blasé so far 
as New York orgies are concerned, so 
what is he to do? Carry these orgies 
to an extent never reached before, and 
if he cannot attain a novelty of kind, 
at least he feels he can attain a novelty 
of degree. Hence, the scandalous ex- 
cess of the affairs going on at the pres- 
ent moment. 

The so-called “chorus girl parties” 
are really the least of these evils. There 
is a great deal of talk about them, but 
for the most part they are comparative- 
ly harmless, as a few of the rules that 
really count for decency are observed. 
Usually a party of this sort takes place 
in some private room at one of the well- 
known restaurants. The decorations 
and dinner are extravagantly the best 
to be had. Favors for the girls run 
about five hundred dollars and up. At 
one affair I recall the favors were gold 
mesh bags—listed at Tiffany’s, I be- 
lieve, at about five hundred and fifty 
dollars; and at another, ladies’ gold 
cigarette cases with amethyst inset and 
blouse studs of pigeon-blood rubies. 

The old idea of a hundred dollar bill 


under each plate is quite obsolete. The _ 


high cost of living is no myth, and a 
hundred dollars means very little to 
some of our present-day chorus girls. 
The prettiest girls on Broadway are 
usually culled for a dinner of this sort. 
The affair starts with a fair show of 
respectability and runs the gantlet 


their rich hosts, often affect a show of 
reserve—at least before each other. 

And perhaps it is for the reason that, 
after all, there is a superficial veil of 
restraint, albeit slight, to these parties 
that they do not quite satisfy the 
wealthy man. Something crasser, more 
stark, is necessary as a goad to his 
jaded senses. The solution lies in the 
stag party—so called stag because only 
men are in on the first round. The~ 
very worst type of woman is introduced 
later. 

Some years ago a well-known cocotte 
of London was served up at a dinner 
in a huge game pie. Our present-day 
menus still show a trace of this some- 
thing 4 la cocotte. The incident created 
much gossip in the newspapers, but what 
was heresy yesterday becomes merely 
the banal today, and this sort of thing 
has been overworked to the point where 
it is now considered a bore. Nude 
women have been served up in Spanish 
omelets, soufflés, on oyster shells, in 
huge bowls of wine, and so on. A tank 
of women dressed as goldfish was the 
feature of one dinner not long ago and 
great sport ensued in the catching of 
them by means of nooses. 

But the tendency of the present day 
is toward the bizarre. Oriental dancers, 
Hindoo snake charmers, and West In- 
dian girls have been found to ‘have a 
certain tang the white women lack. 
“Little Egypt,” as she called herself, 
was probably the first of this kind. 

At a dinner given in New York this 
Christmas Eve there were forty men 
present. Fourteen little colored girls 
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only too eager to get the patronage of 
wealth. 

A well-known dancer, who had 
danced in most of New York’s best res- 
taurants was arrested for exactly this 
last summer at Narragansett Pier. He 
had agreed to furnish thirty girls for a 
stag party, but the authorities stepped 
in and took him to jail before he had 
fulfilled his contract. Some one else 
was found at the last minute, however, 
to supply the lack, so the party went 
merrily on and there was much laugh 
at the expense of the officials who had 
tried to interfere. 

Money can surmount any difficulty. 
I pass over the obscenities introduced 
by way of entertainment at these 
parties. A sufficiently illuminating ex- 
ample of this sort of thing has been 
given due attention in one of our so- 
called society weeklies but recently. 


III 


I RECENTLY heard an interesting re- 
mark @ propos of the present-day meth- 
ods of spending money. A man who 
had just died was under discussion. 

“He was a perfectly good chap,” said 
someone, “and had loads of money, but 
when he died they found he’d spent it 
all.” 

“But, if he was a good chap,” cut in 
someone else, “how under the heavens 
did he spend his money ?”. 

So it goes. Revelry, debauchery, ex- 
cess, these are the acknowledged ways 
of putting in use a large fortune. 

I shall not give any more details of 
the orgies we have been discussing. 
They are rather too shocking. I think 
they are carried to a greater extent in 
New York City than any other place, 
although various yachting parties and 
week-end affairs in shooting lodges in 
the Adirondacks bid fair to outdo the 
city debauches. This is due, no doubt, 
to the fact of their longer duration and 
their extreme isolation. For there are 
no police laws and regulations on the 
deep and none to speak of in the heart 
of the mountains. The worst party I 
ever took part in was on a yacht. A 
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week’s drunken revelry with all it en- 
tailed, and I was forced to go to a 
sanitarium for a month to get myself 
in shape again. 

There is another sort of orgy that 
should not be omitted—the sort that 
has been just recently exposed in the 
raid of a Thirty—th street so-called 
“studio.” This “studio” sort of orgy— 
with its opium-smoking, et cetera—is 
only to be expected, I suppose, where 
the other kinds of dissipation have been 
pushed to banality. It is unfortunate 
there can not be a general raid of the 
private residences where this drug-us- 
ing sort of thing has considerable sway. 

Gambling is another thing that seems 
to be getting a stronger and stronger 
hold upon our upper classes. How 
much money has been lost in the various 
gambling houses that used to be so 
popular can be judged from the mam- 
moth fortunes made by the men who 
ran those houses and from the almost 
regal splendor with which those places 


were kept up. I am speaking, of course, © 


of the gaming place where a man has to 
be known and rated to play. 

There is one place in particular that 
I have in mind, a place closed by the 
authorities a few years ago, where lux- 
ury ran rampant. I have never seen in 
any other place in this country or in 
Europe a finer collection of bronzes, 
marbles, pictures and rugs. Every de- 
tail of equipment was superb. And 
every night there was served, of course, 
to all the players a supper that would 
satisfy the most exacting epicure, with 


all the champagne that was called for. . 


The general atmosphere of this place 
was that of entertainment by a most 
lavish host. There would gather here 
night after night practically the same 
crowd of men, all with the gaming fe- 
ver in their blood, and the stakes 
would run higher as the night advanced. 
Recklessness begets recklessness, and 
millions of dollars would change hands 
in no time. “ 

I know of one man who lost seven 
hundred thousand dollars in a few 
hours, and one of the biggest business 
blocks in Newport changed hands over 
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night. A well-known yacht that carried 
off a celebrated cup one year came sud- 
denly into the possession of a man who 
couldn’t possibly have collected money 
enough to buy it. And two famous 
race horses at Virginia Hot Springs 
changed owners very suddenly in a 
peculiar manner. 

The gambling orgies of our million- 
aires rose to such heights a few years 
ago that the authorities deemed it wise 
to close down on the gaming houses. 
Everyone remembers the campaign, of 
course, and it seemed for a while as if 
the evil were being extirpated. 

But, contrary to expectation, the 
closing of these houses has resulted in 
the spreading of the gambling evil in 
a most insidious manner. Instead of 
being localized, confined to a few cen- 
tres, it has scattered and taken root in 
hundreds of places. There are prob- 
ably many more gambling places in 
New York today than ever before. The 
places are fairly unpretentious but the 
evil is as far-reaching as ever it was in 
the days of the giant establishments. 
The ‘raid of a small exclusive place has 
just taken place in the Fifties and one 
fairly conspicuous millionaire, I hear, is 
obliged to remain out of New York in 
order not to give evidence against the 
owner of the place. 

This is but an echo of that earlier 
campaign where a number of young 
bloods were denied New York for simi- 
lar reasons. 

There are gambling places in New 
York City that cater to not more than 
six people, and it is at small places of 
this sort that the biggest fortunes are 
made and lost. 

A girl I knew, an artist or something 
of the sort, a girl earning her own live- 
lihood, told me once she had been 
broached several times in regard to the 
use of her place for some such pur- 

se. 

“Your studio is quite shut off from 
observation and there will never be 
more than five or six men,” so the 
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tempter had argued. It would have 
meant a fabulous amount for the girl 
and very little risk, for the patrons were 
of the wealthiest set in the city. This 
is a typical instance of the methods em- 
ployed by men seeking to establish gam- 
ing clubs. 

Many wealthy men’s residences have 
of late practically become gambling 
houses. Poker, bridge, roulette (most 
private houses have their own wheels 
now) have full sway and night after 
night men gather and play till morn- 
ing. Yachting and shooting parties are 
given with gambling as the main di- 
version. The fever gets these people 
and soon not the slightest thing in the 
world has interest for them unless a 
stake is involved. There was an eight 
thousand dollar golf game played in 
Newport last summer, and a fifteen 
thousand dollar tennis game. And so 
on—the tiniest incident of existence is 
made the main issue of large sums of 
money. 

Take a chance—that’s the life of the 
millionaire. His income is dependent 
for the most part upon chance. The 
stock market is as much a lottery as the 
roulette wheel. So it is only to be ex- 
pected, I suppose, that the love of risk 
should dominate his whole life. It is 
but an accident of his existence. And 
with this love of risk there goes hand 
in hand that love of variety, that crav- 
ing for something new that is the ac- 
tuating force in all these orgies I have 
been talking about. But it is this striv- 
ing after the unknown that will chance 
any risk that has characterized the 
biggest men in our country. So the 
motivating force of the best can be re- 
duced to the same terms as that of 
the worst. If it is the motive that 
counts, then after all this righteous dis- 
sertation on orgies is said and done— 
what is there to condemn? 

Excess has been the natural out- 
growth of wealth ever since the world 
began, and it will no doubt continue to 
be so till the end of all time. 
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GHOSTS 


By Kingsley Moses 


Yes, of course I 


lie e in them.” . 

The Doctor tossed his dead 
cigar stump into the fire, and reached 
deliberately for a fresh Corona. He 
was acutely argumentative, the Doctor, 
and evidently wished to give us all 
plenty of time to open up on him. 

In this he was disappointed. 

‘Nobody spoke. 

Finally, after undue deliberation in 
lighting the fresh cigar, the Doctor con- 
tinued. 

“You fellows are all sceptical, of 
course. But—well—I believe in ghosts. 
Yes, even in the reincarnation of disem- 
bodied spirits; their perception, at any 
rate by the mortal eye. Doubt me? Well, 
ask the manager of the King Charles 
Hotel. There are several other wit- 
nesses, too, but they are ladies and I 
doubt if they would wish mention in 
the affair.” 

I recall that I was on the verge of 
snorting my incredulity when our host’s 
raised forefinger warned me of the dan- 
ger of choking off a good story. 

“To begin correctly”—the Doctor was 
ever deliberate and precise in his state- 
ments—“I should describe my friend 
Charon. An odd chap, at best ; half Jew, 
half Hindu, I think, if such a hybrid be 
possible. I knew him first at college in 
freshman year. Lived here in New 
York, the son of well-to-do parents, and 
all that. But as forbidding a looking 
youngster even then as I have known. 
Black eyes, with a single eyebrow that 
ran straight across his forehead, a long 
beaked nose, and swarthy skin. Ex- 
tremely quiet, too, and for that reason 
naturally not violently popular with the 
rest of us. 

“Quite by chance, as the four years 


passed I came to know him better. Just 
how I don’t know; for we had few 
things in common ; but there was a pe- 
culiar attraction about the boy that drew 
me to him, although consciously re- 
pelled. 

“Gradually, very gradually, we be- 
came friends; how I can’t tell for the 
fellow was as unapproachable as a gov- 
ernment official. But before junior year 


was over I had formed the habit of * 


dropping into his rooms at least once a 
week, generally about ten o’clock in the 
evening. It was while there, one night 
in April, that he first showed me an il- 
lustration of his uncanny power: hyp- 
notism? no, that’s not the right term, 
‘magic,’ 1 guess, is the only term that 
will answer. 

“You have probably all heard of the 
trick. I had, but I’d never seen it 
worked. 

“There were four of us sitting about 
the room, just lounging and smoking, 
Waiting as usual until we got sleepy 
enough to go to bed. 

“The room was brilliantly lighted, for 
Charon, despite his name, had no use 
for gloom. As he sat there at his desk, 
I remember, he fooled thoughtlessly 
with an ordinary desk ruler, a twelve- 
inch ruler such as you can buy in any 
stationery store for ten cents. 

“Finally he stood the thing on its 
end and began to balance it between his 
hands. 

“Then, very slowly, he took his hands 
away from it, and the ruler stood up- 
right, balancing there on the pink desk 
blotter. By this time we were all watch- 
ing. One of the fellows started to get 
up, but Charon stopped him with a 
sharp whisper. 

“Then, as slowly as he had taken his 
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GHOSTS 


hands from the ruler, Charon began to 
raise them, his palms a foot apart, and 
each hand at least six inches from the 
ruler. And, believe it or not, that ruler 
went right straight up in the air—and 
hung there! 

“About that time somebody ex- 
claimed ; and the ruler dropped back to 
the desk with a thump.” 

The Doctor paused considerately, 
awaiting objections. 

But we were either a mighty gullible 

lot or we were too interested to inter- 
rupt. 
“And what has that to do with 
ghosts?” the Doctor looked about with 
half-serious inquiry. “Just this: it sug- 
gested, almosi ten years later, the 
famous ghost experiment. 

“I hadn’t run across Charon for ten 
years, more or less. You know how it 
is here in New York, you may know all 
about a person, keep in constant touch 
with him, in a way, and yet never see 
him from one year’s end to the other. 
I knew that Charon was in some import 
business with his father, tea, I think; 
but I never met him face to face until 
last month in the lobby of the King 
Charles. 

“l was taking tea there—l’ve said 
that no ladies’ names were to be men- 
tioned—and | ran squarely into Charon. 
With him was a stout, overdressed, 
highly ornamental female of about 
thirty-odd, the rather sticky type that is 
strong for emotions and French pastry. 
She gushed unnecessarily, and I classi- 
fied her meniaily as an overripe senti- 
mentalist. 

“| did my best to duck, but there was 
no escape. We were securely trapped, 
and rather than offend Charon by pal- 
pable rudeness we had to tea with them. 

“Some of you at least know the tea 
room at that particular hotel. A dark, 
highly scented, boudoirish sort of place. 
I always feel rather surreptitious when 
I’m in there, as if I'd sneaked into a 
closet full of lingerie. It’s so blamed 
intimate, everyone’s talking intimate af- 
fairs, in an intimate tone, to his—or her 
—very most intimate friend. There 
isn’t enough light to detect the spilled 


tea in your saucer, and you have to use 
your sense of taste to determine wheth- 
er you're eating a crumpet or a muffin. 

“And, by the time we had got our- 
selves all nicely settled on one of those 
low little wicker lounges, behind a low 
little wicker table, lighted by an electric 
candle, turned very low, I'll be hanged 
if the overripe lady hadn’t begun to get 
intimate with me and to tell me all her 
sorrows. It is my business, of course, 
to listen to sorrows—though I usually 
get paid pretty weil for the vicarious 
pain I am supposed to feel at the recita- 
tion—so I stood it as best I could. 

“It appeared that the lady’s Poppa— 
she said it that way—had lately passed 
into ‘the Great Beyond,’ ‘crossed the 
eternal river,’ etc.; and that she just 
could not get over it. The thought of 


never, never seeing him as he was on 
earth was too teriible, too harrowing, 
too—oh, much, much too everything. A 
determined reconnoitre for the inevit- 
able handkerchief had begun, I knew. 
“It was then that I had’ my inspira- 
tion. I hate tears, particularly the tears 


of that large, plump type of woman 
given to hysterics. 

“ ‘Bill,’ I whispered, for in spite of 
his Stygian surname, Charon had been 
christened, or named, with a perfectly 
ordinary prefix, ‘Bill, couldn’t you ma- 
terialize the spirit of your friend’s 
father 

“The lady was weeping now in ear- 
nest. Her emotions had quite overcome 
her frail nature. 

“Bill was deeply moved. 

“*T’ll try,’ he said. 

“I shall not soon forget the next min- 
ute or so. 

‘To me, at least, the whole shadowed 
room seemed suddenly to have gone 
empty of human life. 

“Only, through the gloom, lighted by 
a yellow ray of the tiny table lamp, 
Charon’s face stared white, into noth- 
ingness. The sobbing woman and the 
girl I was with had vanished from my 
consciousness; the dark, soft-moving 
figures of the waiters seemed invisible, 
for all I am aware that they must have 
been there just the same. 
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“There was nothing, nothing in that 
grey-black void of room save the grim 
and ghastly face of the medium—ma- 
gician—necromancer, call him what you 
will. 

“And then, without sound, without 
odor, without sense of its presence, an 
opaque though smoky vapor sifted slow- 
ly into the far corner of the room. And 
—the ghost of the dead man was re- 
vealed!” 

The Doctor is no amateur story- 
teller. 

He had reached his climax; and he 

keaned back comfortably to let his tale 
settle into our minds. 

Indifferently he tossed away his sec- 
ond cigar and selected another, clipping 
the end and lighting it with meticulous 
deliberation. He has a good poker tem- 
perament, the Doctor, and he pretended 
to be unconcerned as to whether we 
were interested or no. 

I, however, knew there was more to 
come. 

“What then?” I insisted. 

“Oh,” answered the Doctor, smiling, 
“then they called the police and arrested 
Bill on complaint of the manager of the 
hotel.” 


altogether too far. 


GHOSTS 


THE FUTURISTIC RIVER 
By Lucretia H. Burgan 


(After Leo Ornstein) 


. URGLA bubbla trickla rolla 
Bumpla murmla tala dola 
Smoothel slowthal soothal dothal 
Shadla sunla ripla gothal. 


HE duty of every man is to take a wife. 
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“What for? I didn’t know it was il- 
legal to materialize spirits; not illegal, 
that is, if you really could do it.” 

“Well, Bill did it right enough. Ask 
the manager. Did it so effectually that 
about twenty women had hysterics.” 

“But what was the charge ; inciting a 
riot, creating a panic, what?” 

“No, not that, exactly.” And for the 
first time the Doctor grinned. “They 
did have some difficulty doping out the 
charge ; but they finally accused Bill of 
promoting an indecent performance.” 

“What!” 

“Exactly.” 

“But how ?” 

“Well, you see,” and the hesitation 
was deliberately exasperating, “you see 
Bill forgot that while he could material- 
ize the spirit of a departed body, that 
was the limit of his, or any other me- 
dium’s, ability.” 

“T don’t get you.” 


“No? Well, you could scarcely have 


expected any medium to materialise the 
spirit of an old coat and pair of pants, 
could you?” 

“You don’t—” 

“Yes,” concluded the Doctor, “poor 
Poppa didn’t have a darned stitch on!” 


Some men carry this principle 


THE lessons of a man’s youth become the temptations of his old age. 
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THE CITY 


By James Shannon 


1. Now it came to pass that the 
Senior God and the Junior God came 
on their annual tour of inspection to the 
Proudest City. 

2. And they saw rich and arrogant 
men rolling in costly machines down the 
Proudest Avenue in all the World to 
spin their webs of gold in the canyons 
at the foot of the Island; they saw 
childless women, disdainful of soul, 
soft of body, wantonly squandering ill- 

otten fortunes on laces and silks and 

ubles of precious stones; and they 
saw that vice and hypocrisy were ram- 
pant in the city and that its inner heart 
was cancrous with greed. 

3. And the Senior God said: I will 
destroy this city, for its sin is become 
exceedingly great. 

4. But the Junior God, who was 
young and optimistic, said: Wilt thou 
destroy the just with the wicked? 

5. If there be one just man in the 
city, shall he perish withal? and wilt 
thou not spare the place for the sake of 
the one just man, if he be therein? 

6. And the Senior God said to him: 
If I find in the city one just man, I will 
spare the whole city for his sake. 

7. And the two gods seught for a 
just man, and they found him not, nei- 
ther in the Street of the Million Blazing 
candles, nor in the Square of the Pic- 
ture-makers, nor in the squalid byways 
of the poor. 

8. And in the early morning, in the 
white light that precedes the dawn, 
when they stood before a great struc- 


ture from the closed doors of which 
extended a line of ‘silent men even as 
far as the next street, 

9. The Senior God said: Behold, all 
day and all night have we sought for 
one just man and found him not. Shall 
I not destroy this city, for it is an abom- 
ination? 

10. But the Junior God, being three 
eons younger, said: Wait! the line that 
you see winding down the street is com- 
posed of men desirous of hearing a 
great opera, a thing of truth and beauty. 
They have been standing there all night. 
Some there must be among them whose 
existence will justify the city. I willt 
once again, that future generations will 
testify to our justice. 

11. And the Junior God, accosting 
a pale youth who stood last but one in 
the line, said: Why standeth thou here, 
when thou mightest be home with thy 
family? Do you seek the True and the 
Beautiful? Do you seek the light of 
wisdom, the purification of souls, in this 
thing of eternal beauty ? 

12. The pale youth answered, say- 
ing: Where d’ye get that stuff, friend? 
I wouldn’t sit through this show 
for a million. /’m a ticket spec- 
ulator! 

13. And the Senior God rained 
upon the city brimstone and fire from 
heaven. 

14. And he destroyed the city, and 
all things about, all the inhabitants of 
the city, and all things that spring from 
the earth. 
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HOSE who flattered themselves 

on the application of diplomacy to 

their social conversation and were 

anxious to stand well in the sight of the 

heir to the Eldew millions, usually 

scught for a subject that would be con- 
genial to thi debonair young man. 

They understood that in no subject 
did he take the vivid interest that the 
mention of swimming feats brought to 
his mind. And when he was as short in 
his answers as one may be and still 
maintain a reputation for good breed- 
ing, they put it-down to modesty and 
spoke with warm commendation of this 
rare quality. 

When his sisters wanted to tease him 
they called him “Leander.” But it is 
safe to say that not a half dozen of his 
intimates knew the reason. 

It had to do with an incident now 
some six years passed by and encoun- 
tered in that period when, at his 
father’s command, he pursued Learn- 
ing. It was his habit, however, never 
to tread on Learning’s heels, but k 
that discreet distance behind her whic 
betokened respect. And it was one of 
his sincerest regrets that this attitude 
was too subtle for pedagogues to ap- 
prehend. At New Haven, for instance, 
where he was first entrusted with a 
latchkey and all the night hours, there 
was an impression that his example was 
not a good one to flaunt before less 
wealthy and sophisticated students. 

Oxford, too, failed to be moved from 
her medieval dreams to welcome his 
ways of study. Graham Eldew felt 
that the vice-chancellor took an unfair 
advantage of him by quoting largely 


THE RHINE MAIDEN 
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from classic sources which were unfa- 
miliar to him. The interview ended 
amicably enough, but the American 
slept that night at the Savoy instead of 
his college. 

His father was intensely annoyed. 
That fact that Swinburne and Shelley 
also had trouble with their college au- 
thorities, as Graham pointed out, in 
no way consoled him. 

“They socialists,” Eldew 


growled, “and it served ’em right. What 
the devil is to be done with you~ 


now ?” 

“I should like to go round the world 
in your yacht,” his heir suggested ur- 
banely. “I know three very decent men 
who’d. go, too. Valonstair, who was 
‘sent down’ from Oxford with me, has 
a passionate desire to learn the ukalele 
in its native lair. I should ‘go from a 
literary point of view,” he added hastily 
as he saw his father frown at the men- 
tion of a gay young peer who had aided 
his son in time-wasting, “I should make 
a pilgrimage to Stevenson’s home at 
Vailma.” 

“You'll make a pilgrimage to another 
seat of learning,” his father said de- 
cisively. 

“Then let it be Paris,” Graham en- 
treated. “I think I should do well 
there.” 

Mr. Eldew was against it mainly on 
moral grounds. He was still obsessed 
by the notion that the French were an 
immoral people. He did not know that 
in France the bourgeois virtues are 
most firmly rooted, and that the people 
themselves deeply deplore that foreign 
element which cultivates wickedness 
with such small success. It is one 
thing to aim at the glamour of badness 
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and quite another to be satisfied with 
vin maigre and free love. 

So it came about that Graham Eldew 
was sent, instead, to Bonn. He spoke 
German less well than the other tongues 
he had easily mastered for the reason 
that he had never yet had a love affair 
with a German girl; and one only 
knows a language and its muances when 
one can make love in it with tender 
facility. 

His tutors at Oxford were very 
ready to give him letters of introduc- 
tion to their eminent confreres at Bonn. 
One was to a Professor Blindenwesens, 
author of that justly famous Elemente 
der Phonetik des Deutschen wnd 
Englischen. 

Ecsham Eldew called on him without 
misgivings. He was tlie sort of youth 
whose conduct might arouse criticism— 
but his manners, never. He had called 
upon Oxford professors, drunk their 
whisky-and-sodas and smoked their 
cigarettes. He felt a genial regard for 
their caste and even at New Haveu 
numbered scholars among those who 
liked him. He rather expected to find 
steins_of Munich beer and perhaps a 
pipe of enormous capacity. 

He found instead an immensely 
learned man, large of girth, and pos- 
sessed of a large red beard flecked with 
white. The eyes that glared at him 
were-of very bellicose blue. Professor 
Blindenwesens hated Yale, her faculty 
and alumni, for the reason of a caustic 
review of his book by a distinguished 
Yale scholar. 

In Graham Eldew he saw a repre- 
sentative of New Haven. 

Eldew gave the professor his most 
distinguished attention. 

“Well, sir,” he said at length when 
the other’s wrath was spent, “I'll read 
your book myself and give you an hon- 
est opinion.” 

Thereupon the professor launched 
into an attack on education in the 
United States and asked, later, what 
defence Eldew could make, and 
whether he dare compare Bonn and 
Yale. 

“Why, no, sir,” said Eldew: “It 


would not be fair to Bonn. We are a 
seventeenth century foundation, while 
you are only of the nineteenth.” 

With that he made his exit, hoping 
never to encounter the Blindenwesens 
again. He was not to know that the 

honeticist would be the one to start 

im afresh on the wearisome quest for 
educational attainments. 

A week later he was invited by an 
American lady living in Bonn to a lawn- 
party in the grounds of one of those 
charming houses in the Coblentzer- 
strasse whose gardens reach down to 
the Rhine. There were many pretty 
girls there, German and American; but 
as one gravely concerned over linguistic 
deficiencies, he determined to give his 
attention to the native maid. 

From Lord Valonstair, whose father 
had been British Ambassador in Ber- 
lin, he had learned that German girls 
still clung to the sentimental love affair 
and were charmed to have Schiller 
quoted in their praise. Valonstair was 
ene to whom men of his age listened 
with respect. 

“Incurable romanticism distinguishes 
them,” he had said, and proceeded to 
dissect the hearts of the maidens of 
continental Europe in a manner that 
would have shocked his father im- 
measurably. 

“Of course,” he had said when the 
post mortem was concluded, “there_gre 
German women who are hyper-sophisti- 
cated. I remember once at Stutt- 

Then followed the excursions into 
the fields of feminine psychology which 
it was not wise to pen. 

There was one girl whom Eldew 
noticed directly he had shaken hands 
with his hostess. She had a glorious 
complexion, large and lustrous eyes and 
stared at him with an expression that 
betokened chaste interest. A lieutenant 
of infantry was telling her that he need- 
ed no sugar in his tea if she would only 
condescend to glance in his cup. He 
had already told her his other well- 
worn compliment—that she looked as if 
she had been poured into her dress. It 
was never so well received as its com- 
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panion because he did not, in its appli- 
cation, make allowance for, the inevita- 
ble changes in fashion. 

Eldew was certain the lady was 
bored. He was also certain that those 
eyes had smiled at him. A little timid- 
ly, perhaps, but with a certain soupcon 
of encouragement. 

His hostess was surrounded four 
deep and he awaited impatiently the 
moment when he could ask her to in- 
troduce him to the pretty girl. Mean- 
while the lieutenant, by the dashing 
stratagem of a second cup of tea, was 
able to use his stock compliment again. 

Graham Eldew had never found him- 
self forced to wait for what he wanted; 
and all barriers vexed him. 

He walked to the girl’s side and 
raised his hat and looked at her in a 
manner which he hoped expressed sen- 
timent. 

“I have been seeking you for an 
hour,” he said. 

The lieutenant clicked his heels to- 
gether a little angrily. He did not like 
to be interrupted when he was consid- 
ering the prospect of a third cup of tea; 
But he could not gainsay the stranger’s 
courteous bearing. Also I< was a little 
pleased to be called captain. 

But when he beheld the two disap- 
pearing, arm-in-arm down a leafy path 
that led to the river, he felt things were 
not as they should be. But then, he 
told himself, Bonn was full of Ameri- 
cans and God only could understand 


the code by which they governed their 


conduct. 

“IT don’t know you,” the lady ex- 
claimed when she was out of the lieu- 
tenant’s hearing. But she did not with- 
draw her arm. 

“That doesn’t matter in the least,” 
he told her. “I don’t know you, but 
when I saw you being bored by that 
funny little soldier I knew it was my 
duty to rescue you.” 

“How do you know I was bored?” 
she returned. 

“Because you were. looking at me 
and wondering if I were nice.’ 

“You must be very conceited,” she 


laughed. 


“I am,” he said. “I have a right to 
be. Here I am arm-in-arm with the 
prettiest woman in all Bonn.” 

“And are you nice?” she demanded. 

She had such an innocent way of 
looking at him that he decided she was 
one of the hyper-sophisticated German 
women of whom Valonstair had spoken. 
It had been his experience that mild 
and pious maidens often assumed an 
air of diablerie whereas the other kind 
often fell back upon the character 
of simplicity until its purpose was 
served. 

“I should like to prove it to you,” 
he returned, and squeezed her plump 
arm a trifle. He knew, in that mo- 


ment, that ina decade she would be fat. - 


But in ten years’ time it would be the 
arm of another he would be squeezing. 
wat bother with tomorrow if today be 
air? 


of bewitching shyness that must, he felt 
instinctively, reveal the highest art. 

“What would people think of me 
for talking to someone whose name I 
don’t even know ?” 

“Happiness can only be achieved 
when one cares nothing for what other 
people think,” he assured her. “I have 
cared nothing for what other people 
think since I was eight years old.” 

“That is not the way to make me 
trust you,” she answered, and looked 
apprehensively over her shoulder at 
other guests passing by. 

She began feverishly to talk of Bee- 
thoven, his statue in the Muntzer-platz, 
and other topics of local interest. 

“All that you say of the Master is 
true,” he conceded, “and I will explore 
the old plats at my leisure, but this is 
too important an occasion to waste in 
guide-book discussions. Can’t you un- 
derstand that you and I were created 
just for this meeting?” 

She blushed and murmured that 
Americans were startling. To herself 
she admitted that this debonair strang- 
er was handsomer than any man she 
had met for a year. That he made such 
rapid progress in flirtation was only 
what po might have expected from a 


She glanced at him with a quick look 
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_man of his race. But, after all, she was 


hedged about with convention. 

“Here is a convenient arbor,” he said, 
drawing her into a cosy retreat, “I 
should like to ask you more about Bee- 
thoven.” 

“You admire him so much?” she 
asked. 

“Enormously,” he asserted. “But if 
that great man were living today I 
would not change places with him. He 
was blind and could not have seen you.” 

“Ts it so much, then, just to see me?” 
she asked softly. 

“I'm going to tell the truth,” he said 
earnestly, “a thing I haven’t done for 
years. It means a great deal more than 
you can think. I wonder how many 
spick and span officers have said they 
loved you? I'd bet anything that the 
officer you were with just now was 
telling you that.” 

“He had no right,” she said slowly, 
“to tell me that.” 

“And what stood in the way?” he 
asked. 

“Marriage,” she made answer. 

So she was married! And of course 
she was_ hyper-sophisticated. He 
thought of Lord Valonstair’s adventure 
with the lady in Stuttgart. He saw 
that she looked rather anxiously at the 

ople who passed. There was proba- 

ly a jealous husband to be considered. 
Eldew was at an age when jealous hus- 
bands amused him. 

“You must be introduced to me prop- 
erly,” she said suddenly rising. “After 
that I may be able to let you convince 
me you are nice.” 


II 


His hostess, Mrs. Southard, was very 
ready to oblige him. She only hoped 
it was someone she knew and not some- 
one brought by a friend. Since she was 
only recently come to Bonn and desired 
to be known as a successful hostess, she 
had extended many “blanket” invita- 
tions to those she knew and could trust 
‘to bring the right sort of people. 

“You mean that pretty girl in white?” 
she cried as the desired one passed by. 


“T think I remember her. Her name is 
Blindenwesens. There’s a very learned 
professor—” 

“IT know the bird well!” he exclaimed. 
“T have read his celebrated work three 
times. Dear Mrs. Southard, head her 
off before that lieutenant gets her.” 

Mrs. Southard did as she was asked, 
and Graham Eldew was presented as 
the only hope of a great American 
financier. 

“Now,” he said, when Mrs. Southard 
had turned to greet someone else, “you 
can be seen with me and still keep your 
reputation. I am not as strong as I 
look and my physicians have prescribed 
rest. That arbor where we were dis- 
cussing Beethoven and love would be 
like a tonic to me.” 

“But we were not discussing love,” 
she objected. 

“Then we will,” he said cheerfully. 
“There is no other subject worth dis- 
cussing. Everything else is a mere 
subterfuge, as you ought to know.” 

“Why should I?” she asked. 

“Because you are young and beauti- 
ful—and because,” he drew his bow 
at a venture, “you are unhappy.” 

“Who has told you that?” she asked 
in surprise. 

“Your eyes tell me,” he said. “One 
can never love a woman truly unless 
there is a little sadness in her eyes. 
Your éyes tell me you have suffered.” 

She sighed. 

Watching her, he seemed to see her 
comparing him with the erudite Blin-— 
denwesens. In the pursuit of learning 
he had discovered that lovely woman 
cannot be bound to her lord by ties of 
respect alone. Blindenwesens was, so 
the Oxford professor asserted, the 
greatest authority in the world on his 
subject. Oxford had conferred a doc- 
torate upon him for no other reason. 
Blindenwesens in his zeal for his life- 
work was no doubt neglecting the little 
attentions such a woman as this de- 
manded. Eldew had a theory that no 
woman could be really happy who was 
compelled “> the laws of marriage to 

illow her head against a large and 
ushy beard. 
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Many women had told Graham EI- 
dew that he was as handsome as a 
Greek god. After a study of ancient 
sculpture he was not sure this was a 
compliment ; but at any rate Praxiteles 
and Phidias did not endow their heroes 
with beards. Man to man, he outclassed 
Blindenwesens, and he was _ sure 
this delightful woman was ready to 
admit it. 

“How can you see what so few 
guess?” she asked softly. 

“Because I you,” he said 
promptly. 

“How does love commence?” she 
whispered. 

“Like this,” he said tenderly, and put 
his arms about her and kissed her full 
on the lips. 

His experience told him that she was 
the kind of woman who shuts her eyes 
when she is kissed—as though it were 
too sacred to look in the face. 

When he had kissed her again she 
drew away from him. 

“You ought not to have done that,” 
she said slowly. “Here I have known 
you only an hour, and you kiss me how 
many times I do not know.” 

“This will make the seventh,” he 
said. 

There was an enormous satisfaction 
in kissing Blindenwesens’ wife. The 
eminent scholar had been so unpardon- 
ably rude. The young man felt he was 
going to enjoy life in Bonn. 

“You must not do that,” she pro- 
tested. “It shows you do not respect 
me. 

“You are wrong,” he said eagerly, 
and recalled a tag of Schiller’s senti- 
mental verse: 

“ ‘All honor to women, they soften and 
leaven 

The cares of the world with the roses 
of Heaven.” 

“How beautiful!” she sighed. “How 
beautiful!” 

Then she confided in him that it was 
a woman’s highest ambition to fill some 
good man’s life with heavenly roses. 

“Wouldn’t it be more fun to scatter 
roses in the life of a man who wasn’t 
really good?” he asked. “You know, 


I’m _ not claiming goodness in any 
marked degree.” 


“The man one loves is always good,” 
she murmured. 

His heart beat quicker. 

He found he was not sufficiently so- 
phisticated to flirt without believing in 
something of what he said. 

She was beautiful and she looked at 
him with eyes that spoke of love. And 
she was Blindenwesens’ wife! 

“Tf you loved a man would you throw 
in your lot with his?” 

“That is what love means,” she said 


ou’d risk the breaking up of your 
home ?” 

“If you knew how weary I am of it 
you would not ask. The eternal re- 
pression, the constant surveillance, the 
being ordered here and there as if one 
were a child—all this has poisoned my 
life.” 

It was Eldew’s belief in those days 
that another was free to take a wife 
from the husband who failed to hold 
her. This adorable woman was kept 
down by Blindenwesens. He looked 
like the dominant male who would 
punish a wife who dared to speak her 
mind. Very well, then, he would take 
her away. Marriage was no part of his 
scheme of life, and this adventure need 
not be concluded with matrimony. The 
future was all very vague in his mind. 
His father would be annoyed no doubt 
for a time, but things would readjust 
themselves. ‘ 

“IT am going to take you away,” he 
said masterfully. “Poor child, you 
haven’t had the chance to live. I am 
rich and can give you everything you 
want. Will you come?” 

Her soft arms were about his neck 
and the warm lips sought his with 
ardor. Even the sound of approaching 
steps had no power to frighten her now. 
It was the voice that boomed out in the 
offing that startled them both. 

It was the redoubtable Blinden- 
wesens! And the voice that answéred 
him was that of their common hostess. 

“He has read my book three times, 
you say,” the scholar was saying. “And 
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an American, too! None but myself 
and he have done that. Dear lady, I 
am anxious to embrace him.” 

Eldew strove to release himself. To 
run away with a wife may be a pleasant 
enough adventure, but to be caught in a 
leafy arbor with her arms about him 
would make explanations either too 
easy or too difficult. For the moment 
he could not decide which. With gen- 
tle firmness he disengaged himself and 
stood up to greet the newcomers. 

Blindenwesens’ 
he beheld the representative of Yale 
was not to be kept back. 

“This!” he cried. “This is the man 
who has read my book thrice. Madam, 
it is written in an idiom that would pass 
the comprehension of such as he. I do 
not like such jests as these. And I had 
thought to meet a scholar!” 

Then his glance fell upon the other 
occupant of the arbor. 

“And what do you do here?” he de- 
manded. 

She threw her arms about Eldew’s 

“We love each other,” she said. 

“It’s unfortunate,” Eldew said, with 
what dignity he could muster, “but it’s 
true. These things happen.” 

He put his arm about her with a ges- 
tare that he felt was rather noble. 

Blindenwesens turned to Mrs. 
Southard. 

“This is the sole heir, then, of the 
great financier?” 

“He'll be incredibly rich,” the lady 
assured him. “One of our best fam- 
ilies, too.” 

Blindenwesens assumed a less belli- 
cose aspect. 

Almost one could see benevolence 
peering through the thick lens of his 
glasses. 

The girl saw it, too, and ventured 
to smile. 

“Dear, dear father,” she said softly. 

“Father?” Eldew exclaimed. “This 
is your father?” 

Blindenwesens did not hear. He was 
congratulating himself. _His daughter 


had showed many decided preferences 
for men since she left her school, but 


most of them had been for men he con- 
sidered undesirable from a financial 
point of view. 

And now all difficulties were at an 
end. She was to marry a millionaire. 
He thought he would make his resi- 
dence in America, too. Harvard had 
already made overtures to him. 

“I’m afraid there’s been some mis- 
take,” Eldew said in a staccato fashion. 
“T didn’t know she was your daughter.” 

“What?” the professor roared an- 
grily. “You have been deceiving her?” 

The girl stared at him in perplexity. 

It was the most dreadful moment 
Eldew had experienced. He was sorry 
and not unashamed. 

But Blindenwesens as a _ vengeful 
husband and Blindenwesens as an over- 
whelming father-in-law were quite dif- 
ferent beings. And matrimony were 
a tame ending to the adventure he had 
planned. 

The professor advanced toward him 
with a dreadful calmness. There was 
no doubt he was a man of tremendous 
physical strength. He was clenching 
vast fists. 

Eldew retreated as calmly as he 
could. A fight was out of the question. 
Eldew had as little justification for 
violence as he had appetite for public 
chastisement. 

“This can be explained,” he said, 
with a show of ease. “If Mrs. South- 
ard will only listen for a moment.” 

Mrs. Southard looked reproachfully 
at him and made no effort to stay the 
course of the enraged parent. The 
daughter wept sileritly. In the distance 
Eldew could see guests coming toward 
them. 


It was then that he saw, only a few- 


yards distant, gleaming in the newly- 
come moonlight, the placid Rhine on 
her journey to the sea. It was his path 
to safety. The cry of the balked father 
was the last thing he heard as he dived 
beneath the water. 
* * 
It is not difficult to understand why 
Eldew did not take his Ph.D. at Bonn— 
or why a reference to Leander is dis- 
tasteful. 
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EATERS OF 


THE APPLE 


By P F. Hervey 


F I 


HOMAS HIGHLEY had dined 
"Tinere often before, and he thought 

it odd that he had never correctly 
understood things till this evening. 

He was a small, gentle, smiling man 
with vague blue eyes. That afternoon, 
gazing out of his quiet office across 
the roofs of the tired, chaotic city, he 
had thought with a pleasurable melan- 
choly of the days when he was a boy in 
the country. Into his mind crept bright 
pictures of the winters when the smoke 
came up from the still farmhouse in 
kindly spirals, and the rolling sweep of 
countryside was white and silent and 
lovely, with here and there a clump of 
thin pines holding up snow-laden hands. 

Carried abruptly back to the casual 

resent, he tried to estimate what he 
ad come to, where he had lost, and 
where he had gained. Marriage and 
the persistent struggle for existence 
had always focused his attention, and 
now when both problems had been at 
least comfortably solved, he began to 
wonder whether his aim had been very 
worth while after all. = 

Henrietta, his wife, was small like 
himself, but her sharp grey eyes smote 
all further resemblance to earth. She 
had no children, and she had adopted 
a church instead. Her passionate ac- 
ceptance of its duties, her earnest de- 


' yotion to its interests, made Thomas 


feel a little sinful. 

That evening was Tuesday, and 
every Tuesday for years beyond mem- 
ory, the Highleys had dined with James 
Fanny Gates. 

Thomas didn’t really like James 
Gates, but he accorded him that, respect 


which a mild man always accords a 
stern one. Gates had a tall, angular 
body and a face with high cheek-bones 
and a rigid mouth. He conducted his 
wholesale apple business with a kind of 
grim, religious intensity. He was, in- 
deed, in many ways like Henrietta, 
Each lacked a sense of beauty and a 
sense of humor, and each attempted to 
balance the lack by a hyperbolic sense 
of morality. 

“IT am putting a new apple on the 
market,” said Gates pompously at the 
table, “and I am at a loss to find a 
name for it.” 


He always talked in a hard, defiant 


voice at these dinners of his apples; 
and, when he was in one of his clean- 
cut silences, Henrietta Highley wouid 
orate concerning thé details of her 
church work in a wordy monotone. 

Tauny Gates and Thomas would sit 
quiet, eating daintily and timidly like 
two trained mice. 

Bui this time Thomas- ventured a re- 
mark. 


“Why not call it ‘The Apple of 


Knowledge’ ?” he suggested. 

The simple flippancy won a varying 
reception. Henrietta drew in a right- 
eous breath and tightened her lips as 
if to prevent it from escaping. Gates 
coughed his contempt and stared reso- 
lutely at the wall. 

But Fanny looked up and smiled with 
what seemed a flicker of humorous 
understanding in her large, brown 
eyes. 

It was the first time that Thomas had 
ever visualized Fanny as a personality. 
She was a plump, fresh-looking woman, 
who was generally content to thrust 
inanities between hard facts like wash- 
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ers between iron bolts. Thomas had 
always accepted her placidly and with 
his invariable courtesy, but he had 
never suspected that she possessed a 
soul, and surely had never tried to re- 
member the shape of her nose! And 
now she became suddenly vivid and 
breathing to him. 

His faint, regretful reminiscences of 
the afternoon returned. Quite sud- 
denly he felt that everything was a 
mess. Life was a mess. Yes, it was! 
He had wished to be a buccaneer when 
he was a boy, but he had failed to be- 
come the politest sort of pirate. Worse, 
he had married one. And here across 
this stale table he sat, conquered by 
dull custom. He’d spent his energies in 
life thus far only in the conventional 
endeavor to forestall death. 

He looked at Fanny, companionable, 
unresisting, gentle like himself, and he 
saw for the first time how much she 
must have in common with him. 

That evening he talked to her after 
dinner in the slow, drawling tone he 
had never quite lost. He told her of 
what he had been thinking in the long 
afternoon, and she seemed #ympathetic, 
seemed to understand so well his mood 
of tender retrospection. , 

“T’ve felt that way, too,” she said, 
looking up to glance at her husband, 
who was listening with a condescending 
tilt of his head to one of Henrietta’s 
fiery declamations; and to Thomas 
the words were magical and magnifi- 
cent. 

To think that she had felt that way, 
too! To think that she was so like him- 
self! What a wonderful sentence! It 
was big with the poetry of. spiritual 
communion. 

“All this while I’ve never known 
you,” he whispered. “I’m so glad I’ve 
discovered you now.” 

“T’m glad, too,” she murmured, drop- 
ping her soft eyes. 

She looked hardly thirty and quite 
pretty. Nature, that calm artificer 
whose duty it is to promote love, 
lends swift moments of beauty to 
those on whom she casts an interested 


eye. 
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IN THE two months that followed, 
months in which cold, windy days 
grew suddenly mellow with spring, 
Thomas saw her often. On Thursdays 
the Highleys played hosts in return to 
the Gateses. Those Tuesdays and 
Thursdays now seemed to Thomas the 
only instants of existence that were 
truly charming. 

“A man is as young as often as he 
falls in love,” a very fine writer has 
said, and Thomas was inclined to think 
that he had fallen in love. 

But he did not permit this revelation 
to appear candidly in his talks with her, 
and no doubt it was their silent accept- 
ance of a feeling that was mutual which 
rendered those talks so intimate. 

A bond sprang up between them, a 
friendly, unspoken bond of common 
domination, such as galley-slaves might 
experience. They would glance at the 
engrossed James and Henrietta and 
smile secretly. Thomas. was sure he 
didn’t dislike Henrietta. Fifteen years 
of her was a habit which, he admitted, 
had its advantages. And Fanny never 
criticised James wunkindly. Perhaps 
they felt rather as if they had been 
gripped by two traps, and that it was 
a little useless, a little undignified to 
attack the traps for a mechanical per- 
formance which they could not help. 

Then one Saturday afternoon when 
spring was in full flood, and the dewy 
air trembled with elusive  fervors, 
Thomas left his office and made his 
way uptown. His desire was to be near 
trees and green sod, and he strolled up 
Riverside Drive, breathing deeply those 
sweet airs, and swinging his stick with 
a light vigour. 

With a little flutter of 
held Fanny Gates seate 
of the benches. 

“Fanny!” he said. “What fun! And 
you’re alone?” 

They strolled down the steps to the 
parkway to occupy a secluded bench in 
the lower reaches. Heavy bushes 
screened them from the rear, and in 


leasure he be- 
alone on one 


- front of them the steel-coloured river 
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flashed back the afternoon sunlight. 

“Did you feel like coming out alone?” 
he asked. “Just that wish to get away 
from things and people—except those 
who understand.” 

“Yes, I wanted the air and crowds 
of strangers. James came home early. 
There’s some trouble about freightage 
or other, and he was irritable, and... 
Not that he hasn’t reason to be.” 

“I know. I didn’t want to go home 
directly myself. Henrietta is always 
full of the next day’s sermon on Satur- 
days. She grows so excited! . . . Of 
course, though, I don’t mind going to 
church with her once a week.” 

As his voice died away into silence, 
their hands slowly touched and clung. 
It was as if they were infants, sharers 
of a spirit of revolt, who had scram- 
bled away from their respective 
nurseries. For a long while they were 
still. 

At last Thomas said softly, as if he 
were under the spell of the murmurous 
afternoon: 

“Do you know, Fanny, I think we’ve 
been cheated, you and I. We ought to 
have married each other, we’re awfully 
alike. And we each could have done 
such splendid things. We've just 
missed them somehow . pe 

At that instant Thomas saw a tear 
in Fanny’s eye. How was he to know 
that a tear appeared there at any provo- 
cation, that she invariably wept at wed- 
dings, and songs of yesteryear, at ill- 
used animals and hungry tramps? And 
again, how was she to know that. 
Thomas had been trained to husbandry 
without the employment of tears, and, 
further, that he was particularly sus- 
ceptible to them? 

He leaned over her, caught her hand 
in a tighter grip. 

“Oh, Fanny, Fanny,” he whispered, 
“don’t cry! I can’t bear to see you 
miserable. I didn’t know things were 
like this. . . Oh, Fanny, I—I love 
ou.” 

He kissed her. His aim was not as 
sure as his affection: It was one of 
those fierce, impulsive kisses on the 
nose. But Fanny only crumpled her 
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little handkerchief against her eyes and 
sobbed weakly : 

“Oh, Thomas, I love you, too!” 

Thomas scratched his chin with a 
thoughtful hand, even as he employed 
the other to gesticulate his passion. He 
had begun to live the gay, romantic, 
carefree life he had always pictured, . 
and he wasn’t quite sure that he liked 
it. He was a consistent man and he 
considered a declaration to a woman as 
a kind of spiritual contract. 

Now that things had come to this 
pretty pass, now that the cold truth of 
their hot love was said and confirmed, 
he saw but a single course left him. 

“Fanny,” he murmured, “we’ve got 
to go away, we’ve got to take up life 
by ourselves. Henrietta is all right, 
and so is—is your husband. But they’re 
not our mates. It was all a mistake. 
And we mustn’t be old-fashioned and 
take things too seriously. I was read- 
ing a book by a fellow called Moore, 
an 

“Oh, Thomas,” she interrupted, with 
her eyes lighting up, “I’ve wanted to 
do this all my life, and I’ve never had 
a chance. All the plays I see and all 
the stories I read are about it. And 
every day in the newspapers somebody 
runs off, or is divorced, or something. 
They say that in unsuccessful mar- 
riages, most wives run away . . . but 
I’ve never had a chance! Oh, Thomas, 
do let’s run away together!” 

Thomas gazed at her with surprised 
eyes. This was not exactly his idea of 
the significance of their flight, nor was 
it his idea of the expression of a tumul- 
tuous love. 

She seemed to think it was a kind of 
prank, something that could be reme- 
died whenever one desired. 

She was really quite like a child. He 
had always wanted to be paternal, and 
to smile tenderly at the foibles of a 
child-wife, but he suddenly realized, 
with a twinge, that he was thinking 
just now with admiration of Henri- 
etta’s contrasting practicality. 

“Are you quite sure you love me?” 
he asked solemnly ; but as he saw a new 
tear grow and tremble on her eyelash 
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he threw his hesitation to the winds. 
“Oh, my dearest, my darling! We'll 
tonight. We'll go now. How cruel 
am! How unkind! Fanny, Fanny, 
I'll never let you leave me.” 


III 


THoMAs went home to pack a grip. 
He could not bear to tell Henrietta 
frankly, could not meet her sharp, self- 
righteous eyes and make his admission. 
In fact, he was afraid to do so. 

Perhaps it would be better, he 
thought, to let the truth break itself to 
her. His business often called him out 
of town unexpectedly, and in this cir- 
cumstance he found his excuse. 

He told his lie with a guilty face, 
and then, very much like a small boy, 
shivered, whistled to keep up his pluck, 
and swaggered down to the waiting 
taxicab with a glum face. 

Fanny met him at the station. She 
was smiling and rotund as ever, not at 
all a haggard Nora. He marvelled at 
her self-complacency and yet found, to 
his astonishment, that his amazement 
was mingled with a certain pity. 

“James wasn’t there when I got 
home,” she said gleefully, “though the 
hall-boy said he was coming right back. 
So I left a note under his pillow saying 
I'd gone away with you. Was that 
right ?” - 

“You surely havén’t gone away with 
anyone else,” answered Thomas with a 
dismal smile. He was worried about 
a detail of travel. “I—lI’ve got to get 
the tickets,” he began stammeringly, 
“and I—the berth—I—” 

She turned her calm, soft gaze upon 
him. 
“I don’t mind sleeping in an upper 
berth,” she said, “if that’s what’s trou- 
bling you. You can have the lower one. 
Some people always like them best, I 
know.” 

“Oh—ah—yes,” said Thomas. 

He turned hurriedly away to secure 
reservations and to purchase tickets. 
This was odd, for there was a great 
deal of time before them. Their train, 
indeed, did not leave until quite late. 
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They filled in the interim with dinner 
and the movies. Thomas did not en- 
joy the latter keenly. The feature-pic- 
ture concerned the smasher of a peace- 
ful home who came to a sinister end— 
the wrong end of a revolver. 

But Fanny was in a glow. 

“Wasn't it splendid?” she asked un- 
feelingly, as they filed out, of the 
house and made their way to the 
station. 

Thomas had decided to go to Wash- 
ington. He had passed his honeymoon 
with Henrietta there, and he thought 
his hard-won knowledge of the Capital 
might serve this second occasion. 

It seemed to him easiest to accept 
Fanny’s solution of his stammers con- 
cerning sleeping-quarters. 

As he crawled into his lower berth 
he wondered what she was thinking up 
there above him. Surely there must be 
some spirit of dread, at least of timid- 
ity, in her heart at the step that she 
was taking. 

He tried hard to concentrate on the 
subject as if to force her to telepath 
her thoughts to him, but they came to 
him less subtly in the form of a regular 
snore . . . Henrietta never snored! 

The morning was hideous. 

In the hell of the washroom, pale 
and tired, Thomas contemplated his 
badly-shaven face. How on earth had 
he come to run away? Or rather, how 
on earth had he come to fall in love? 
He was ready to barter a million kisses, 
for two poached eggs. The train was 
already in the Union Station, but they 
took breakfast on board. 

In the early light Fanny looked thick 
and sleepy. She was plumper, too, in 
this unkind hour. Thomas always in- 
sisted on a huge breakfast—he was 
never tired of asserting that it was his 
“best meal”— that seemed as large in 
bulk as he was, but Fanny, with fem- 
inine inconsistency, appeared to eat 
hardly anything at all. 

She stared at Thomas as if she re- 
sented his appetite, and blinked heavy 
eyes at him. Gazing at her critically, 
Thomas was compelled to admit the 
truth of the old statement that one 
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never knows one’s fellows till one 
camps with them. 

But—he was pledged to a definite 
course. 

It was too late to draw back now. 
And no doubt things would shape out 
better later on. 

Breakfast done, they took a taxi to 
the hotel they had selected. 

“Thomas, this is wonderful,” Fanny 
breathed, looking through the window. 
“I’m so glad I came!” 

He pondered her simplicity. 

Where on earth did the woman think 
they were? On a Cook’s Tour? 

Thomas was not aware that a grain 
of the cold rice he had just eaten lurked 
in a furtive crinkle of his coat. And 
coupled with that, his diffident, shame- 
faced manner, as he sneaked into the 
hotel behind the boy who carried his 
bags, really clears the reputation of its 
shrewd day-clerk. The latter smiled 
satirically, then grew grave as Thomas 
caught the look. 

“Why is that man smiling like that ?” 
querulously whispered Fanny in his 
ear. 

“I’m afraid,” said Thomas in a tone 
of meek apology, “I’m afraid he thinks 
we're just married.” 

“Oh!” she gasped. “Oh! 
terrible!” 

Advancing to the desk, Thomas 


I—it’s 


mumbled a question. 


“One room and bath, sir?” asked 
the clerk. 

Before he could reply in the affirma- 
tive, Fanny interrupted: 

“Indeed not! We want two rooms.” 

“Adjoining ones?” 

“No, no! Not in the same part of 
the house!” continued Fanny irritably. 

The clerk’s eyebrows went up the 
fraction of an inch. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “TI 
thought you were married.” 

Thomas was standing by in speech- 
less amazement. 

Now that Fanny had &%o definitely 
taken the field he felt that he had to 
follow her maneuvers at any cost, and 
slay criticism. It was a pity that no 
more tactful relationship stepped into 
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his confused head as he asserted: 

“This—this lady is my aunt!” 

The look that Fanny gave him as 
they stepped into the lift pointed out 
the enormity of his slip. 

“Good Lord!” said Thomas to him- 
self. “I believe she’s going to cry 
again!” 

He was heartily relieved when she 
got out at her floor and he was per- 
mitted to journey on alone. 

They lunched together in a decorous 
stillness, but Thomas could not quite 
rid himself of a marked suspicion that 
everyone in the room was looking at 
them with the amused smile accorded 
to honéymooners. He had never sus- 
pected that vice would prove so em- 
barrassing. . . . The afternoon, he 
hoped, would be better, No doubt 
Fanny was merely worried by the ex- 
citement of the happy adventure. She 
didn’t trust him altogether yet. That 
was the explanation of the hotel-room 
affair. Oh, yes, things would come out 
very nicely before long. 

He hired a hack, and with Fanny by 
his side pointed out the buildings they 
passed with the air of a proprietor. The 
coloured coachman seemed interested 
by his classifications, but Fanny was 
sunken in a somber reverie. 

“Dearest,” he asked her at last, with 
a genuine touch of tenderness, “what 
is on your mind?” 

“I was only thinking,” she mur- 
mured, “of how James used to bring 
me home the paper every night with 
that Fourth Year of Married Life 
serial in it. And he didn’t like that 
newspaper either. He bought it. . . 
just for me.” She sniffed. 

“Great Scot!” thought 
“she’s going to cry again!” 

But she didn’t. She leaned forward 
instead, as they were passing the White 
House, and without a glance at it, whis- 
pered brokenly: 

“Oh, Thomas, do take me away to- 
morrow. I can’t stay in this place any 
more!” 

“Yes, dear,” he said in a soothing 
voice, though he was secretly enraged. 
at his failure to entertain her. “I know 
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how you feel. We'll go away in the 
morning. There’s a quiet little village 
in Delaware to which I used to go every 
summer long, long ago. We'll take an 
early train there.” 

The next morning Thomas groaned 
as he realized that his ears were ring- 
ing. His ears always rang when he 
was under any strain: they were very 
delicate. Henrietta used to drop medi- 
cince in them with wonderful precision 
and care. It were useless to ask Fanny 
to perform this practical and skillful 
labour. Over the picture of a life punc- 
tuated by perpetual earaches, Thomas 
groaned again. 

They made a start before tunch, and 
early in the afternoon reached the little 
village of which Thomas had spoken. 
This sheltered a boarding-house or two, 
and he led Fanny directly to the first 
one recommended. After luncheon he 
suggested a stroll down by the water. 
They seated themselves on the river 
bank, and as she picked absently and 
sadly at a clump of daisies, Thomas 
tried to recapture something of the ro- 
mantic mood in which he had em- 
barked. 

“This is fine after Washington,” he 
said. “Just you and me out here alone 
in the country. Dearest, aren’t you 
glad you came?” He bent one arm 
about her shoulder, and thrust his face 
forward to kiss her. 

She moved expertly away. “Don’t,” 
she said. “It isn’t right. It’s—” 

“Isn't right?” he stammered-in per- 

lexity. “What on earth do you mean, 

anny? And see here, isn’t it time— 
that is—I mean, oughtn’t we to act 
like—like man and wife?” 

“Thomas Highley!” 

She rose and stared down at him 
with a shocked face. 

“So this,” she went on, “this is your 
true nature! You meéan—you—oh, 
why did I ever leave James?” 

“Good Heavens!” thought Thomas, 
“she’s going to cry again!” 

She did, but she did it walking rapid- 
ly away from him in the direction of 
the boarding-house. 

With a puzzled, silly smile distorting 
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his face, Thomas rose and meekly fol- 
lowed her. 


IV 


TuatT evening he sat alone in his 
room with a time-table before him. 
There was a local for New York that 
stopped at the little town in the vicinity 
of eleven, a train that did late night 
service at one end of its call and early 


morning duty at the other. He had 
decided to take it. Fanny? Fanny 
could do as she pleased. He was 


through. He’d bungled things terribly. 
He’d go straight to Henrietta and con- 
fess everything, ask her to take him 
back. But, of course, she knew every- 
thing already. James Gates had gotten 
Fanny’s note, and perhaps the case was 
already in some lawyer’s hands. Oh, 
horrible to consider! The scandal he 
could stand, but the thought of separa- 
tion from Henrietta made him wince. 

He shuddered over the mistaken im- 
pulse that had so completely wrecked 
his life. 

He sat there brooding in an abstrac- 
tion so deep that he almost missed his 
train. 

Then he rushed for the stairs, depos- 
ited ample money on the nearest table 
for the landlady, and panted down the 
street. 

He struggled into the station just as 
the train was preparing to pufl out. He 
made a jump for the smoking-car, stag- 
gered in, and thumped down his bag 
with a sigh of relief. 

Once again he thought of Fanny. 
How would she take his departure 
when she learned it in the morning? 
She’d cry, no doubt! Confound her! 
. . « Damn her! 

All night long he lay sprawled upon 
his seat in the heat and reeking fumes 
of the car. He slept only in fitful, 
painful starts. At last the grey of 
dawn touched the dull sky, and he sat 
up feeling pallid and ill and miserable. 

As the train shot through the tube 
into the Pennsylvania Station he arose 
and shook himself. His hands were 


grimy, his hair clotted, his eyes red. 
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On the platform he moved forward 
nervously. 

Then, a little ahead of him, he saw a 
too familiar figure. 

“Why— why, Fanny!” he cried in 
astonishment. 

He was too tired to realize that she 
must have followed an impulse similar 
to his own; it seemed to him for a sec- 
ond that he was beholding a miracle. 

Fanny Gates looked at him icily for 
a long moment. She was in hardly bet- 
ter plight than he, but though hauteur 
under a draggled hat is not easily sim- 
ulated, she managed it. Her gaze 
passed on, remote, unseeing, over his 
shoulder. 

She had cut him dead! . 

It was a little later that Thomas 
burst into his apartment and surprised 
his wife at the breakfast table. 

“Henrietta!” he cried in penitent 
agony, “oh, Henrietta!” 

But there was no look of anger, or 
of contempt, in the sharp eyes of his 
competent wife. Could it be that she 
hadn’t learned yet? Was it possible? 
He held his tongue and waited anxious- 
ly for a word of illumination. It came 
when he had explained his appearance 
with the excuse of a sleepless night. 

“Wasn’t that unfortunate about Mr. 
Gates?” she said. 

Thomas felt the colour leave his face. 

“W-what?” he stuttered. 

“Oh, that’s right, you went away 


the evening it happened. ‘His Aunt 
Matilda died, and the telegram was de- 
layed. He ealled me up just before he 
left to tell us not to come to dinner 
this Tuesday. Mrs. Gates happened to 
be out, and he had to catch a train and 
could only leave her a note of explana- 
tion. It was too bad he couldn’t wait 
for her, but the train he took was the 
last one that would get him there in 
time.” 

In a flash of revelatio Thomas saw 
Fanny entering her home, saw her 
reading that message, saw her drawing 
her own note from under the untouched 
pillow and carefully destroying it. He 
was saved! 

“Too bad,” he murmured disjointed- 
ly, as a queer smile crossed his white 
lips. “But I’m so glad to be with you 
again, Henrietta. I’m awfully fond of 
you, Henrietta. And, Henrietta, will 
you put some of those drops in my ear 
this morning 

It was in this spirit, too, if not in this 
phrasing, that Fanny greeted James 
when he returned from Aunt Matilda’s 
funeral. 

But Thomas Highley, of late, when 
he finds himself listening to gossip of 
a smoking-room order, smiles slyly and 
significantly. And Fanny Gates, when 
she sees a play with infidelity for a 
theme, gives it the quiet inspection of 
one who knows. Have not they, too, 
been eaters of the apple of knowledge? 


HE moment a woman admits-that she is no longer young, a man may 
safely engage her in conversation without fear of compromise. 


HEN a man reaches such a maudlin condition that he publicly pays 
his wife compliments, it’s time the party broke up. 


WH EN a man calls you a liar, humor him. He may be right. 
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HEAVEN WILL PROTECT THE P.W.G. 
By Harry H. Earnshaw 


MY stenographer has pretty hair and well kept hands. She dresses neatly, 

and does not use cheap perfume. She is very efficient. I see a good deal 
of her—I mean, I see her a good deal. I think she likes me. Most women do. 
I am not one of those who are silly about things, the conventions—and all 
that sort of nonsense. You know what I mean. All women were made to be 
loved, all men to love them. And yet, somehow I feel different toward my 
stenographer. I have never even asked her to lunch. She is all alone in the 
world, dependent upon her position. Her position depends upon a nod of my 
head. It hardly would be fair to misuse the power which the accident of our 
relation has placed in my hands. 

Besides, she has a face that would stop a runaway aeroplane. 


1 AM A COW-PUNCHER 
By E. Douglas Johnson 


AM a cow-puncher. 
The other night my cousin, whose father is worth a hundred sections of 


land and ten thousand head of cattle, invited me to meet the fiance her 
father is going to buy for her and attend a “dining.” The fiance was nice; 
the dining was nice ; everything was nice. 

I am damn glad that I am a cow-puncher, 


QED 


FINIS 
By Louis B. Capron 


SHE was a finished coquette 
And he was as finished a flirt. 
He practiced his art when they met— 
She was a finished coquette. 
They’re viewing “apartments to let,” 
For each was a bit too expert; 
She is a finished coquette 
And he is as finished a flirt. 
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THE DASTARDLY DEED 


By Russell McCarthy 


ARVIN smoked another cigarette. 
Viciously, then, he threw the half- 
burned thing into the fireplace, 

thrust his hands deeply into his pockets 
and strode across the room to the win- 
dow. 

He was betrayed. 

One fact, he knew, was certain. 

His betrayer was one of three men, 
one of the three with whom he had 
made merry, after his dignified fashion, 
but a week before. Could it be Simp- 
kins, that supine fool who talked inces- 
santly of Mrs. Simpkins? Could it be 
Laird, fat spoofer of a bachelor, with- 
out the wit of a burro? Or Burwin, 
melancholy brute, whom wine might yet 
lure to the ministry? Scoundrels all, 
of course, and Parvin knew that he had 
been an ass to take them into his confi- 
dence that unhappy night. 

But Laird, daring certain interstate 
laws, had left the very night of the din- 
ner for Maine. It could not have been 
Laird. Of the other two—but Parvin, 
staring out of the window, saw what 
made him burn inwardly until the sweat 
stood on his forehead. At his very door 
was Simpkins, and the lady he was 
handing out of the cab was Mrs. Parvin. 

forward angrily, brushing 
by his wife at the door, Parvin stopped 
the retreating Simpkins with an oath. 

“Dismiss the cab,” he muttered, “and 
come with me.” 

Simpkins’ face showed his astonish- 
ment, but he acquiesced without a word, 
and a moment later the two were stalk- 
ing wordlessly up the street. 

Parvin’s hands were clenched, and 
his lips were white and thin. 

He glared at the other. 

For the moment he could not speak. 


They had gone a block when sud- 
denly, still walking, he seized Simpkins 
by the shoulder and threw at him the 
question : 

“How often have you seen my wife 
in the last week” 

The fellow sputtered, but he thought, 
and mumbled, 

“Three times, perhaps four.” 

One would have supposed, by Par- 
vin’s eyes, that he would kill his victim 
there on the highway. But slowly his 
clenched fist relaxed and his hand fell 
from the other’s shoulder. 

“I knew it,” he said, as to himself, 
“I knew it.” 

Head down and walking listlessly, he 
said no more. 

After many minutes they entered a 
small park, and with one accord sat 
upon a bench. Parvin, elbows on knees, 
dropped his head into his hands. Fin- 
ally, weariness taking the place of his 
anger, he said, hopelessly: 

“Well, tell me about it. I am beaten. 
You have done your worst. But I 
must know why you did it. Speak.” 

Simpkins hesitated. His earlier as- 
tonishment was not yet gone from his 
face, although it was evident that he 
was relieved at the change of mental at- 
titude in his inquisitor. 

“But there is nothing to tell,” he said. 

In a moment the old fire came back 
into the eyes of the husband of Mrs. 
Parvin. 

“Damn you,” he said, “you know 
what there is to tell. And you'll undo 
this thing you have done, or I’ll wring 
your cok? You say you have talked 
with my wife four times in the past 
week, four times since that stag dinner 
you scoundrels lured me into. Was the 
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first time the day after -the party.” 

“Yes,” admitted the other, “it was. 
The next afternoon. I met her at—” 

“No matter where you met her. The 
very first day! Ugh! I knew it. I 
could tell it that night. I knew at din- 
ner that one of you wretches had be- 
trayed me. And now I know that it 
was you. And you saw her again. And 
again. You poisoned her mind. Each 
day you poisoned her more. But you 
have me to reckon with.” 

At last the patience of the supine 
Simpkins was gone. 

“Here, Parvin,” he said, “you stop 
this foolishness and talk sense. What’s 
all this raving about ?” 


THE DASTARDLY DEED 


tell you. We shall have no misunder- 
standing in this matter. You remember 
that night when you scoundrels lured 
me into taking a glass or two more than 
I wanted, and I talked. I told you how 
I loved my wife. I thought I was talk- 
ing to gentlemen. It was a confidence, 
and you knew it. But you, you cur, 
have betrayed me. A full day did not 
pass before you sought her out and 
whispered my admission into her ear. 
When she only half believed, you sought 
her again, and whispered again. You 
were not satisfied until the poison 
worked, and my home was ruined. I, 
who had been so happy, so confident, 
am a broken man. Can a man live with 


a woman who thinks he loves her? You 
fool. But you must reckon with me. 
And I say you shall return to her now, 
and tell her you lied. You shall see her 
tomorrow, and make her believe that 
you lied. Now, do you understand?” 

But Simpkins, who at least under- 
stood the returning anger of the man 
he had wronged, was already hurrying 
away. 

Parvin sat alone. 

His face cleared a little, and he looked 
almost hopeful. 

“The sneak,” he muttered. “But he 
may succeed. He has a way with 
women.” 


“Asking me what it’s about, you who 
have poisoned my wife’s mind! But 
you have me to reckon with, I say. You 
shall go back to her, now. And to- 
morrow. And the next day. And you 
shall tell her that you lied. You shall 
make her believe that you lied. Do 

ou hear me? You must tell her, and 

eep on telling her, that you lied. Make 

her believe it! No matter how. You, 

’ with your sneaking ways, have made 

her believe one thing. Now you shall 

prove to her the opposite! Do you un- 
derstand ?” 

“TI do not,” said the other, firmly. 

“Liar,” roared Parvin. “But I will 
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REVENGE: IN MEMORY 
By Charles Divine 


FAR down the twilight-haunted way 
Where ghosts and love-dreams intertwine, 
Your arm in his, for all ’tis May. 
Is not so close as heart of mine 
Still throbbing from your lips that day 
With one mad kiss like stolen wine. 


[t is an ill wind that blows when no girls are on the street. 
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PALE HANDS THEY LOVED 


By Hugh Halston Fitzgerald 


E had been talking of Youth 
W with the reverent appreciation 
that only fifty years of experi- 
ence can lend a man. In times past 
Dexter and I had trodden the magic 
groves together, ignorant then, alas, 
that the hours we flouted were of gold. 
“If Youth makes a stumble,” Dexter 
said presently, “he falls among friends. 
Eager hands pick up his hat and press 
it on his curly brow, and sympathizers 
hand him his jaunty cane and bid him 
on his way.” 

I saw clearly that Dexter was not 
generalizing so much as dwelling upon 
some specific instance. 

“Yes?” I said encouragingly. 

“But if Middle Age makes a misstep, 
he falls among those who jeer.’ 

“It is the literature of the age,” I 
told him. “We are victims to those who 
illustrate bad fiction. We have gone 
back to the age of the immature hero 
and heroine.” 

“There is no immature heroine,” said 
Dexter wisely. 

He sighed heavily. 

I had not seen him for nearly ten 
years. He was one of:those Americans 
of breeding who aim at pleasant posts 
in the displomatic service and pass 
amusing lives collecting anecdotes of 
greater men. 

“The last time I sat in this club win- 
dow with you,” he reminded me, “Hast- 
ings Stannard was with us.” 

“So he was,” I cried. “I haven't 
thought of him for years. What’s hap- 
pened to him?” 

“He married and settled down.” 

“IT could have imagined him in any 
light but that of a contented Benedick.” 

“It wasn’t his idea to settle down 


when he married,” Dexter explained. 
“I saw him a week ago tonight. I saw 
him first meet the woman. I watched- 
the whole thing. That’s what set me 
to thinking how Youth may make a 
blunder, but how men of my age and 
his and yours too—bruise their knees 
when they fall.” 

Although I never cared much for 
Stannard, I allowed him his obvious 
qualities. I had known few handsomer 
men than he nor men more adroit in 
fascinating women. But he lacked all 
scruples in their pursuit. 

I always held that there were rules to 
the game. Stannard was a man who 
would as soon catch a trout on a heavy 
line or shoot at a bird that was not in 
flight. He was not to be shamed in 
such matters. He once told me that if 
he wanted to catch a salmon, shoot a 
pheasant or make a woman love him, he 
took as few chances as possible. He 
did not want to give any of them a 
sporting chance to escape. 

“You never liked Stannard,” Dexter 
said, interrupting my thoughts. 

“I disapproved of his technique,” I 
answered. “I am not free of blame 
where women are concerned, but I 
never played the game as he did. 
I do not like professionalism in 
love.” 

“T know who was the more success- 
ful,” Dexter returned. 

Then his face fell. 

“Poor old Hastings,” he sighed. 

“He’s not old,” I insisted, “We are 
all three of an age.” 

“Poor old Hastings,” he repeated. “A 
week ago I crossed from Harwich to 
see him—I came over on the Maure- 
tania that’s how it happens to be only a 
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week—I went to see him and when I 
got there, I hadn’t the heart.” 

By infinite coaxing and patience I 
unbosomed Dexter of the whole story. 

“It was ten years ago this summer,” 
he explained. “I was with the Embassy 
at The Hague and had three months 
leave of absence. I should have come 
over here, but there was a very charm- 
ing woman in Brussels who had a villa 
on the Belgian coast, at a place called 
Blankenberghe. It’s not far from 
Ostende. Rather a pretentious place 
aping Ostende manners. Ostende does 
not know it exists. My friend had dis- 
creet Walloon servants and there was 
never a breath of scandal. We met and 
kissed, and we kissed and parted with 
the memory of a charming summer. It 
was after she had gone to Paris to meet 
her husband that I fell in with Stan- 
nard. 

“He had been drinking too much and 
was recommended salt air and exercise. 
He moved to a fishing village a few 
miles away called Heyst. No fashion 
at all in those days. A lighthouse, a 
pier and a digue. We walked the day 
after we got there to Belgium’s last vil- 
lage, a place close to the Dutch frontier, 
called Knocke. That, too, had a light- 
house and a digue, but no pier. There 
were a few villas and a golf course be- 
longing to the English Sports Club at 
Bruges. There seemed little to recom- 
mend it to us and we should never have 
thought of it a second time but for a 
woman we saw. Stannard was like a 
pointer or setter when he saw game. He 
stopped suddenly and stiffened.” 

“Who was she?” I demanded, “a 
peasant girl?” 

“No,” Dexter answered. “A fash- 
ionably dressed woman and really love- 
ly. Stannard found a little hotel and 
immediately asked the proprietor who 
she was. She was not popular in the 
village, it seemed, because she and her 
husband occupied a furnished villa, 
spoke to none, and had all their supplies 
sent from Bruges. The tradespeople re- 
sented it. Summer visitors are always 
fair game, everywhere. They were 
named Martina, and the hotel keeper as- 
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sumed them to be English—in those 
days they did not know the difference— 
and said they had no friends. He said 
also that Monsieur Martin was old and 
an invalid.” 

“And I'll bet you,” I interrupted, 
“that your precious Hastings pricked 
up his ears when the man said it. To 
find a beautiful woman with an old 
and infirm husband was the luck he al- 
ways looked for.” 

“Well,” Dexter allowed, “it made 
things easier. Stannard raved about 
her hands from the first. They were 
beautiful. Long, white, slender, lovely 
things that looked made to be kissed. 
She was quite young, little more than 
twenty, but she had those deep-set eyes 
that hold their secrets so well and yet 
find out all of yours at a glance. You 
remember those Belgian villas on the 
digues? There’s a covered-in balcony 
six feet or so above the level of the 
sidewalk where, in the hot days, the 
people sit very much as our own do on 
their piazzas. 

“We walked up and down the digre 
a score of times before we found whic.1 
villa was hers. Outside was painted 
Villa 'Hirondelle. I always associate 
her in my mind with those lovely 
hands hanging just over the railing’s 
edge. 

“Before we turned in that night we 
passed again and there she was looking 
out to sea with those white hands gleam- 
ing in the moonlight. Can you imagine 
me at thirty-nine, a philanderer by pur- 
suit, wanting to write verses like a love- 
crazed boy? But that night I wove 
some. I likened her hands to white wis- 
taria blooms moving just a little as the 
breezes caressed them in the starlight.” 

“But Stannard,” I said, “would be 
more likely to be busy planning his 
campaign.” 

“He was,” Dexter admitted. “There 
is newspaper blood in him. A grand- 
father made a fortune in a Philadelphia 
per. He has the instinct for news. 

e left early next morning for Brus- 
sels. I did not see him for a day or 
two. When he came back he was full 
of news. This old man Martin was our 
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own millionaire—Ethrington Martin. 
Of course you remember flim ?” 

“Who doesn’t?’ I returned. “One 
of the most picturesque old roués who 
ever drove a coach-and-four in this 
town and Newport. Our mothers were 
warned against his wiles and legends of 
his scarlet sins charmed my schoolboy 
days. But he’s been dead ten years, 
surely?” 

“Not quite,” Dexter said. “You shall 
hear. Stannard had found out all about 
it from a pal in our legation in Brussels. 
After three unhappy marriages old 
Martin, like David of old, sought out a 
young girl. Oddly enough he married a 
very rich one. Stannard knew the num- 
ber of her millions. He would have it 
that she married to find out what other 
women had seen in him. Certainly she 
was very attentive. I never saw him 
on the digue. He sat in the open room 
of the villa drinking in sea breezes and 
what sunshine God vouchsafes to Bel- 
gium. 

“IT never knew what brought him to 
remote Knocke. Stannard said it was 
to keep this beautiful woman away 
from men. Stannard explained her care 
of him by attributing it to remorse. He 
said she had been unfaithful to her hus- 
band and that she was ashamed. 
Women, he said—and God knows he 
had experience—had stray flashes of 
conscience to keep them from utterly 
going to pieces morally. We used to 
talk about it for hours.” 

“Did you call?” I asked. 

“We contemplated it,” Dexter an- 
swered, “but the old man used to glare 
at us so offensively that we decided not 
to. I can see him now. No man ever 
looked so much like a hawk as he. A 
fierce face that sometimes looked dead 
but for the angry eyes. Everything was 


‘burned out in him but those eyes. 


They followed us up and down the 
digue. 

“TI knew very well that he understood 
why we stayed on in Knocke when 
neither of us played golf or knew a soul. 
He was like a watch-dog. I used to 
wonder what sort of a man he had been 
when he was in his prime and those 


— we heard about him were being 
ived.” 

“I’m quite sure,” I said a little vin- 
dictively, “that Stannard was glad to 
see him safely anchored to his chair.” 

“You’re not fair to Hastings,” Dex- 
ter said with some heat. ‘Hastings 
could fight when need called for it. I’ve 
seen him. He would have gone after 
that girl if the old buccaneer had been 
his own age. He chose his own way. 


It was his nature. One night he came ~ 


to our wretched hotel treading on air. 
He had kissed the hands to which I had 
written verses. - When I heard it I tore 
my rhymes into ribbons. 

“After that it was easy sailing. They 
used to meet on the dunes, those little 
hills of sand spiked through with tall, 
dry grasses. I never even spoke to her. 
Business called me to Paris for a week. 
When I came back I passed the Villa 
l’Hirondelle and looked up. She wasn’t 
there, but old Martin was. That old 
pirate cut at me as I passed with a cane 
and nicked a bit of flesh out of my ear. 
I couldn’t do anything, although I felt 
I should like to clutch at his scraggy 
throat and strangle him. I'd never 
spoken to her even. 

“When I got to my room I knew why. 
There was a note from Hastings. He 
had eloped to England with her. I was 
to wire a hundred pounds to him at the 
Savoy. He was happy at last, he said, 
as money troubles were not going to 
bother him any more.” 


“He was thinking of her millions,” I. 


commented. “Certainly he was a pro- 
fessional.” 

“That evening,” Dexter went on, “a 
servant came from old Martin askin 


_me to call. I said I’d be hanged if 


would. My ear was still sore. Later 
on I passed by. I’d an idea he thought 
I should be afraid to. But I passed by 
on the other side this time. He was sit- 
ting, as I had always seen him, brooding 
like the last vulture of his race. Only 
his eyes seemed to be alive and they 
seemed to be covered with the blue film 
one sees in some sorts of birds. He 
seemed older and feebler even than 
usual. I could imagine that his violence 
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had spent his strength. Next day there 
came a formal apology. He said he had 
esteemed my father. He said he was 
alone, about to die, and wanted me to 
answer some questions about my 
friend.” 

“IT hope you went,” I said. 

“Unwillingly,” Dexter admitted. “For 
all I knew his dying legacy to me would 
be a bullet. His reputation for violence 
was not an exaggerated one.” 

“*Do you know why I have sent for 
you?” he said. 

“I could not affect to misunderstand 
him. I murmured something about be- 
ing sorry. I ended by saying that Stan- 
nard would do the honorable thing and 
marry her as soon as the divorce would 
be obtained.” 

“ *She’s not married,’ said old Martin. 

“Gad!” I thought, “the old reprobate 
didn’t marry her after all!” 

“*Your friend,’ said old Martin, ‘be- 
longs to a type I have never before met 
and shall never have the opportunity to 
now. I’ve played fast and loose with 
women, married and unmarried, but 
they knew I was after ’em. They had 
their ways of escape. But here am I, 
an old man, eighty-two, sir, nearly 
eighty-three, and dependent for further 
existence on certain diets and care 
which she alone could give me. I could 
have excused him if he had taken .ay 
wife—’ 

“*T don’t see why,’ I interrupted, 
‘you should accord greater value to a 
common-law wife than to a legal one.’ 

Dexter paused for a moment. 

I could see he was visualizing the 
scene. 

“Do you know,” ‘he declared ear- 
nestly, “it came as a shock to see that 
aged wreck laugh. I looked at him as 
one might at a child bursting into mirth 
during some beautiful ritual of an old 
faith. 

“*Then you think,’ he said when his 
old body was recovered from the effort 
it had expended, ‘that I am cursing him 
for running off with Mrs. Ethrington 
Smith? I thought the whole world 
knew my wife eloped with Sir Henry 
Godolphin four months ago and is on 
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his yacht somewhere. I welcomed it. 
I have even left him my shooting-box 
in Perthshire for the relief he afforded 
me. Sir Henry took a chance just as I 
might have done, and did, more than 
once, and as you’ve no doubt done. But 
your damnable friend has robbed me of 
my trained nurse, the only woman who 
knows how to keep me alive. I thought 
I had her here until I die. This cursed 
villa is a fee for her care. I’ve even 
left her a few thousand francs a year 
to keep it up.’ 

“He was silent for a long time. His 
face was so white, the respiration so 
imperceptible, I thought he was dead. 
Presently those startling eyes looked 
etme... 

“*Tell me,’ he said with a chuckle, 


‘it was those hands of hers that caught 


him, eh? They caught me. 


“Poor old chap,” I said, when Dex- 
ter had finished. “What happened to 
him?” 

“He died that night,” my friend an- 
swered. 

“What happened to the nurse and 
Stannard?” 

“A very curious ending,” Dexter 
mused. “Old Martin died from loco- 
motor ataxia, the disease from which 
under no circumstance can a really 
good man pass out. He had earned it. 
Those scarlet nights, the rioting, the 
women he had loved, the hard, vivid life 
he had lived had their toll of him. The 
only wonder to me is how he put it off 
to an age that is remarkable in the most 
abstemious man .. . 

“When Stannard found out he had 
married a trained nurse who did not 
intend to exercise her professional gifts 
to support a husband—his money was 
gone, I’d been supporting him for a year 
or more—they came back to the Villa 
l’Hirondelle at Knocke. There was al- 
most enough to live on and I added a 
little more. There was no doubt that 
she was a woman of tremendous fasci- 
nation. She had captured the roving 
Stannard absolutely. He wrote that he 
was preparing to settle down and be 
good, and that the prospect was enthral- 
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ling. Suddenly he began to experience 
lightning pains in all parts of his body 
that made him cry out when they struck 
him. There were other symptoms, 
too. 

“A few years later he was sitting in 
old Ethrington Martin’s wheeled chair 
suffering from the same thing. I saw 
him begin to have that hawklike, watch- 
ing air as people passed up and down 
the red brick digue before the Villa 
l’Hirondelle. He tried to make her 
cease from leaning over the railing, but 
it was no use. That’s why I didn't 
say goodbye to him just a week ago to- 
night.” 

“A most disappointing reason,” I 
cried. “The poor devil was looking for- 
ward to it without a question.” 

“There was more than that,” Dexter 
said crustily. “I'd better tell you. I 
put up at the Grand and thought I’d_ 
dine there before going to see them. At 
the next table was a party of Oxford 
undergraduates. They have a habit of 
taking a tutor with them and playing 
golf half the day and reading for 
honours the other half. I noticed one 


of them in particular because he was 
one of the handsomest men I’d ever set 
eyes on. Tall, strong, but with features 
that were perfect. Not more than 
twenty, I should judge, and unspoiled. 
I heard him tell his tutor he had a head- 
ache and would go to bed instead of 
reading with the rest. 

“It happed that I was later in going 
to Stannard’s than I expected to be. It 
was drizzling a little and few people 
were abroad. As I came to the light 
near the villa I could see a tall man 
standing as Hastings used to stand un- 
der the railings of the villa. It was my 
splendid young undergraduate and the 
hands he was kissing were the hands to 
which I had woven verse. I couldn’t go 
in, old man, I felt too much upset. I 
thought of old Ethrington Martin and 
then I thought of poor Hastings. I 
couldn’t face him. Later I tried to go 
back. I came almost as far as the door. 
The man had gone; but through the 
heavy, misty night air I could see those 
pale, etiolate hands hanging down like 
graceful perfumed blooms from some 
dark vine.” 


By Edwina Pope Larimer 


LITILE three-year-old Billy had been greatly impressed with his first long 
railroad journey. His mother, some days after the trip, was coaxing 
his appetite. “See Billy,” she said, “here’s a piece of chicken, some white meat 


from the breast. And here’s a nice piece of dark meat! 


Where do you sup- 


pose that came from?” Billy looked at the dark meat and then made a guess. 


“The porter,” he said, between bites. 


GED 


WHEN a woman can ng longer annoy a man by the most obvious devices, 


GED 


she marries him. 


WHEN nursing disappointment, don’t forget the bottle. 
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AN APOSTROPHE 
By Morris Gilbert 


At little growing moon, tonight you are very young! 
Just a kid, out in the dark, 
And you've pulled the wings off a fire-fly. 


Tomorrow night you'll be a stripling, 

Off on a callow tipple 

With those idle apprentices, the stars; 

Shinning over the tree-fences 

And peeking in spinsters’ windows— 

With the most innocent intentions in the world! 


But soon, little growing moon— 

(When you're a portly burgher, 

Puffy-cheeked, rubicund, and inclined to apoplexy, 
Dressed in russet, and very proud)— 

Then? Ah, then you'll be far too stolid and lofty, 
And much too complacent 

To notice 

How absurdly happy we shall be... .down here.... 
Four—or five—days from now, 

When you've grown to be a portly burgher, 
Little growing moon! 


INNOCENCE ABROAD 
By June Gibson 


ONE day he met a girl who could blush. 
When he asked her to drink she said that the little bubbles tickled her nose. 
When he flirted with a brunette across the room she asked him if the woman 
was his sister. 
When a drunken man passed she clung to his neck because she was frightened. 
When he asked her to kiss him she gave him the wet, noisy kiss of a child. .. . 
When he asked her to marry him she said she was very sorry, but she had been 


married for ten years. 
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I 
ENEDICT was sitting in his 
studio, waiting for his best friend, 
Mathew, to come in. 

Outside, a dirty yellow fog hung over 
London and wipeu out the sun. 

It was too dark to read, too dark, of 
course, to work, and Benedict felt a 
wave of depression and discouragement 
close over him. He sat very still, with 
his eyes on his work. It surrounded 
him—a whole army of unfinished torsos 
writhing in every contortion known to 
the human body, half-shrouded plaster- 
casts, masques, a row of diminutive 
horsemen prancing along a shelf, a head 
of Medusa with staring eyes; feet, 
hands, fragments of architectural detail 
—the uncertain, yellow light touched 
them all with unreality, a distorting and 
confusing ugliness. 

Benedict had a: sudden, terrifying 
rush of feeling, a revulsion, a hate, a 
soul-shaking conviction that his work 
was wrong, all wrong, from first to last. 
He sat perfectly still, gripping the arms 
of his chair and staring at the ghostly 
mob he had fashioned, and failed in 
fashioning. All wrong, from first to 
last. He looked with a sort of merci- 
less deliberation from one thing to an- 
other. 

“That was not what I wanted to do, 
nor that. Why do I see one thing and 
produce another ?” 
ss The certainty of his failure stupefied 

im. 

Sitting there in the pool of dirty 
shadows, the grotesque proofs of his 
despicable shortcomings crowded down 
upon him until his one desire was to 
rush out of the studio and never come 
back again. But he got control of this 
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impulse by simply imagining how much 
more satisfactory it would be to smash 


the whole lot and then to stand on the. 


débris and cry like a woman. 

Benedict was forty years old, acutely 
self-conscious, tender, and absolutely 
without irony. He was the sort of man 
who is always fending off the disagree- 
able, from himself and from everyone 
else. He could be injured, emotionally, 
as easily as a child. He loved beauty 
and knew all sorts of ways to glorify 
the commonplace, so that life itself, the 
big, unwieldy, magnificent thing, never 
came near him at all except draped with 
dreams and unrealities to hide its na- 
kedness. Aboye everything in the world 
he admired success, energy, the restless 
arrogance and conviction of big talent 
and big accomplishment, but he could 
never be anything but timidly vacil- 
lating. 

He sank deeper into his chair because 
he heard voices in the corridor, and he 
would have liked to be alone with his 
little crisis until he had somehow got 
hold of himself. 

But the voices grew louder, there was 
a knock at the door, a laugh, and some- 
one called: 

“Benedict! Are you here?” 

Benedict came up with a s 
through the smothering blanket of de- 
pression. 

“Come in,” he said, in a strange voice. 

It was Mathew, with Lucia. 

Mathew strode into the room first. 

“Good Lord, what a light! You 
haven’t been working, have you? It’s 
the most appalling day—sulphur-col- 
ored, deadly, everything. Where are 
the lights?” 

Mathew fumbled along the wall by 
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the door, found the electric switch and 
flooded the big room with ight. 

“That’s better. For heaven’s sake, 
Benedict, what’s up?” 

Benedict was lying back in his chair 
with his hands over his eyes. He sat 
up slowly, trying to hide his expression. 

“I’ve been sitting in the dark—” he 


explained. 


athew laughed. 

“I brought Lucia with me,” he said 
in his loud, vibrant voice, ‘‘to hear about 
my good luck. You two are the only 
people I care about in London, so I 
wanted you to know— See here, Bene- 
dict, you remember how I’ve wanted 
that chapel in the New York cathedral, 
how I’ve really staked on it as my Lig 
chance. It has always seemed as im- 
possible to get as if I'd tried to pull a 
star down out of the sky.” : 

He looked from one to the other, his 
face transfigured. “Well, I’ve got it!” 

Lucia made a little inarticulate sound 
and clasped her hands over her heart. 

“Oh, Mathew,” she said. 

“Both of you—think what it means. 
A whole chapel, heaven knows how 
many square feet of wall, to do with 
as I like! I feel the way Ghirlandajo 
felt when they gave him Santa Maria 
Noveila. I’m like Michelangelo con- 
templating the blank ceiling of the Sis- 
tine. What I’ve worked for, what I’ve 
dreamed of—and they’ve chosen me!” 

He began to walk up and down the 
studio, weaving an erratic course among 


the army of Benedict’s failures, swing- - 


ing his arms in big gestures as he talked. 

“Think of it! I’m to sail at once. 
I am going to paint the Flight into 
Egypt to begin with—after the cartoons 
you saw. A dark waste of sand, a low- 
ebbirg, stagnant river and the ass, with 
writhing ears, splashing through. Be- 
hind, Joseph goading the beast with 
a staff. And the Madonna, white, 
crouched over the Child—you remem- 
ber it? Lucia, you ought to pose for 
that!” 

He went over to her and touched her 
cheek lightly. 

Then he turned to Benedict. 

“It is going to be wonderful—New 


c 


York, the city of gigantic dreams, 
where the cathedral blossoms stone by 
stone, like some monstrous and miracu- 
lous flower! I feel as if I had been 
snatched by an eddy out of a quiet pool 
and whirled into a vortex. It’s im- 
mense. It’s—it’s glorious.” 

He stopped, just under the head of 
Medusa, to fling out his arms. 

“Work! There is nothing like it— 
unless it is fame.” 

And then, with a laugh, “Lucia, will 
you be glad when I am famous?” 

Again Lucia said, with her eyes on 
his brilliant face, “Oh, Mathew!” 

Mathew looked from her to Benedict. 

“It seems to me,” he said quickly, 
“that you’re both being as glum as fu- 
nerals. And I thought—” 

Lucia interrupted. “It’s having you 
go away, Mathew.” 

“Oh, but only for a year or two! You 
two will get along famously without me. 
Benedict, you'll watch out for Lucia, 
won't you?” 

Lucia did not wait for the answer. 
She went over to Mathew and put her 
hands on his shoulders, looking up into 
his face. 

“I want to go with you,” she said 
under her breath. 

Mathew’s eyes softened momentarily 
—it was a velvet look that crossed their 
brilliance. Then he laughed. 

“Nonsense, Lucia. Benedict will 
watch out for you. And when I come 
back, famous, rich—eh ?” 

He pinched her cheek. “It doesn’t 
matter to Benedict whether he sells his 
stuff or not, he’s so indecently rich to 
begin with. But for me—” 

Lucia turned in his arms to smile at 
Benedict. “Fancy Mathew rich! We 
sha’n’t know him—no more shabby 
coats, no more old shoes—” 

Suddenly tears overwhelmed her. 
“Oh, Mathew, you have got your 
dream! I’m so happy.” 

Mathew patted her shoulders with. 
both of his long, nervous hands, but he 
spoke over the top of her bent head to 
Benedict. 

“I’m to have the altar, too. They 
gave me the chapel, like a blessed prize 
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packet, and said: ‘We are going to leave 
you alone in there for as long as you 
see fit. We rather expect you to do 
something beautiful, but that is your 
affair.’ No snooping Popes, mind you, 
to criticize, and no arrogant donor try- 
ing to edge into a corner of my fresco 
and into posterity. Free play!” 

“They will let you design the altar, 
too?” Benedict asked. 

“The altar, too. I want pa to help 
with that, Benedict.” 

“Help you?” 

Mathew put Lucia gently aside. 

“Don’t cry, please, Lucia. It’s rather 
foolish. See here, Benedict, where’s 
‘some paper ?” 

Benedict got out of his chair slowly. 
He had kept his own wretched crisis to 
himself, decently and courageously. 
Now he got the paper and stood at 
Mathew’s elbow while he explained. 

“I expect to have a reredos, of 


. course, and a triptych. Like this—here 


and here and here I shall put three 
statuettes; the centre one, the largest, 
will be the Madonna—and here Saint 
John, and there Saint Anthony. D’you 
see?” 

“It looks very small.” 

“Of course! The chapel is small.” 

Mathew threw the pencil down and 
straightened his shoulders. “I want you 
to do the three statuettes, Benedict.” 

Benedict looked around the studio. 
His Medusa’s glaring eyes met his un- 
happy stare and startled an unexpected 
answer from him. He hadn’t meant to 
tell Mathew. 

“You can’t want me to try for it— 
everything I’ve done is a failure. All 
of it rot!” he said violently. “I am not 
going on. I’ve finished.” 

Mathew was embarrassed and 
dropped his eyes before the pain in 
Benedict’s face. 

Then he put the slightly tragic mo- 
ment aside with a sweep of his hands. 
“Nonsense! You'll think better of it 
tomorrow, when this beastly fog has 
cleared.” 

“What you want,” he said, his healthy 
young voice booming, “is more cour- 
age, that’s all. You are afraid of your- 


“ 
self. You have such tremendous visions 
and when you tie down to them they 
somehow get diminutive—” 

“Benedict should have been a silver- 
smith,” Lucia said suddenly. 

Both men turned toward her. 

“And what do you know about it?” 
.Mathew asked. 

But he did not wait for the answer, 
as if it were unimportant. He went 
over to her and lifted her chin in the 
palm of his hand, so that he could look 
down into her calm, very black eyes. 

“Now I am going to say good-by, 
little Lucia. I have to run down to 
Devonshire to see my people. Some- 
how they seem to think I’m quite im- 
portant. Then to Liverpool—so I 
sha’n’t see you again. You have given 
me much to be thankful for. And I 
have painted Madonnas that will carry 
your face through the ages. Are we 
quits ?” 

She was as stiff in the circle of his 
arm as a plaster saint. With her head 
thrown back, she looked at him. Her 
eyes were as deep as a lake and as black 
as a crow’s wing; there was pain in 
them, love and a simple renunciation. 
He meant unutterable things to her. 
Every word he had ever said to her 
had been an adventure. She adored 
him more than all her saints, more than 
her beauty, more than delectable life 
itself. If she had not been so simple, 
his genius and his selfishness would 
have hurt her long before this. 

Now, for the first time, she saw how 
hard and brilliant and consuming the 
flame was. She stood very still while it 
consumed her. Then faintly, without a 
word, only a gentle smile, she gave him 
her lips. 

“Good-by.” 

“Take care of Lucia, Benedict,” 
Mathew said in a quiet voice, letting 
her slip out of his arms again, “and 
think over what I said about the statu- 
ettes.” 


BENEDIcT went to the door, his hand 
on Mathew’s shoulder. He stood there 
a moment watching his friend as he 
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walked quickly away down the long 
corridor, and behind him he could hear 
Lucia’s unrestrained weeping. 

He watched until Mathew had disap- 

red into the lift like a genii swal- 
owed up by magic, whisked out of the 
present into an invisible and magnificent 
future. Then, with a wretched, suf- 
fering face, Benedict went back to 
Lucia. 

“We have to be thankful,” he said to 
her, “for his sake. Besides, he will 
come back before long.” 

Lucia stifled her tears. For her, all 
the rest of eternity was emptiness. 

Mathew had kissed her into heaven 
and had left her there. It would have 
been better if he had not kissed her so 
much to begin with. She was only 
twenty years old and, being very lovely 
and not easily pleased, she had given 
him her heart. Other men had never 
been able to get as much as a glance 
from her ; she was surprisingly cool and 
direct for a girl of her class. She did 
not know much about her simple begin- 
ning. Her mother had been an Italian, 
a Tuscan—that much Lucia knew—and 
had crossed the continent with a wan- 
dering troupe of acrobats when Lucia 
was a little girl. 

But Lucia’s mother need not come 
into the story beyond proving that mar- 
riage with Lucia, for Mathew, would 
have been out of the question, a quixo- 
tic absurdity that never entered his 
head. He was not the sort of fool who 
puts his foot into a morass of family 
disapproval simply because he happens 
to be in love. There are men who can 
see ambition and leve as two distin- 
guishable things, to be treated differ- 
ently and accepted separately. 

But Mathew could reject everything, 
almost without a pang, that might get 
between him and the high, clear heights 
of his purpose. He was not a black- 
guard ; he was simply resolute. 

Lucia raised a tear-stained face and 

d for Benedict’s hand. 

“Don’t blame him,” she said. 

Benedict did blame him, but he said 
nothing. While Lucia was trying in- 
conspicuously to get hold of herself, he 
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made tea. He began by lighting a fire 
in the deep hearth, getting down on his 
hands and knees to blow lustily at its 
feeble commencings. Then he brought 
out a table, started the big brass samo- 
var, and busied himself tremendously 
measuring out six spoonfuls of tea into 
the teapot. 

Lucia was startled to find herself 
watching him, dry-eyed, quite calm, as 
if the clattering of the spoons against 
the cups and Benedict’s cutting a lemon 
into thin, precise slices were the most 
interesting things in the world. It was 
an unspeakable relief not to have to 
think of Mathew just then. And sud- 
denly she saw Benedict clearly for the 
first time. 

He was tall and very thin and wore 
his clothes with that curiously English 
combination of carelessness and dis- 
His very fine, light hair was 
cropped close and he wore a small mus- 
tache twisted at the ends. He looked 
like a Soldier, one of those just-back- 
from-India Majors one meets every- 
where in England. He might have been 
reticent, punctilious, not over imagina- 
tive, the sort of man who pursues an 
elusive chimera known as good form to 
the very brink of a decorous grave. No 
casual observer could have eveh remote- 
ly guessed that Benedict was a frantic 
poet, a hopeless romanticist,. as lost to 
reason, when it came to beauty, as a 
lotus-eating heathen. 

He was quite typical as far as the 
eye could penetrate him, all bound up in 
conventions and too shy to break them, 
too decent perhaps. Lucia was right. 
He should have been a silversmith, 
working with delicate tools and a lamp 
in some dim, fifteenth-century shop. 
He should have made jewel-caskets, 
buckles, goblets and rings. And the 
poor fellow, swept away by Mathew 
and his other boisterous, heroic, over- 
powering gods, was trying to be a 
Rodin— 

“Benedict,” Lucia said suddenly, as 
the samovar began to hiss and bubble, 
“will you begin the statuettes at once? 
I want to pose for the Madonna.” 

Benedict flushed slowly. - 
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“I’m afraid I’m an awful duffer,” he 


n. 

“Nonsense.” Lucia stood up and 
stretched her long, shapely arms over 
her head. “I'll come to-morrow, at 
noon. Is tea ready?” 


III 


Every day for a year Lucia posed for 
the statuette. She stood a little above 
Benedict, with her head thrown back 
and one hand crossed over the other. 
Her dress fell in straight folds, like 
metal, around her long limbs. Day 
after day she watched him, while the 
statuette went from bad to worse. 
Every time he raised his eyes he met 
her grave glance. She had a trick of 
listlessness, a cool disregard of every- 
one, an air, or was it an illusion, Bene- 
dict wondered, of cherishing a seductive 
secret. 

Her secret, to tell the truth, was no 
seductive. For a long time Lucia had 
known that the fragile thread that 
bound her to life was quite likely to 
break. She had had the doctor’s ver- 
dict before Mathew left, when every- 
thing she loved most was too clamorous 
to let the thought of death become real 
or terrifying or even piteous. She had 
recoiled, of course, for a while. But 
in keeping it from Mathew, she had lost 
the first horror of her encounter with 
the truth—they had said a year in 
Switzerland would cure her, they had 
promised her health and her old leap- 
ing vitality again, so she had thrown 
herself into a race with fate, excited, 
touched, almost, by a sense of adven- 
ture. And, with Mathew gone, it had 
overtaken her. 

Once or twice during the long winter, 
letters came from him, emotional, exu- 
berant—messages full of an almost 
vicious egoism. 

“Dear Benedict,” one said, “New 


_ York has me, heart and soul. It is 


bigger than anything you’ve ever 
dreamed of, and it goes on getting 
bigger every day, like the inflation of 
a monstrous bubble. I look at my 
chapel and say, ‘I am helping to build 


the greatest dream of all.’ And that, 
somehow, is enough. Nothing decorous 
here, nothing reticent—it is all blatant, 
all gilded, all violent. Sometimes I hate 
it so that I could howl like a dog. But 


I can never again avoid it. Rome must ~ 


have been like this in the days of the 
empire.” 

“And he says nothing else?” Lucia 
would ask. 

Benedict would turn the sheet of pa- 
per over two or three times. ~ 

“Nothing else.” 

And he was always ashamed to meet 
her eyes. 

He told her a thousand times that 
Mathew would come back. And after 
a while, when there were no more let- 
ters, he trumped up feeble excuses. 
Mathew was busy. He was being made 
much of in New York. He hadn’t time 
to write. Some day he would turn up, 
rich, famous, but the same old chap, 
the same old Mathew, to take them by 
surprise. Lucia would see! 

But Lucia always shook her head and 
smiled faintly. 

“Mathew has forgotten.” 

She was no fool. She had kissed 
Mathew good-by, and that, she knew, 
was the end of him. For her, at least. 
She knew Benedict was falling in love 
with her and little by little she pushed 
him to his knees. With his surrender, 
the statuette began to be a beautiful 
thing. As if Mathew’s violent, disturb- 
ing art had passed like a brass band 
blaring through a quiet street, Benedict 
was finally left alone with himself. Out 
of the silence and his passion there ap- 
peared something exquisite, very per- 
fect, the figure of a woman, drooping 
slightly, with crossed hands and a dress 
falling in heavy, straight folds. When 
it was finished, Benedict cast it in secret 
and then brought it to Lucia. 

“D’you like it at all?” he asked shyly. 

Lucia looked at it. Then she put her 
hand on his shoulder, deliberately, with 
a little tender pressure of her fingers. 

“Benedict,” she said, “it is the most 
beautiful thing in the world.” 

He turned with a white face and 
caught her deeply into his arms, kissing 
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her as though he kissed his art and his 
try. 

“Love, love,” he said to her, “oh, my 
love!” 

Lucia touched his hair with her fin- 
gers. 

“T hope. you aren’t going to mention 
Mathew again,” she said. 

“D’you love me enough to marry 
me?” 

The look she gave him was full of 
her mysterious gentleness. “I'll have 
to tell you, Benedict; I may not live 
through another winter. At Davos, 
tired, but perhaps— 

ou’re such a wonderfully kind friend 
that I couldn’t bother you with this. 
But if you love me—” 

The sight of Benedict’s face and the 
love she saw there brought a dazing 
flood of tears to her eyes. She felt 
suddenly safe, and very calm, as if she 
had staggered out of an exhausting 
wind into the shelter of a familiar 
doorway. She leaned slowly forward 
against his shoulder and they stood 
clasped together, in silence. 


IV 


Tue day before they were married, 
Benedict went to his studio to say a sort 
of shamefaced farewell to the statuette. 
He went alone and stood before it for 
a long time, amazed by what he had 
done. When he went to cover it, he 
saw that someone, the charwoman prob- 


ably, had put his morning mail on the. 


pedestal, tilting the letters conspicu- 
ously to catch his eye. It was a 
verse trick of fate that one of them 
should have been from Mathew. 

Benedict glanced at the envelope and 
furned it over and over before he could 
decide to open it, because the very 
black, thick handwriting somehow de- 
stroyed the exaltation of his sentimental 
moment. It was like a loud laugh, a 
disturbing interruption. 

Benedict thought of throwing the 
letter away, but the idea was offensive, 
and he finally opened it. It contaiaed 
two messages, one for him and one for 
Lucia. Benedict read them both. 


“Benedict, old top,” the first ran, “I 
am coming home some time this sum- 
mer. The chapel is almost finished. 
What about the statuettes ?” 

And the other: “Lucia, Lucia! I am 
rich and famous. Will you be glad to 
see me?” 

Benedict stood holding the two sheets 


of paper gingerly. 


He felt a remote pity for himself at 


the thought that if he told Lucia he 
must lose her, but over and above that 
thought something unrecognizable in 
him urged him to destroy the letters and 
not to lose Lucia at all. Still holding 
them, he glanced up at the statuette. 

“Mathew doesn’t care, one way or 

the other,” he was surprised to hear 
himself say aloud. The statuette looked 
back at him, smiling its beautiful, enig- 
matic smile, touched with irony and 
gentleness. And Benedict, with his 
heart beating, sick with shame, tore the 
letters into strips and threw them 
away... 
They went at onée to Switzerland, 
and because Lucia plead to travel a 
little, “before Davos,” Benedict took 
her to a hotel on the water’s edge at 
Montreux, where she saw Léman for 
the first time and the opalescent flanks 
of the Dent du Midi, thrusting out of 
the lake into a cloudless sky. 

“I see,” Lucia said, exalted by all 
this beauty, “that my dying is going to 
be a beautiful thing.” 

And so it was. A magnificent and 
impartial Spring flooded the world with 
sunshine, powdered the hill-slopes with 
flowers, ruffled the surface of the lake 
with tiny, gay breezes, puffed almond 
and cherry and apple bloom into every 
orchard and laid down luscious carpets 
of green over the whole face of the 
world. Benedict took Lucia to Salvan 
for a month. They had a small house 
on the flowery slopes of La Creusaz, 
well out of the shadows of the deep- 
sliced valley. In the afternoon they 
would walk as far as the Rochers du 
Soir and have tea, sitting in the flecked- 
gold shadows of a little grove of larch. 
Afterwards Benedict would talk of art 
and of life, always of life, while Lucia 
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listened gravely, her dark head on his 
shoulder. In August they were at 
Stresa, because Lucia was better and 
Davos, as a necessity, seemed as far 
away as the end of adream. And from 
‘there it was only a step to a festive 
Venice, swarming with tourists and 
glittering like a cut diamond turning in 
the sun. All day Lucia sat listlessly 
in their gondola, smiling her vague 
smile that might have meant anything. 
Benedict-took it to mean that she was 
still thinking of Mathew. 

At night they promenaded the length 
of the Piazza, watching the facade of 
San Marco glowing like phosphorus in 
the starlight. The band played Verdi 
and Wagner, laying the ghost of old, 
dim hatreds. Austrians and Germans 
listened to Aida in sentimental silence ; 
Parsifal swept in great waves across a 
thousand enraptured and_ responsive 
Latins. It was all inconceivably roman- 
tic, but Benedict had drunk to the dregs 
of his triumph and the taste of it was 
appalling and revolting. Mathew got 
between him and the dream. 

“My God, what a mess I’ve made of 
it,” he said to himself a thousand times 
a day. “I’m not even a successful 
blackguard!” 

One day he found Lucia reading the 
Paris Herald. 

“Oh, Benedict,” she said, when he 
came in, ‘Mathew is back!” 

Benedict felt his heart turn over. 

“Back? When?” | 

“Listen to this: ‘Mathew Trenlaven, 
the famous English artist, has just re- 
turned to London from New York, 
where hé has been working for a year 
on his mural decorations for the Chapel 
of St. John and St. Paul—’ Whew! 
Benedict, that’s a long sentence, isn’t 
it? 

Benedict watched her, trying to pene- 
trate the mystery of her smile. 


“Mathew back,” he said, “famous, 
and rich, I suppose—” 

Lucia met his eyes squarely. “He 
will want the statuettes, Benedict; you 


must go back to London. I’ve been so 
selfish. Let me go to Davos alone— 
really, I shall be all right.” 


Benedict shook his head, but he did 
not answer her just then. He was 
ashamed to meet her eyes and went into 
his bedroom, shutting the door violent- 
ly. He threw himself across the bed, 
and with his fingers pressed against his 
eyes to hold back the offensive and bla- 
tant tears, he suffered the utter decola- 
tion of shame. 

After that, Lucia lost her breathless 
race ; she was too indifferent, it seemed. 
to goon. They left a blazing Venetian 
September and surrendered finally to 
Davos. And in six months Benedict 
came down from the mountains without 
Lucia. Gently, quietly, almost imper- 
ceptibly, her life had flickered out. She 
spoke of Mathew only once. 

“D’you remember,” she said to Bene- 
dict one day, “that Mathew said he had 
painted Madonnas that would carry my 
face through the ages? His Madonnas 
will be faded and forgotten when your 
statuette is still the most beautiful 
thing in a beautiful world.” 

So she paid her debt. 


MaTHEw was busy in London when 
Benedict, after an awful journey, ar- 
rived there. Success had not disillu- 
sioned Mathew at all, because he had 
not had to struggle for it. In the midst 
of his magnificent activities he found 
time to like a great many people, to ac- 
cept a tremendous amount of affection, 
to discover every day how simply life 
resolves itself into an endless repetition 
of pleasant things if only you are 
friendly, decent and sane. 

And Mathew was absolutely sane! 

He strode from one accomplishment 


to another as easily as a Hercules strad- . 


dles the globe. His facility and his 
talent made him conspicuously brilliant, 
like a new planet among a whcle con- 
stellation of familiar and somewhat 
dingy stars. He saw nothing but the 
best in people and believed nothing but 
the best of creation. His work, like 


himself, would not admit of fail-~ 


ure. 
Opulent and inexhaustible, arresting 
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and overpowering, like a modern Vero- 
nese, Mathew split his abundance over 
the walls of England. Into this splendor, 
Benedict brought his drab tragedy. A 
note from him, asking Mathew to call 
at the old studio, ‘on a matter of great 
importance,” startled Mathew into re- 
membering him for the first time in 
months. 

“What a rummy note from old Bene- 
dict,” he said, lifting his eyebrows and 
staring at it. “What have I ever done, 
I'd like to know—” 

But he got his hat at once and went 
to find out. Benedict was waiting for 
him, wearing the expression of a 
martyr. 

“A sort of Saint Laurence on the 
gridiron,” Mathew said to himself as 
they clasped hands. “I wonder what 
on earth is the matter with the poor 
fellow.” 

“Well, Benedict,” he said aloud, let- 
ting his affection get into his eyes, “it 
is good to see you again. I looked you 
up directly I got back, but they told me 
that you had been away several months. 
Where in the world—” 

“I suppose you know—” Benedict 
began in a sepulchral voice. 

“Know? Know what? I don’t know 
an earthly thing about you.” 

“T married Lucia.” 

Mathew started to say something, but 
the look in Benedict’s face silenced him. 

“I married Lucia. The. day before 
our marriage, I got your letter saying 
you were coming to England. I never 
told her. For two reasons—” Bene- 
dict raised his voice and fixed Mathew 


with his bright, unsteady eyes. “I 
loved her, and I knew you didn’t. If 
she had known there was a chance of 
seeing you, she would never—” 

“Benedict,” Mathew interrupted, 
“there is no need of this, that I can 
see.” 

“She loved you!” Benedict shouted 
“At the beginning and at the end.” 

Mathew turned away. 

He walked across the room. 

“Is Lucia dead?” he asked, after a 
moment. 

Benedict did not answer. 

“I’m sorry,” Mathew said. 

He had come face to face with the 
shrouded statuette. He hesitated in 
front of it, uncertain and unhappy. 

Then he reached out and lifted the 
cloth that covered it. “Ah,” he said 
under his breath. 

He looked at it steadily for a mo- 
ment. 

Then he seized it, whirled it in his 
hand, held it close, held it away, fin- 
gered it, nosed it, put it tenderly down 
again, then walked round and around 
it, lips pursed, eyes screwed, whistling 
a little sucking whistle. Then he 
stooped; tip-toed away from it, went 
back again, turned suddenly and vio- 
lently on Benedict. 

“You fool!” he said. “It’s glorious! 
It is the most perfect thing in the world. 
Oh, God, what fun to.see where this 
will lead you. Lucia! You may thank 
her for that. What is the hair-span of 
a life to an immortal beauty ?” 

And he lifted the statuette in his two 
hands and kissed it squarely. 


WOMAN'S tears are really often nothing more than little liquid cuss- 
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[)ISTAN CE does not always lend enchantment, but perspective. 
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MR. JIMMY DELANE OF BROADWAY 


By Achmed Abdullah 


I- 


N San Francisco he might have passed 
for the manicured, gardeniaed, and 
otherwise effete Easterner of tradi- 

tion, come West to sneer at the Native 
Sons, the Native Oranges, and the Na- 
tive Sand Fleas of the Slope, while in 
any of the Long Island corsair beach 
resorts—the sort famed for their sun- 
sets and clam fritters—he might have 
passed for the latest millionaire out of 
the West, come East to sport his pink 
gills and yellow backs—treasury ones, 
payable in gold on demand. But a bred- 
in-the-bone Broadwayite would have 
given him the thrice-over and then reg- 
istered, labeled, and dismissed him for 
what he was. 

For his complexion was hand-laun- 
dered, his pompadour hard-boiled, his 
mustache short and bistre-brown and 
curled like the tail of a festive suckling 
Pig his clothes accentuated the bold 

uis Seize curve of his body, his neck- 


tie looked like a Vorticist Oleograph of . 


Flatbush by Moonlight, his watch was 
octangular in shape and Ingersoll in 
make, and his feet were innocent of nei- 
ther spats nor arch supports. 

Add to these external characteristics 
- a whiff of harmless homespun psychol- 
ogy: a nose, as it were, turned to the 
ground and sniffing with the air of a 
lackadaisical bloodhound for gossip and 
rumor and the Big News; a manner 
which struck a happy medium between 
the young John Drew and the old mar- 
quis of the days before the guillotine 
was put into working order; a charge 
account in all the hotel bars on Forty- 
seventh east of Broadway, and a cigar- 
case choked with off-color perfectos. 


Add, furthermore, a racial dislike, an 
atavistic hatred, freely voiced, against 
the Sturdy Yeomanry of Yonkers and 
the Brawny Peasantry of Brooklyn— 
and you have— 

Exactly! Mr. Jimmy Delane, press 
agent for the musical comedy “Stop! 
You Make Me Blush!” adapted from 
the French revue “O Boug’ de Sali- 
gaud!” which, in turn, was lifted from 
the German musical farce “H6r’ Dir 
Mal Den Blech An!” which, to com- 
plete the merry rondelay, had been 
plucked from the American success 
of five years before, “Cut It Out, 
Kid!” 

Never lived there a better press agent 
between the chocolate brown of the 
Hudson and the melancholy slate gray 
of the East River. He could sell to the 
veteran city editor, at space rates, a tale 
of how Zoe Tremaine, the star over at 
the Gaiety, had spent three hours every 
day for a month to master the art of 
interpreting nervous emotion by wig- 
gling her décolleté back in a manner 
suggestive of soft doughnuts bobbing 
up and down in the skillet, and how 
McCarthy Tibble, the low comedian, 
had contracted septic rheumatism by his 
trick of holding his big toes akimbo in 
that screaming scene where he throws 
the dish of stewed tripe at the head 
usher across the footlights. 

He could give a new slant to the Inca 
legend of the operatic star who had her 
jewels stolen, and a new punch to the 
Babylonian cuneiform which tells all 
about May Pie new Irish- 
Renaissaiice pergola on her country 
estate near Rubber Neck, L. I. 

He was a well-salaried genius, and 
usually he was as happy as a squirrel 
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in Washington Square; but today he 
seemed glum. 

He looked at the deal table, the scrof- 
ulous chairs, and the ornamental cuspi- 
dor which endeavored, rather unsuc- 
cessfully, to furnish the back room at 
the Winterset Hotel bar, and then he 
looked at the purple countenance of 
Hennessey McParland, who was sitting 
across from him. 

McParland was in the act of assail- 
ing his mouth with a stein of bock beer. 
The bock beer lost. Then he spoke. 

“Jimmy,” he said, “you gotta do it— 
or—you know!” he added significantly 
as he impounded another half pint of 
chemicals-and-hops; and he waddled 
out of the room, the skirts of his morn- 
ing coat moving up and down like fran- 
tic propeller blades. 

Jimmy knew what the 
know” meant. 

He looked at the wall and then. he 
shuddered. 

For, from a crevice in the paneling, 
the flat, vindictive eyes of a couple of 
water-bugs—father and daughter— 
were staring at him, cruelly, malicious- 
ly. It seemed a bad omen. 

“Charge ’em up, Oswald!” he cried 
to the barkeeper as he stepped into the 
street—and straight into an alluvial de- 
posit of Gotham humanity which was 
standing stiff aslant against the nipping 
December wind, the legs breathing defi- 
ance to the flapping, ragged trousers 
that sheathed them, the once-braided 
coat challenging the fuzzy wool of the 
greasy sweater, the hat a rimless out- 
rage, the patched shoes moving through 
the inch-deep snow with the unutterable 
resignation of a toad between the 
harrow. 

It was a tramp—a tramp of the sad, 
poignant city streets—a careless fatalist 
like his cousin, the tittering gutter spar- 
row. But today he was cold and hun- 
gry and miserable. He shivered—like 
a bandy-legged dachshund afflicted with 
chilblains—and his hands!—without 
gloves, red, swollen, pitiable! 

Jimmy Delane looked at them. 

He was a man of inspirations and 
lightning decisions. 


“or—you 
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At once he forgot all about the bad 
omen, and was as happy as a king full. 

Without a word he dragged the un- 
resisting tramp into the glowing 
warmth of the Winterset Hotel bar, 
straight into the back room, where he 
propped him into one of the scrofulous 
chairs, after giving the wondering bar- 
keeper orders to rush ’em along quick 
and steaming and with a peel of 
lemon— 

“And a double portion of free 
lunch,” added the tramp, who knew ~ 
‘hat once more Providence had plucked 
him like a brand from the burning. 

Jimmy was still staring at the tramp’s 
hands, so fixedly that the latter felt em- 
barrassed and tried to hide them—but 
at once there was a protesting cry from 
Jimmy. 

“Keep ’em on the table! Let me look 
at ’em!” 

“Why?” 

“Because they mean Five Iron Men 
to you!” 

The tramp—Clarence Reilly was his 
name—was a child of Greater New 
York. Washington Square was not un- 
known to him, and he had heard of 
painters and models. So he studied the 
acute and hirsute magenta of his hands 
and turned to his host. 

“Say, bo,” he simpered, “them mitts 
of mine ain’t to worse, are they?” 

Jimmy hooted like a drunken Staten 
Island ferryboat. 

“Wott’ya think I want you for?” he 
inquired sarcastically. “D’ya think I 
want you on a model’s throne dressed in 
nothing but a piece of hand-painted 
cheesecloth and a bas-relief wen? Listen 
here—” and then he explained. 


II 


THERE was Chloe Van Zyle. (No. 
Her people had never knickerbockered 
worth a darn. Her so-and-so-often re- 
moved grandsire had not come out of 
Holland in a high-pooped frigate, nor 
had he traded in a plug hat, a plugged 
nickel, and a plug of chewing tobacco 
for a bully cabbage patch in the eyent- 
ual vicinity of the Waldorf. She was 
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née Mary O’Halloran, and her so-and- 
so-often removed grandsire had fought 
a brilliant rear guard action at the Bat- 
tle of the Boyne.) But—there was 
Chloe. There was Hennessey Mc- 
naa And there was Jimmy him- 
self. 

Triangle Plot Editorial Announce- 
ment: WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE 
DONE IN EVALEEN’S CASE? 
COMMENCE THE GREAT SERIAL 
IN THIS MONTH’S ISSUE!—For- 
get it! Chloe was the ingenue in ‘Stop! 
You Make Me Blush? Hennessey was 
her Angel. Jimmy touched seventy-five 
a week and all the expenses he could get 
away with—and, since the opening of 
the show, three weeks earlier, there 
hadn’t been a hand for Chloe. Not a 
hand! 

“Get me,” continued Jimmy. “Not a 
hand! There’s her song in Act One 
where she does the slow Hoola-Hoola 
as a-swell Newport society girl and 
sings all about The Odorous Moon 
where we love to spoon on the Waika- 
hoola-W aikahoola Beach—kahoola-hoo! 
Great stuff—but falls flat—flat as a pan- 
cake, I tellya! Then she comes on in 
Two, in a ten thousand dollars chin- 
chilla, made up to look like Jane 
Addams and sings something up to date 
about What did Mr. Bluebeard do when 
Mrs. Bluebeard joined the Suffrage 
Party? What happens? Same thing— 
not a hand! So I had a heart-to-heart 
talk with the gent who writes the lyrics, 


_ and we had Chloe come on in Three 


with one of them old-fashioned, senti- 
mental ditties—first-rate stuff! Hoop 
Skirts!) Long, Lacy Pants! Antimacas- 
sars! And the words: Oh, it wasn’t so 
in Grandmother's times, when Streetcar 
Conductors still was gents! Real home. 
dope, ain’t it? The sort that makes you 
feel young again—rising two or there- 
abouts. But—” he shouted the words, 
“not a hand!” 

Clarence looked up. His inner man 
was in a sort of beatific revery—one of 
those strange and mysterious trains of 
thought so apt to be suggested by seven 
Hot Scotches—and the despair which 
throbbed in the other’s accents cut him 


to the quick. He would have liked to 
help him. 
Still—he was New York to the mar- 


row and worldly-wise. His knowledge | 


had come from the dust and slime of 
the gutters, but none the less it was 
thorough and _ up-to-the-minute; he 
knew all about Mrs. Vernon Castle and 
publicity and the sworn duties of press 
agents. 

“You poor simp,” he said pityingly, 
though not unkindly, “why didn’t 
“T did!” interrupted Jimmy, “I as- 
saulted two city editors and killed three 
cub reporters out of hand! I had her 
picture on the front page of the Eve- 
ning Post—yes, the Evening Post— 
done up in a Nell Brinkley border! I 
got round the red-haired Mick who 
writes the Middle-Western Women’s 
Special Sob Page for the Ladies’ Home 
Gazette and had him describe how she 
goes straight home _from the theater 
every night and helps her Dad to tuck 
in his jag! I had her jewels stolen and 
returned! I had her proposed to by 
three cowboys, a Presbyterian Minis- 
ter, the Chief Rabbi of Sweden, Von 
Tirpitz, and the Chairman of the 
Democratic Committee! I had her 
sing Deutschland iiber Alles at the 


Allies’ Bazaar! I tried everything, 


from manslaughter to mayhem—but 
not a sound—not a whisper—not a 
hand!” 

Clarence was taken aback, and he 


saw the five dollars which the other 


had promised him take wings toward 
the limboes of dreams. 

If the trained press agent had failed, 
how could he help him—he, the tramp 
of the city streets? 

“Say,” he began querulously, “you 
said something about—about them num- 
ber elevens of mine—” and he held out 
his hands for inspection. , 

Jimmy Delane patted them caressing- 
ly. He rose. In his eyes there was 
something almost prophetic. 

“The old dope,” he murmured, half 
to himself, “the dear old dope—Shades 
< Barrett and Keane and Bloodgood! 

y—” 
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“What?” this from Clarence; and 
Jimmy whispered in his ear. 

“Are you on?” 

“You bet,” replied the tramp, stuffing 
a five-dollar bill in a mysterious region 
of his anatomy, and the two parted 
coinpany—Clarence waddling off to- 
ward the Hotel de Gink to snatch a 
few hours’ repose before the evening’s 
labors, while the press agent entered 
the nearest pay station and called up 
Hennessey McParland. 


Ill 


“It’s a pipe, Hen,” he sang across the 
wires. While the other sang back, 
“It'd better be a pipe—or your job’ll go 
whistling!’ 

Jimmy broke into a thin, anemic 
cackle. He had to. After all, it was 
McParland who paid him his seventy- 
five a week. Seventy-five? And this 
was Saturday—and he had just given 
five dollars to the tramp. There was 
only one dollar left him—and up, in her 
modest Harlem flat, was a little girl 
with russet hair and grey eyes. He had 
promised to take her out to dinner— 
and— 

“Say, Hen,” he breathed into the tele- 
phone, “this is Saturday—” 

“Well?—” and Jimmy retorted with a 
rather inadequate assumption of inno- 
cence, “you know, old man!” 

The other’s reply was inexorable: 

“No hand for Chloe—no mon’ for 
you! Come through tonight with the 
big applause—and Til come through 
with the mazuma. 

“But . 

“But— nothing!” and from the other 
end of the wire came the metallic slam 
of Hennessey McParland’s receiver. 


IV 


Jimmy was dumbfounded. He had 
done his best—he, the best press agent 
on Broadway. It had not been his fault 
if the public refused to fall for Chloe’s 
superannuated charms and McParland 
had no right to hold up his cheque. 

“Thou infamous malapert!” he grum- 
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bled in the direction of the telephone, 
quoting from a recent Broadway failure 
which was coining money on the road. 

He wis thoroughly mad. 

McParland was trying to doublecross 
him—but why should he? 

Why? Jimmy had always been loyal, 
always on the job. 

Yes—why ?—and, the next moment, 
he made a shrewd guess at the real 
reason. 

It was Chloe’s fault, he decided. 
Chloe must have noticed that he’d had 
many a whispered conversation among 
the dusty stage litter with the little girl, 
June Trainor, who was her substitute— 
the little girl with the russet mane and 
the grey eyes whom he had invited to 
dinner tonight—the little girl whom he 
loved—the little girl whom she feared 
and envied because of her youth and her 
talent. 

Sure—Chloe must have put a bee in 
McParland’s bonnet—and— 

Suddenly Jimmy laughed. 

Doublecfoss him—the best press 
agent on Broadway? Let ’em try!— 
and Jimmy, gaily swinging his cane, 
hurried to the nearest Western Union 
office whence he sent a telegram to June 
Trainor, telling her that he was unable 
to keep his dinner engagement, tellin 
her furthermore to do certain thing! 
which he outlined minutely. 

“You must do it,” he wired, “you 
mus{, must, must, because of your fu- 
ture and mine—” regardless of the fact 
that each additional must cut an addi- 
tional hole into his last remaining dollar, 
and then he returned to his hotel, calmly 
awaiting the outcome of the evening. 

That night at the Gaiety, when the 
ingenue had finished her opening war- 
ble about the Watkahoola Beach, in- 
stead of the usual flat, disheartening si- 
lence, a rapturous storm of applause— 
quick and sharp like musketry fire— 
broke loose from a corner high up in 
the gallery. 

Even the cynic who played the slide- 
trombone felt a thrill of surprise 
trickling down his spine and, while the 
two-and-a-half dollar élite in the orches- 
tra seats showed their native democracy 
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by joining in the applause from upstairs 
by twos and threes—finally by whole 
rows—the enthusiast*in the gallery gave 
vent to his feelings by rising in all the 
ragged, tattered, hirsute glory of a city 
tramp and shouting raucously to the 
blushing, curtseying ingenue: 

“Great dope, kid! Let’s hear it once 
more !”— 

And then éncouraging shouts from all 
over the theater, echoing the demand 


. of the olympian. 


Even the frigid boxes took up the 
shout. Already the leader_of the or- 
chestra had lifted up his baton to sig- 
nal the encore. 

Not only that—but Walter Darwin- 
ter, the dramatic critic, who for the last 
three years had been denied access to 
the Gaiety because he would insist in 
his reviews that the leading lady was 
not as gifted as Sarah Bernhardt ‘and 
that the elocutionary powers of the low 
comedian were inferior to those of 
Forbes-Robertson, had managed to 
sneak into an orchestra seat tonight, 
past the eagle eyes of ticket collector 
and ushers. 

He had sharpened his critical hatchet 
—already he had made certain notes on 
the margin of his program which, in to- 
morrow’s issue, would accuse the man- 
agement of the Gaiety of having re- 
turned to the old Continental trick of 
employing a claque—enthusiasts hired, 
not because of their dramatic apprecia- 
tion, but because of the size and 
strength of their hands . . when, 
suddenly, he altered his opinion. 

He decided, on the contrary, that he 
would do the unusual, the unexpected 
thing ; he would accuse the management 
of the Gaiety of wilfully and deliber- 
ately trying to suppress genuine ap- 
plause—doubtless so as to help them to 
break an unfavorable contract— 

For it became evident that the man- 
agement had nothing to do with the gal- 
lery enthusiast. 

On the contrary. 

Sturdy ushers were hastening toward 
him—they propelled him down the stairs 
and - of the theater with hearty kicks 
—no 


This was no hired claque. And Dar- 
winter scribbled rapidly. 


Ha rF an hour later, in the back room 
of the Winterset Hote! bar, Jimmy De- 
lane sat once more facing the purple 
countenance of Hennessey McParland. 

For ten minutes at a stretch the lat- 
ter had been calling him names, deliv- 
ered in the highest key and with ex- 
treme volubility and passion, names 
which reflected equally on his own 
morals and on Jimmy’s near relations. 

“You dub!” he wound up in a low, 
vindictive voice, “you horse thief! You 
inflexible article of wooden furniture! 
You—you submarine captain! Didn’t 
ya know? Didn’t ya see?” 

“What ?”—innocently from Jimmy— 
and McParland’s hissing reply: “Chloe 
Van Zyle did not play tonight! She’s 
got a cold! That was her substitute— 
that was young June Trainor whom 
your blanketty-blank tramp applauded, 
you big piece of goulash! Chloe hates 
her—and you—hang you!—you went 
and made her! Didn’t ya hear me whis- 
per as you passed me in the lobby to 
tell your tramp to can the enthusiasm?” 

“Sure I did!”—Jimmy’s reply thrilled 
with suppressed laughter; and McPar- 
land broke into a roar of rage that emu- 
lated Niagara—crescendo, still cres- 
cendo—wavering, faltering—then dying 
away to a feeble tittup and the thin, 
pathetic question “you heard me—d’ya 
mean to say you did it on purpose ?” 

“You bet!” replied Jimmy nonchal- 
antly. 

He finished his drink. 

He rose. 

He called McParland a few names of 
his private vintage. 

“Try to doublecross me?” he said, 


with a laugh, “tried to hold out my sev- . 


enty-five bones—when you knew I was 
bust—when you knew I had been try- 
ing my darnedest for you and yer pre- 
cious Chloe? Listen here—yer fat, man- 
eating hyena !—I knew that Chloe had a 
cold—knew it before you did— Say,” 
he brought his face within an inch of 
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the other’s, “it was me who fixed the 
whole thing! It was me who got her 
that cold!” 

McParland was speechless for a min- 
ute. 

“Wott’ya mean?” he finally stam- 
mered out. And again Jimmy laughed 
—loud and long and cruelly. 

“*Member how Chloe always has to 
have her back powdered just before she 
jigs on in Act One?” he asked. “ ’Mem- 
ber how she always manages to mislay 
her maid just at that moment—and how 
she always has June do it for her— 
just to make her lose face in front of 
the company? ’Member all that ?>—well 
—I tipped June the wink—I told her to 
slip a piece of ice down Chloe’s back. 
Ice! and ice don’t go well with a con- 


stitution that’s fed on terrapin and cock- 
tails. Get me? She,sneezed—she shiv- 
ered—she coughed—and right then it 
was time for the curtaintogoup .. . 
and it was up to June to take Chloe’s 
part—and—” Jimmy continued inexor- 
ably, “did ya see Darwinter in the audi- 
ence? Say—just watch the papers to- 
morrow—won't they boost little June up 
to the skies? Say! She won’t get an 
engagement after tonight. O no—she 
won't! And I won’t be her press agent 
after tonight . . and her big beau. 
O no—I wont!” 

He paused and shook his finger under 
the other’s nose. “O yes—/ will!’ he 
wound up triumphantly and he stalked 
out of the bar, leaving McParland to 
pay for the drinks. 


THE SENTIMENTAL JURY 
By Elsie McCormick 


THE lady was being tried for murder. 


She had heard that her husband had been—well, flirting with another 


woman. And she had shot him. 


“This man had desecrated his home and dragged his wife’s soul in the 


dust,” thundered her young attorney. 


“She did just what any self-respecting 


woman would have done under the circumstances!” 

The jurors wept and acquitted her, of course. 

But after court each one of the twelve good men and true ‘anne to 
tell a lady-friend that hereafter they would have to be very, very careful. 


=> 


MAN is old the moment he thinks of the follies of his youth and tries to 


MORE dangerous than a serpent’s sting is a lonesome woman. 


. 


repeat them. 


A GIRL in the arms is worth two in the heart. 


| 


BIRDIE’S SWAN SONG 
By Vesta Tharp 


I 


IRDIE had decided to be tough. 
B She wanted to be bad. She in- 
tended to go straight to the dogs. 
Birdie was twenty-two and pretty, 
and she sang in the Baptist choir. That 
is to say, when at home she had sung in 
the choir; but now that she was in Chi- 
cago and on the road to perdition, she 
no longer sang in any church choir. To 
be sure, there was a big, gray stone 
church only half a block from the huge 
apartment building in which she 
roomed; but she always hurried by it 
with quick, nervous steps and averted 
eyes. Birdie, for all her determination 
to be bad, was not of the easily cal- 
loused kind; and it seemed that Chi- 
cago churches had a habit of stringing 
themselves out seductively all over the 
city, in particularly unexpected and 
uncalled-for places. 

That was what was the matter with 
Birdie on this August night. It was 
hot. Windows had to be open. It 
was Wednesday night—prayer-meeting 
night. Birdie was afraid. Soon, from 
across the street, on the heat-quivering 
waves of stifling air, would come the re- 
frains of sanctimonious songs—old- 
fashioned, familiar and somewhat 
creepy tunes. Birdie knew. She knew 
because she had heard them for the 
past three Wednesday nights. And she 
dreaded them. 

It was not that the sacred music 
stirred up any penitential emotions in 
her soul and brought prodigal tears to 
her eyes. Far from it. The singing 
did clutch and pull unmercifully. at her 
heart-strings and bring the burning-hot 


tears ; but they were not tears of regret. 
The music drove Birdie wild, frantic, 
crazy with grief and pain. She wanted 
to scream—she wanted to tear her hair 
—she wanted to pick the big stone 
church up in her hands, crush it togeth- 
er and hurl it far out into Lake Michi- 
gan. She ached to see the dark waters 
close in around and over it. She want- 
ed to hear tie choked drowning of the 


‘half-finished singing. 


Perry Johnson had sung in the Bap- 
tist Church choir. He still sang in it. 
That was why Birdie had come to Chi- 
cago. No, tnere was no scandal at- 
tached to her coming. At least not yet. 
Birdie was really not that kind of a 
girl. She wanted to be bad, but she did 
not know hovg to go at it. 

Until four months ago she had lived 
the happy and indifferent life of a care- 
free maiden. Clerking at the glove 
counter in Plainsville’s only department 
store for seven a week was not bad, 
considering that Birdie lived at home 
and the seven was her own to spend 
as her sweet will dictated. Up to that 
time, four months ago, she had not 
spent four hours thinking in her whole 
life. The world was a pleasant place, 
the days were tranquil enough, and 
since the delivery of her high-school 
valedigory oration Birdie had forgotten 
that there was such a word as “futufe.” 
But she had spent much time thinking 
lately—too much time. 

Birdie was heart-broken. Her first 
unhappy love affair had left her 
crushed, stunned, utterly smashed. She 
did not see how she could stand it to 
live any more. The empty future 


frightened her. Life with nothing to 
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look forward to and a terrible aching 
hurt always to carry around in the place 
where one’s heart ought to be—life un- 
der such conditions is a sort of a living 
hell. Birdie preferred the -dead hell. 
Therefore—Chicago. 

Perry Johnson had kissed Birdie. 
Merely kissed her, that was all. It 
had happened one night when he was 
bringing her home from choir practice. 
The experience had proved so pleas- 
antly satisfactory that he had kissed 
her some more—and some more—and 
some more. Possibly the April-scented 
air had had something to do with the 
deed; possibly the softly caressing 
moonlight playing on the shimmering 
smoothness of her brown hair had 
tempted him—but anyway, whatever it 
was, he had kissed her. 

Birdie had never been kissed before, 
not in that way. Her father had kissed 
her, her uncle had kissed her, and once 
a big cousin had kissed her. But in 
some miraculous way Birdie had 
reached the advanced age of twenty- 
two without ever having experienced 
the slightest suggestion of a love affair. 
If she had only had the kisses that fell 
to her lot on that April night scattered 
and dispersed over the three or four 
years previous, it might not have gone 
so hard. 

It must be acknowledged that Birdie 
enjoyed those kisses. Such a thing as 
loving Perry Johnson had never oc- 
curred to her; but with his arms tightly 
about her, her head on his shoulder, 
and his face pressed against hers—all 
at once, with a wonderful wave of un- 
derstanding, came the realization that 
she loved him, loved him madly. At 
that moment Birdie lost her heart, and 
what is worse, her head. 

She never could forget that precious 
night. Afterwards they had gone in 
the house, and Birdie had played the 
piano for Perry. There had been an 
opened sheet of music on the piano. 
Birdie had played it and sung the words 
with a heart brimming over with hap- 
piness. She now believed those words 
a going to haunt her the rest of her 

e: 


Love, here is my heart,, 
One tender refrain; 
Yours if you echo the tune, 
Yours if you tire of it soon— 
Whether you laugh as you depart, 
Or hear it again— 
Something to listen to yet, 
Or forget, 
Here is my heart! 


Many things can happen in a few 
weeks if they once get started happen- 
ing. It took exactly three weeks to 
smash Birdie’s heart into the finest of 
smithereens, and to destroy completely 
the Confident, poised, joyous nature of 
her youth. But before the crash came 
she had had her three weeks of abso- 
lute bliss. 

Birdie was decent and clean and 
straightforward—just as the second 
vice-president of the Baptist Young 
People’s Society should be. It is true 
that she had enjoyed Perry Johnson’s 
kisses, and it also might be mentioned 
that she had returned them with fully 
as much fervor as could be expected 
from such a prim, innocent, and untu- 
tored little person. She was, as Perry 
Johnson confided to his bosom friend, 
Dave Hemway, a “good scout” and 
“some sweet little chicken.” 

To Birdie her admirer’s kisses had 
had only one meaning—marriage. After 
that April night she had lived in an 
ecstatic dream of bliss. The dream 
comprised a heavenly courtship, a cedar 
chest of hand-worked linen, a new bun- 
galow somewhere on the edge of town, 
a husband to love and cook for, and a 
heavy gold band ring guarded by an- 
other circlet flashing a diamond soli- 
taire. 

It was the diamond solitaire that 
knocked Birdie out of her dreaming. 
The weeks passed without Perry once 
mentioning it. There had been three 
weeks of moonlight strolls, and visits 
to the moving-picture shows inter- 
spersed with choir practice and church. 


“Perry devoted a due share of the time 


to spooning. But he received a dis- 
tinct little shock one night while in the 
act of squeezing Birdie’s hand. The 
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* shock came when Birdie shyly suggest- 


ed that she would like her diamond en- 

ement ring to have a Tiffany a 
) dropped her hand quickly, He 
could not get rid of it ary too soon. 
Then came the grand crash. 

The young man explained to Birdie 
gently and firmly that he was not going 
around the country buying diamond 
rings with Tiffany settings—or any oth- 
er kind of settings: Moreover, he was 
investing no money in plain band rings. 
He expressed surprise that Birdie had 
formed such an opinion of him. He 
had given her no cause for drawing 
such a conclusion, and he did wish she 
could use some sense and be reason- 
able. 

It was then that Birdie showed how 
hopelessly and insanely she had fallen 
in love with the Baptist choir’s tenor. 
Instead of drawing herself up with dig- 
nity and crushing the gay deceiver by 
her coolly indifferent manner, as any 
young lady in her right mind would 
have done, the poor child wilted com- 

letely and threw herself, crying, into 
his unwilling arms. Between gasping 


‘sobs she begged him to tell her he was 


joking, she pleaded for his love, she 
wept and clung to him in an utter aban- 
don of frenzied grief. 

Perry lost no time in getting the mat- 
ter definitely finished. He bluntly 
pointed out to Birdie that there had 
been no proposal of marriage made, 
nothing really had happened, anyway 
—just a little harmless lovemaking— 
he had meant nothing serious, he had 
supposed she had not given the matter 
a serious thought either, and well—that 
was all there was to it. He did not 
want to get married; he couldn’t get 
married if he wanted to; he couldn’t 
afford it. 

In the end, with a curt “good night,” 
he left a crushed and benumbed girl to 
stumble up the dark porch steps of her 
home. A block away he started whis- 
tling the choir’s anthem for the com- 
ing Sabbath morn. He was through 
with that girl; she made him tired, she 
made him weary, she made him sick. 


Always he was able to find a convenient 
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little queen to lavish his affections 
upon ; but never had he wasted a single 
diamond ring. Good Lord! He didn’t 
want to get married. The girl was a 
crazy little fool. That’s what she was. 

And so he went whistling down the 
street. As far as he was concerned, 
Birdie was a thing of the past. She 
belonged on the shelf with the other 
has-beens. 


Up in a narrow bedroom with the 
spring-scented breeze flapping at its 
muslin curtains the little cast-off has- 
been laid on her bed. She did not cry. 
She dared not cry.. Home was no place 
in which to cry. Home also was no 
place in which to air one’s troubles. 


Ma was making a crocheted bedspread . _ 


of such an intricate wild-rose pattern 
that it required all of her reserve force 
to keep track of the various stitches. 
For years Ma had been busy at some 
kind of mind-absorbing fancy work. 
She was next to the last person in the 
world to whom Birdie would have 
thought of going with her heart-aches. 
It would have taken too long to explain 
things and get Ma on the right track. 
Probably she would not have under- 
stood even then. Ma and Birdie never 
talked things over. 

Pa was the last person.in the world 
that Birdie could have gone to. Pa 
was a foreman in the machine shop, 
and he spent his evenings fixing the 
chicken-pen in the back yard. When 
darkness cut short his repairing he 
would come into the house and read the 
Daily News. It took him a long time 
to read the Daily News. Pa pains- 
takingly read each column with a slow 
movement of his lips. Sometimes he 
could be heard whispering the words 
to himself. At nine o'clock Pa always 
laid down the paper and went to bed. 
Birdie’s seventeen-year-old sister Mid- 
gie could not be relied upon. Midgie 
had definite, self-centered interests of 
her own. She might have considered 
Birdie’s unhappy love affair a huge joke 


—a joke to be eternally mentioned at . 


inopportune times. 
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All that night Birdie, dry-eyed and 
sleepless, tossed on her bed. There had 
beer nothing else to do. She could not 
walk the streets and tramp the heart- 
ache out of her breast. So she remained 
there in the cool darkness, and suffered. 

The following weeks were awful for 
her. The world seemed to go on just 
the same; but there was a difference. 
Life was not worth living, each day got 
worse than the day before. Perry 
Johnson still sang in the choir. Fluffy- 
haired Amy Wilkins had become the 
recipient of his undivided attentions, 
and, strange to say, no one seemed to 
think much about it. Not a soul cared 
whom Perry Johnson went with, or how 
often he transferred his affections. 
Birdie was grateful for the town’s lack 
of interest. Perry treated her with a 
self-possessed, undisturbed air of indif- 
ferent friendliness. She was the least 
of his troubles. 

But in Birdie a terrible, consuming 
fire was burning. She loved Perry 


* Johnson, she worshiped him, she trem- 


bled at the sound of his voice in the 
choir, she quivered with pain at the 
very sight of him. Existence in the 
same atmosphere became unendurable. 

It was then that she decided to go to 
Chicago. Birdie really intended to kill 
herself; she could not live any longer. 
But she decided to kill herself by a slow, 
long-drawn-out process. The movies 
and the 15-cent magazines presented an 
appropriate method of accomplishing 
the deed. She would lose herself in the 
turmoil of the big city. She would 
commit moral, mental and physical sui- 
cide on the chorus-girl route to perdi- 
— She would go on the stage and be 

Birdie gave out no hint of her reso- 
lution. She told her father she wanted 
to go to Chicago and take vocal les- 
sons. Ma and Pa had been to Chicago 
to the World’s Fair on their honeymoon. 
They had been nowhere since. Pa 
thought that if Birdie wanted to take 
vocal lessons she had better take them. 
Ma thought a trip to Chicago would be 
Pretty nice for her. Pa gave her a 

undred dollars and told her to go 


ahead. Ma washed her clothes and 

helped pack her trunk. Midgie begged 

to go along, but was flatly refused. 

The townspeople wished her good luck. 
Then she went to Chicago. 


Ill 


Tus was her first trip. Had Birdie 
been a timid, shy, modest girl, fearful 
of the dangers of the city, she might 
have encountered them at every corner; 
but she was a timid, shy, modest girl 
eager to encounter those dangers, and 
so they seemed purposely to evade her. 
Terrible things refused to happen to her. 
They passed over her, around her, above 
her ; nothing touched her. Birdie found 
it hard to get started on the primrose 
path. People ignored her, nobody 
wanted to know her, nobody cared a 
rap about her. 

Birdie tried a long list of stage man- ‘ 
agers. Not a one gave her the least 
particle of encouragement; only a few 
took the trouble to test her abilities. 
They were not looking for common, or- 
dinary girls, without a sparkle of vi- 
vacity. Birdie did not know enough to 
“doll up.” Her dejectedly drooping 
mouth and hurt brown eyes alone were 
enough to shut fast the door. More- 


~ over, she couldinot dance, and she could 


not sing. Her body lacked rhythm and 
animation; her voice might have done 
in the Baptist Church choir, but in Chi- 
cago it was flat—absolutely flat. Man- 
agers refused her with polite curtness ; 
none kindly offeréd to insult her. 

So here was Birdie at the end of her 
first month in Chicago no nearer her 
untimely destruction than she had been 
at the end of the first day. For the 
fourth time she was going to have to 
listen to those hateful prayer-meeting 
songs, the same songs that were being 
sung in the little church at home this 
very evening—and she knew who would 
be carrying the tenor part. With hun- 
gry, sorrowful eyes Birdie stared at the 
only photograph on her dresser. It was 
the picture of a debonair young man 
with oily hair brushed back in a slick 
pompadour. The man’s fixed smile 
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beamed back at her. Tears filled Bird- 
ie’s eyes and distorted the youth’s dash- 
ing smile into a grotesque caricature. 

The girl grasped Perry Johnson’s 
photograph and covered it with fren- 
zied, passionate kisses. Then she threw 
herself on the bed and burst into wild 
sobbing. Birdie was not afraid to cry 
in Chicago. Nobody ever seemed to 
hear her, or, if they did, nobody ever 
seemed to worry about it. This was 
not the first time Birdie had cried over 
Perry’s photograph. She had shed so 
many tears that she would need a dupli- 
cate pretty soon. A pasteboard photo- 
graph cannot stand very much soaking. 

Tonight there was a deep sense of 
bitter defeat in Birdie’s heart. It hard- 
ly seemed plausible that a girl could 
come to Chicago with the express in- 
tention of going to the dogs and not 
get a chance to do it. The thing was 
not logical ; it went against the doctrines 
of the white-slave experts; it was in 
open violation of the magazines. In- 
tuitively she realized that the trouble 
was not with the city. The city was 
here—gleaming lights, appealing music, 
painted women, pleasure-loving men, 
cabarets, and all. Other folks were 
going the pace. She had only to take 
a ride on the elevated around the loop 
to confirm the fact. There was nothing 
the matter with the city. The trouble 
must be with her. She did not know 
how to play the game. Still, she knew 
the rules—or thought she did. She» 
wept softly into her warm pillow and 
went on trying to straighten out her 
problem. Weeping had become a habit 
with Birdie. 

It was hot in the stuffy little bed- 
room, miserably hot; but she was glad 
of it. She wanted to be miserable, she 
wanted to be hot; the worse she felt, 
the better she liked it. 

Four years’ high school training anc 
twenty-two years’ experience in living, 
coupled with four long weeks of failure 
in Chicago, enabled Birdie to look at 
herself from a certain reasonable stand- 
point. Evidently her failure lay in the 
fact that she was a little too old to be 
ignorant, too comfortably fixed to be 


shabby and hungry; too innately decent 
to be loud and vulgar. But there was 
no use in worrying; tomorrow she 
would have to decide and adjust herself 
to one of the orthodox types. Yes, to- 
morrow she would do it. 

Birdie’s sobs had grown softer and 
more intermittent. Her breathing was 
slow and regular, her clenched hands 
relaxed. Yes, tomorrow she would be- 
gin all over again under different colors, 
she would try a new line of approach. 
Tomorrow would be a good time to de- 
cide, but not tonight—no, not tonight 
—there would be plenty of time—no 
use in hurrying—lots of time, all the 
time in the world—plenty. 

Thus musing, Birdie’s thoughts drift- 
ed on and on; her body lost its tense- 
ness, and she was asleep. A couple of 
flies buzzed inquisitively over the bed. 
Birdie’s limp hand shooed at them, but 
she slept on. Occasionally footsteps 
clattered down the hall and distant 
doors banged. The steady drone of 
street noises went on with unceasing 
regularity. Perry’s photograph slid to 
the floor. Birdie slept in peace. Grad- 
ually the twilight shadows merged into 
the darkness of night. 

Suddenly Birdie twitched uneasily. 

Through the window was coming an 
unpleasant noise. 

“Throw ou-out the Life Line—”’ 

Birdie sat up with a start. 

“Across the dark wa-wa-wave—” 

“Damn!” ejaculated Birdie. She 
jumped up and viciously slammed down 
the window. 

But still came the somewhat stifled 
refrain, 

“Throw ou-out the Life Line—", 

Birdie put her fingers to her ears. 
She buried her head in the damp pil- 
lows of the crumpled bed. With unre- 
lenting persistency the song went on. 
Birdie lived through the whole four 
stanzas of it. Then she got up and 
switched on the electric light. The pres- 
ent lull only foreboded what was com- 


ing. 

Birdie pulled at the hooks on her 
dress, she jerked it off and tossed the 
garment into a far corner. Then she 
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splashed a cool dash of water against 
her burning cheeks and aching eyelids. 
It took barely three minutes to retwist 
her hair and to slip into her daintiest 
dress. For the first time in her life she 
wore it without the guimpe which Ma 
had insisted upon having their sewing- 
woman make. Ma had not known how 
immodestly minus the frock was in the 
neck and sleeve line when they had 
picked it out in the ready-to-wear de- 
partment of Plainsville’s Big Store. 
“Just the thing for select musical reci- 
tals in the city” was the line of talk by 
which they had been inveigled into buy- 
ing the wonderful pink chiffon creation. 
Tonight Birdie looked at her reflection 
in the mirror and pronounced it all 
right. 

Birdie was going away. She was 
going somewhere, anywhere, just any- 
where away from this hole of a room 
and that infernal church music. She 
grabbed her purse and shut the door 
behind her. 

Out on the street, the coatless and 
hatless little figure in its soft, misty 
draperies started in the opposite direc- 
tion from the stone church. She 
walked rapidly and heedlessly. Block 
after block was covered. Birdie did 
not know where she was going. She 
did not care. 

An elevated train roared above her. 
Birdie turned, mounted the steps, 
paused at the ticket office, and then 
passed out toward the elevated plat- 
form. She stood still and waited. 
Several other people were waiting, too. 
The passive nearness of other human 
beings brought back to her her custom- 
ary quiet air of aloofness. Nobody 
spoke to her; she spoke to nobody. The 
hot night air of the sweltering city 
languidly moved the countless folds 
of her chiffon dress. Birdie wiped her 
perspiring face and hands with her al- 
ready damp handkerchief. She felt hot, 
and miserable, and desperate. 


IV 


A worsy string of elevated cars 
curved around the corner, swung along 


the narrow track toward the platform 
and stopped. Birdie entered the near- 
est car. It was half-filled. She sank 
into the first convenient seat. The train 
jerked and jolted, then started on its 
roaring way to somewhere. Birdie had 
ceased to think; she merely sat still in 
her uncomfortably hot cane-bottomed 
place and waited. Anything that want- 
ed to happen could happen. She did 
not care. On and on rushed the rat- 
tling, banging elevated. 

But even in big cities trains cannot 
go on forever. Suddenly, with a start, 
Birdie saw that she was in the heart of 
the city. She recognized the electric 
signs of the loop. At the next stop she 
got off. Down on the street the usual 
eight-o’clock crowd was on its way to 
the playhouses and music halls. Birdie 
walked a block or so. Still not a word 


had been addressed toward her. A few 


roving eyes casually noticed the slim, 
prettily gowned girl with soft brown 
hair smoothly drawn back from a 
mournful Madonna face. But no one 
molested her. There is a secret in the 
heart of the city that Birdie had not 
yet discovered. Men do not often speak 
to solitary women on the streets; they 
do not find it necessary; too many 
women speak to them. 

Half a block away the scintillating 
lights of a big vaudeville house loomed 
up. Birdie directed her steps that way. 
The sultry August air smothered her; 
she felt faint and tired. Inside the 
vast theater the atmosphere was no bet- 
ter. The place seated a hot mass 


‘of perspiring spectators monotonously 


waving their programs back and forth 
in a united but ineffective effort to fan 
the close, stagnant air. A number of 
softly whirring electric fans only served 
to add to the general hopelessness of 
the attempt. 

A white-aproned mulatto girl ush- 
ered Birdie to a seat. She shrank back 
into it and closed her aching eyes. An 
energetic orchestra was sending forth 
rapid blasts of defiant music upon the 
already heavily laden air. Soon 
through her lightly closed eyelids Birdie 
discerned the switching and shifting of 
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the electric lights. She opened her eyes 
upon a darkened opera-house and 
gleaming footlights. 

Then in succession Birdie sat through 
an agonizing series of stunts. First 
came some moving pictures. A sense- 
less rapid-fire discourse of song and 
dialogue between a very thin, worn- 
out, rundown man and a very fat, tight- 
ly corseted, loud-voiced woman fol- 
lowed. Then a trio proceeded to mur- 
der all the favorite old-fashioned songs 
in the standard old-fashioned song- 
books. Next a man on a bicycle tried 
to demonstrate all the impossible ways 
to ride a bicycle. Immediately a Chi- 
nese quartette sang the national songs 
of every nation. At their painfully ac- 
‘urate rendering of “The Star-Spangled 
ganner” Birdie was glad to stand with 
the rest of the relieved audience and 
give her leather-upholstered seat a 
chance to cool off. But the respite 
proved of short duration. Another cur- 
tain was switched up, disclosing a 
newly-weds’ parlor, and an -injured 
wife and her scapegoat of a _ hus- 
band engaged in a twelve-minute word 
battle. 

Birdie looked around the audience. 
It seemed to be a good-natured and in- 
dulgent mass of perspiring humanity. 
Birdie wondered if there was a single 
other soul in Chicago quite as miser- 
able and unhappy as she was. But not 
another person in the house looked as if 
anxious to die right away. To sit 
through the whole performance was an 
ordeal for Birdie; but anything was 

referable to the bedroom with the 
ednesday-night prayer-meeting across 
the street. 

Finally, in two or three hours, with a 
triumphant clashing of every instru- 
ment in the orchestra and a frenzied 
completion to an oriental dance on the 
stage, the asbestos curtain rolled down, 
and the show was over. Birdie arose 
and followed the crowd pushing along 
the packed aisle toward an exit. She 
had a sinking sensation of utter dis- 
couragement and despair. Now. she 
wished the performance had gone on 
forever. True, the loathed prayer- 


meeting must be over; but Birdie 
dreaded to go back to her room. It 
meant facing the future—a future in 
which she already had acknowledged 
herself defeated. Birdie felt terribly 
alone and helpless. 

There was a man’s coat sleeve brush- 
ing against her bare arm. Birdie 
slipped her hand through the man’s 
arm. Never in this world could she 
explain why she did it. She just hap- 
pened to do it—that was all. The man 
turned, glanced indifferently at the 
fluffy, pink bit of girlish sweetness so 
near his elbow, shook her fingers off 
abruptly and continued on his way. 
Birdie swayed, she swallowed convul- 
sively. She was stunned, not so much 
by the man’s behavior as by her own ac- 
tion. The hot, uncomfortable crowd 
pressed impatiently on. 

Birdie now felt a pudgy hand— 
the hand of another man—on her 
shoulder. 

“Hello, girlie,” breathed a tobacco- 
laden voice in her ear. “Give you the 
cold shoulder—well, I should say not! 
You’re the chicken for me!” 

Birdie gasped. 

A man had confidentially grasped her 
arm, given it an understanding squeeze, 
and was starting to pilot her toward the 
exit. She wanted to speak, but could 
utter no sound. Mechanically her 
footsteps followed her escort’s leader- 
ship. He kept close to her. Birdie’s 
brain was.making convulsive efforts to 
recover from its mental paralysis. Her 
reasoning powers fought to catch the 
situation. Here, here, right here, was 
her chance. This was the opportunity 
she had been hunting for a month. No, 
she must not try to get away, she must 
stick to this fellow. Fate had thrown 


the cards right into her hands ; she must 


grab them. 

The exit_was reached. Birdie and 
her companion stepped out on the street. 
In a dazed way Birdie noticed the 
newsboys flourishing headlined papers 
in the air and howling their extras 
about the record-breaking heat of the 


day. 
“Fifty-two heat prostrations! Hot- 
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test day o’ year!” shouted a newsie. 

Birdie felt unusually cool and calm. 
Cold perspiration stood on her brow. 

“Hungry, little pet?” inquired the 
man. 
Birdie vaguely shook her head. 

They walked half a block in silence. 
Suddenly the girl stopped. She shook 
the man’s hand from her arm. 

“T—I—er—you don’t understand— 
I’m a stranger in Chicago—I, why—” 

Birdie looked hopelessly around. 
She wanted to escape. She had a des- 
perate notion of taking to her heels and 
running. 

“That’s all right, girlie, I see—I’ll 
take care of you—” 

On an approaching street-car was the 
name of the street that was a block 
from Birdie’s rooming-house. Birdie’s 
eyes were fixed on the street-car. The 
man divined her intention. 

“Of course, if you want to go home— 
if you don’t want to have a good time 
—but I'd like to show you the town.” 

Birdie took a step, then hesitated. A 
good-looking young man with a sleep- 
ing baby on one arm was helping his 
pretty wife on the car. He stepped up 
after her. An angry wave of terrible 
bitterness swept over Birdie. She 
thought of Perry Johnson. She thought 
of the past miserable months. She 
stopped. 

“No,” said Birdie, “I don’t want to 
go home—show me the town—I want 
to dance—I want something to drink.” 

The man looked at her. Then he 
hailed a taxi. 

“I know a nice little cabaret place 
you will like—lots of dancing—lots to 
drink,” he said, helping her into the 
car. 

The taxi began to thread its way 
through the crowded loop district. 
Then it turned southward. Birdie felt 
the man’s arm encircling her waist. She 
drew away and sat up stiffly in the far 
corner. 

“Please, d-don’t,” she choked. 

The man’s arm relaxed. 

The car moved steadily on. Its prog- 
ress stirred up a warm breeze. Birdie 
sat very, very still. She felt queer. 
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She wondered who she was, whether 
she really was herself or somebody else. 
And if she was somebody else, she won- 
dered who this somebody else of herself 
was. Was she the person with a Ma. 
and Pa and a little sister Midgie at 
home? She wondered if Ma had fin- - 
ished that quarter section of the bed- 
spread yet, and if Pa was getting very 
many eggs just now. 

All the time the taxi kept going on. 


-Many other automobiles were going 


south; there was an endless string of 
them. The same kind of twinkling- 
lighted procession was passing in the 
opposite direction. Some twenty-odd 
blocks from the loop the taxi swerved, 
turned a corner and traversed several 
blocks along a cross-street. It drew up 
before the well-lighted entrance of a 
poorly lighted building. A colored por- 
ter opened the door. They entered. 
Before them stretched a vestibule with 
a center strip of red velvet. carpeting. 
They followed along the red line. 

“The road to hell—the road to hell— 
the road to hell—the road to hell—” ran 
through Birdie’s brain over and over. 
She -was quite calm. She knew what 
she was doing. She was no little six- 
teen-year-old fool. 

“Yuah hat, boss—check yuah hat—” 

“Right this way—hat checks.” 


Her escort waved the eager attend- 
ants aside, and strode around a corner 
at the right. Piano music was issuing 
from that direction. They passed 
through folding doors and were in a 
big, brilliantily lighted place. Birdie’s 
eyes blinked. Sometimes in dreams she 
had had the sensation of struggling to 
see something and being unable to see 
anything—a sort of perplexing blind- 
ness. She experienced the same sensa- 
tion now. Somebody, she couldn’t ex- 
actly see who, was leading the way 
through tables and people—she guessed 
that was what it was—to a table. Her 
new friend guided her stumbling steps 
and after endless wiggling and squeez- 
ing through crowded spaces seated her 
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at a small table. Limp and trembling, 
Birdie leaned back in her chair. 

“Pretty hot, eh?” remarked her com- 
panion. “Need a bracer—something to 
pep you up—right quick—”. He turned 
toward the waiter and completed the 
order. 

There was an omnipresent low buzz 
of conversation everywhere; glasses 


_ were clicking; people were laughing; 


from the other side of the room came 
the sound of a girl’s voice raised in 
song. The waiter returned. The man 
pushed a cold glass of bubbling, siz- 
zling, sparkling foam into Birdie’s hand 
and helped her lift it to her lips. She 
took a big swallow. 

“Heavens!” gasped Birdie with a 
choking shudder. The liquid was icily, 
stingingly unpleasant. She believed her 
throat was going to turn wrong-side 
out. 

“Go on, go on!” laughed the man. 
“Tt will straighten you out all right— 
that’s good stuff, that is.” 

And because his hand was holding 
the glass to her lips, and Birdie was too 
overcome to bother about resisting, she 
went on. She drained the glass. 

“Not so bad, was it?” her escort 
asked. He raised another glass to his 
own lips. 

Birdie smiled weakly. She did not 
reply. Her tongue was tingling; it was 
either frozen or scalded. The man 
continued drinking. Birdie looked in- 
terestedly around the room. The place 
was not exactly what she had imagined 
it would be. It did not quite conform 
to the impressions she had received 
from photoplays. Her roving eyes 
mutely took in the gay groups at the 
countless small tables arranged around 
the open dancing space in the middle of 
the room, the sweaty orchestra on the 
raised elevation at one end, a number of 
painted women hovering close to the 
piano, and then her gaze finally rested 
on the source of the vocal efforts from 
across the way. 

A short, decidedly plump woman in 
silver-spangled mauve silk was movi 
from table to table on the outskirts a 
the vacant dancing area as she sang the 


lengthy verses of her lengthier song. 
Her body swayed in accentuated 
rhythm. Her arms were outstretched 
in pleading invitation in accompaniment 
to her statement “I’m looking for some- 
one to love!” She was too plump, en- 
tirely too plump. Birdie reached that 
decision at the first glance. Occasion- 
ally someone tossed a coin toward the 
woman. Birdie was disgusted. 

Her companion was refilling their 
glasses. As Birdie slowly drank her 
second drink, she examined the crowd 
more minutely. The tables were well 
filled. Waiters incessantly moved about 
with their ice-packed bottles. Even cas- 
ual examination of the women revealed 
to Birdie one big reason why she had 
failed to get into the underworld be- 
fore. Her appearance had been against 
her. Without exception every woman 
in the room was painted and dressed to 
the nth power. Of what avail had been 
Birdie’s virtuous little dusting of tal- 
cum powder against the thick, age- 
proof enamel of this bunch? Also, 
their clothes were different, or rather 
they wore them differently. 

Birdie began on her third glass and 
continued her scrutiny. Their faces 
were different. They expressed more 
life, more joy, more exhilaration. But 
now, did they? Was she the only per- 
son in the room concealing a broken 
heart? To be sure, wine and laughter 
flowed freely; but— Then Birdie be- 
gan to pick out the haggard, drawn 
lines around the mouths, the hurt, de- 
spairing expressions in the eyes, and 
the defeated stoops to the shoulders. 
She found them on every side. The 
weight in Birdie’s chest grew heavier. 

The plump girl had ceased singing, 
and all heated and perspiring had re- 
tired to a convenient seat near the 
piano. A big placard bearing the an- 
nouncement ONE STEP was stuck up 
in front of the orchestra. Then the 
music began. People pushed back their 
chairs and made toward the reserved 
dancing space. The one-step started. 
More than half of the tables were de- 
serted. 

Birdie stared in amazement. Last 
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winter, she, together with four other 
clerks from the Big Store, had paid a 
dancing teacher from Boston five dol- 
lars for six lessons on the latest dan- 
cing steps. They had been swindled. 
None of these folks were dancing as 
she had been taught to one-step. More- 
over, no two couples were dancing in 
the same manner. Birdie’s eyes opened 
wider and wider. Out on the dancing 
floor was a hot, squirming, writhing, 
closely packed mass of humanity. 
Birdie’s eyes became fixed on a tall, 
skinny girl in a striped skirt. She was 
closely clasped in the arms of her fat, 
rotund partner. Birdie turned her head 
in disgust. 

“Come on, let’s dance—let’s step it 
off,” suggested Birdie’s companion. 

“It’s—it’s so hot—I’d rather not— 
let’s don’t,” pleaded the girl. 

“Oh, all right—sure, this is a hot sort 
of a hole, have a drink—” 

Again the glasses were filled. The 
man seemed unable to quench his thirst. 
Birdie drank gratefully. Her fingers 
trembled. Tears filled her eyes. So 
this—this was what she had come to! 
This was the purgatory she had heard 
of! This was what she stood on the 
threshold of! She hoped Perry John- 
son would feel satisfied and proud if 
ever he heard of her downfall. She 
was glad—glad—glad—glad that she 
was going straight to the devil. That’s 
where she wanted to go. It was too 
hard to go on living. 

Birdie watched an extremely decol- 
letée-gowned girl assisting a very drunk 
old man to become a little bit more 
drunk. The girl had one arm around 
the wretch, her cheek rested against 
his shoulder. The man was maudlinly 
exhibiting his well-filled wallet. With 
curious satisfaction Birdie noticed that 
the woman appropriated every green- 
back in the wallet before she helped 
him put it away. Then she left the 
drunken one leering over a final glass 
of beer. The girl’s face was bitter and 
cruelly hard as she slipped away from 
the old man’s table. Birdie felt better. 
It did her good to see a woman get the 
better of a man. 


The dance ended. Another girl, this 
time a scrawny one with a deep alto 
voice, took the floor and started execu- 
ting another painful solo with accom- 
panying gestures. The singer was 
dressed to look nineteen; Birdie was 
sure she was at least a year over thirty- 
five. Birdie covertly studied her escort. 
He was a heavy-set, middle-aged man 
with the stamp of dissipation all over 
him. He wore a dark blue suit and a 
massive gold watchchain. He seemed 
perfectly at home in his surroundings,, 
and even appeared on intimate terms 
with the waiters and many of the pa- 
trons. Birdie was beginning to expe- 
rience a violent repulsion. 

Also she was beginning to make a 
big, big discovery. She was not the 
only person in the world that had tried 
to drown a heartache in dissipation. 
There were dozens and dozens of bro- 
ken hearts in this very room. Almost 
every woman here had her story—she 
displayed its title in the lines of her 
countenance. Birdie saw that she was 
only one out of many. She discovered 
that there had been a Perry Johnson 
in the lives of a large percentage of the 
derelicts here. 

As for the men, Birdie didn’t care, 
she passed them over. She knew they 
were a rotten, disgusting lot. She knew 
this was not the place to look for suc- 
cessful business men, trustworthy young 
men, skilled physicians, capable law- 
yers, and presidents of the United 
States. This was the bunch of unsuc- 
cessful “has-beens,” the failures, the 
good-for-nothings, and the shirkers in 
life’s battle. This was the bunch that 
would benefit the world by taking car- 
bolic acid. 

And Birdie knew that she belonged 
right here with the rest of the riffraff. 
This time she filled her glass herself. 

It was hot—almost unbearably hot— 
in the place. Occasionally new arri- 
vals with wet coats entered. They said 
it was raining outside and getting a 
little cooler, too. A flash of lightning 
once in a while confirmed the report. 
But the overheated, congested room 
showed no signs of cooling off. It was 
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past midnight. Nobody seemed dis- 
posed to depart; many were too drunk 
to depart without assistance. Birdie’s 
dejection had left her—she didn’t care 
what happened—she had cast her lot 
with these people—and she felt pretty 
good. She should worry! 

Her eyes were sparkling ; her eagerly 
parted lips were as violently red as if 
painted. It is a fine thing to drink 
enough to make you forget. Birdie had 
forgotten—or almost forgotten. And 
what she could remember didn’t bother 
her, not one bit. Time passed. Birdie 
and her companion joined in the gen- 
eral dances; one-steps, fox-trots, pig- 
eon-walks—all were the same to Birdie. 
Between times they rested at their table 
and endeavored to cool their parched 
throats. In solo form they heard all 
the latest rags, also they heard about 
everything else, even to “My Mother’s 
Rosary” and “The End of a Perfect 
Day.” Birdie drank anything and every- 
thing offered her. Life became a joke. 
The world struck her as ridiculously 
funny. This sure was the life. 


VI 


Tue orchestra began to play an in- 
terlude. 

Birdie’s friend grasped a half-filled 
bottle. He shakily poured its contents 
into their glasses. Much of it splashed 
on the bare table. 

“One more drink, my pet—we’ll 
make a night of it, eh?—a night of 

“Yes,” laughed Birdie, “we'll make a 
night of it—I don’t give a damn—not 
a damn—not a—” 

Birdie rolled the word around her 
tongue and dwelt upon it. She liked its 
sound. 

“Some little sweetheart, you are,” 
declared the man, placing an arm 
around her. 

Birdie smiled and leaned a willing 
head against his shoulder. She finished 
her drink. 


The orchestra was over the piece’s 


prelude and had begun on the pecul- 


iarly sweet melody. Birdie’s head kept 
time to the music. It bothered her. 
There was something strange about that 
music. It reminded her of something 
or other. That piece ought to have 
words—that’s what it ought. Birdie 
tried to think of words to fit it. She 
engaged in a terrible mental struggle, 
but they would not come. The music 
continued. 

Then for the second time in one 
night Birdie did an unexpected thing. 
She got to her feet. She knew what 
those words were. It was a shame to 
leave them out. Perry would not like it. 

As the orchestra struck a certain 
chord, the slim, girlish figure in delicate 
pink edged around a couple of tables 
and stepped out into the big center 
space. Her lithe, slender body fairly 
radiated with the rhythmic measures 
of the music; her rich, vibrant voice 
lifted itself in song. The surprised or- 
chestra faltered a moment, lost a meas- 
ure, and then continued their playing. 
Clear as a bell, in tones of aching pas- 
sion, came the words— 


“Love, here is my heart, 
One tender refrain; 
Yours if you echo the tune, 
Yours if you tire of it soon—” 


The head-waiter started forward, 
then stood tense. The manager stared 
in amazement. The drunken audience 
sat up, electrified. Never before had 
anyone sung in this place with a voice 
like that. The tones were full of baf- 


fled longing and pain. There was in- | 


finite yearning in them. This sweet, 
pleading slip of a girl was the eternal 
heartache of the whole discouraged 
world personified. She seemed a frail, 
crushed flower exuding its wealth of 
priceless perfume. The drooping pink 

tals of her gown fluttered with the 
ow throbbings of the violins. 


“Whether you laugh, as you depart, 
Or hear it again—” 


Shivers crept down the backs of the . 


spellbound listeners. Not a soul stirred. 
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“Something to listen to yet, 
Or forget, 
Here is my heart!” 


The song was finished. The orches- 
tra took up the melody in loud double 
crescendo and started to play it again. 
Birdie danced. She whirled, she 
swayed, she seemed as if blown by a 
storm ; her filmy draperies wrapped and 
twisted and whirled out around her. 
She was a daintily poised fairy float- 
ing on transparent wings ; her light feet 
barely touched the floor; her exquisite- 
ly molded body was a perfect slave to 
the music’s dictates. Birdie, drunk, 
was performing what Birdie, sane, 
never could do. Had any musical di- 
rectors been there, they would have 
fought to engage her on the spot; had 
any dancing directors been there, they 
would have killed each other in the at- 
tempt to get hold of her. 

The orchestra’s rash crescendo died 
down to a sorrowful wail. Birdie had 
retreated toward the edge of the space. 
She was near the big entrance door. A 
thunder of applause echoed through the 
room. The girl hesitated. The orches- 
tra was repeating the soft refrain; so 
she took up the melody again. Her big, 
despairing eyes hypnotized the specta- 
tors. 


“Love, here is my heart, 
One tender refrain; 
Yours if you echo the tune, 
Yours if you tire of it soon— 
Whether you laugh as you depart, 
Or hear it again— 
Something to listen to yet, 
Or forget, 
Here is my heart!’ 


Birdie again found herself close to 
the entrance. Still swaying with the 
music, at the last line she dashed 
through the open door, out along the 
vestibule with its red carpet, past dazed 
attendants, and through the outer door 
into the street. Rain was coming down 
in torrents. Birdie lurchingly ran down 
the block and stopped, panting, in a dark 
alley. She was drunk—and she knew 
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it. Why she had dashed out of the 
place, she did not know. Perhaps she 
had got cabaret singing mixed up with 
vaudeville acting, and had thought 
she was making her exit from the 
stage. 

Birdie leaned against a building and 
lifted her burning face to the cool rain. 
Her drenched chiffon dress clung to 
her wet skin. The chilling downpour 
had a sobering effect. A block away, 
through the rain, a dim row of taxis 
could be seen. They were lined up in 
front of the place from which she had 
recently emerged. Birdie was afraid 
to call a taxi. She did not want to be 
discovered. In the distance a street- 
car’s light was making its way through 
the rain. The light was getting bigger 
and bigger ; it was going in the direction 
of her rooming-place. Birdie fumbled 
in the bosom of her dress, pulled out 
her pocket-book, and tried to run to- 
ward the next corner. She staggered 
from one side of the walk to the other. 
The car stopped. The conductor helped 
her pull herself on. She lurched to- 
ward the first seat and dropped into it. 
There were plenty of other rain-soaked 
people on the car. There also were 
other folks on it in no better physical 
and mental condition than Birdie was. 
Street-cars at two a. m. do not bear an 
eleven p. m. class of passengers. The 


-car rumbled and jolted. Birdie leaned 


her head on the wet window-sill. She 
felt sick, awfully sick. She thought 
the car would never reach her destina- 
tion ; and she must keep her senses and 
know enough to get off at the right 
place. 

By gigantic efforts she managed to 
accomplish the task. The conductor 
helped her steady herself on the pave- 
ment. Then the street-car left her and 
she was all alone. She stumbled to- 
ward the curbing. The pelting rain 
drenched her. The big stone church 
stood as usual on the corner. Birdie 
was desperately sick. She staggered 
against the church. She wanted to die 
—she was sure she was going to die. 

It was a long time before Birdie was 
able to continue up the block. It took 
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a long time to extract the elusive latch- 
key from her purse, and it took her an 
eternity to fumble up the endless steps 
to her room. Once there, she threw 
herself with a convulsive sob on the 
bed. The effects of the cool rain were 
disappearing. Birdie was drunk—dead 
drunk. 


VII 


Next morning the hot, streaming 
sunshine of ten a. m. beat on the closed 
window-pane, and fell in burning rays 
on the flushed face of the sleeping 
girl. Birdie turned over with a groan. 
But the sun continued to shine. Birdie 
struggled to her feet and opened the 
window. Her head was splitting. 

“Oh!” she moaned. “Oh! Oh!” 
Then the bedraggled second vice-presi- 
dent of the Young People’s Society 
dropped back on her bed. 

Ten a. m. of the following day the 
sunshine again streamed into the little 
bedroom. It shone on a fresh, happy 
girl with sparkling eyes. She was deep 
in the mysteries of packiag her trunk. 
Birdie’s face wore the tranquil, ani- 
mated expression of one at peace with 
the world. Her step was full of life 


and vigor. She whistled a gay little - 


tune. In moving about her foot en- 
countered a bit of pasteboard. Birdie 
stooped to pick it up. Then she looked 


long and hard at Perry Johnson’s pic- - 


ture. 

Her eyes twinkled. Her lips curved 
in good-natured scorn. So this was 
what she had tried to go to ruin over! 


This was what had almost finished 
her up! This insipid-mouthed, weak- 
chinned, brainless nut! Great heavens! 
What a little fool she had been! This 
—this was the idiotic simp she had 
considered big enough to break her 
heart. 

Birdie threw back her head and 
laughed — laughed as she had not 
laughed for months. There was not a 
trace of irony in her voice. It was the 
whole-souled laughter of a healthy girl. 
It would take a mighty, mighty wonder- 
ful, big, all-around worth-while man 
to get Birdie excited again. 

“It’s a good thing I went on that 
drunk,” Birdie chuckled to herself. 
“But it’s a terribly good thing the Lord 
was on His job that night and got me 
home all right,” she added with solemn 
earnestness. 

Birdie tossed the photograph care- 
lessly aside and went on with her pack- 
ing. She was going home. It was not 
because she feared the big city. Birdie 
knew that she could take care of her- 
self anywhere now. It was because 
there was an untrained, impulsive, 
flighty little sister Midgie at home. A 
Midgie who was growing up fast. So 
fast that Ma would never get her bed- 
spread crocheted in time, and Pa would 


- never get his chicken-pen fixed soon 


enough. 

And as for Birdie, her heart was the 
least of her troubles. She did not know 
whether she had a heart or not, but she 
did know that she now had some good 
common sense—lots of it. 


WHEN a woman no longer gets pleasure out of discussing her love affairs, 
she is old. When she refuses to discuss them at all she is too young 


LOVE is a toothache. Marriage is a dentist of the old school. 


to be trusted. 
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WHEN THE WORLD IS YOUNG 


By Helen Woljeska 


NOW. 
The boy and girl walk through 
the crowded, brilliantly illumined 
streets. Arm in arm. Close to each 
other. And though the girl’s suit is 
thin, and the boy has no overcoat, they 
seem more comfortable under their 
antediluvian cotton umbrella than the 
couple over there in their limousine. . . . 

Before Vandervoort’s they stop. 

The Christmas display catches their 
attention : luxurious furs, costly gowns, 
sparkling gems. * 

“Just look!” she sighs ecstatically, 
“how beautiful!” 

He bends his handsome, dark face 
towards her. “When I am rich, dar- 
ling, you shall have all this!” 


She laughs into his black eyes, tender 
and teasing. “But when will you be 
rich ?” 

“When I’m a famous artist!” 

“Ah! but supposing I’m a famous ar- 
tist first!” 

“Then you won’t need your Louis 
any more?” His face, rueful, is quite 
close to hers. 

She grimaces. ‘“No—no—unless I 
should be foolish enough—to still care 
for him—” 

They leave the glaring shop win- 
dow. 

The antediluvian cotton umbrella is 
very low over their heads. . . . 

The couple in the limousine look 
bored. 


THE OLD VOICE 
By Margaret Widdemer 


WHAT shall I do with an old voice, calling in the distance, 
The old voice, calling, calling, that I would not hear again ? 
What shall I do with my own heart, stealing to the window, 
Stealing back to the foolishness, the sweet and grief and pain? 


The fire on the hearth burns warm now, clear and still and steady, 
Comforting me and keeping me, lighting me here at home— 
Out where the old voice calls me old is the dark already, 
How should I find and follow it, will-o’-the-wisp aroam? 


Dream and the dark and song still, far over hill and hollow 
(Stones for my feet and sharp thorns, wearisome path and sore) 


Out there the old voice calls still. . 
I must go out where the voice calls—I must go back once more! 
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. . Swiftly my feet must follow— 


DID IT REALLY HAPPEN?* 


A PLAY IN ONE ACT 


By Zoé Akins 


CHARACTERS 


AusTIN SHELDON 
HELEN, HIS WIFE 
Joun WaRFIELD 


CATES 


TIME AND PLACE: The Sheldon’s house on the night of a bal-masque. 


NOTE: By the silvery chiming of an unseen clock, the audience is made 
aware of the exact time the incidents are supposed to occur. It ts 
asked to imagine that the whole night, practically, passes as the play 
unfolds. Dark pauses assist in the illusion. 


SCENE: A small study above the porte-cochere. The furnishings are 
simple, but very good. There is one entrance, a wide doorway at 
the back opening upon the landing of a great staircase; heavy sliding 
doors shut it out, however, at the beginning of the play. At either 
side of the writing-room is a large window overlooking the driveway 


beneath. 


AT RISE: The clock outside is chiming midnight. Austin SHELDON, 
a man of about forty-five, in evening clothes, sits despairingly at-a~ 
large flat desk placed well towards the center of the room. A dom- 
ino, yellow with large black dots, lies on a chair where he has 
tossed it. An insistent knocking begins on the closed doors at the 
rear. AusTIN rises, doubtful whether or not to answer. The knock- 


ing continues as he pauses. 


A VOICE OUTSIDE: 

Austin. . . . It is only I, John. 

AUSTIN : 

(Relieved, yet somehow disappointed 
—as if nothing matters.) For God’s 
sake, go downstairs with the others! 
Leave me alone. 

[Jn the distance—music begins for a 
dance.] 
A VOICE OUTSIDE: 

(After a pause.) This won’t do. Let 
me in! 

* All rights reserved. 


AUSTIN: 


(Repeating.) Oh, for God's sake... 
[But he obeys and lets the man in. 


JouHn WaArFIELD enters; pauses @ 
little uncertainly, and then closes 
the door behind him—not, how- 
ever, until the music has come 
loudly into the room—and the bril- 
liance of the light outside, con- 
trasting strongly with the shadowy 
illumination within, from the two 
or three shaded lamps. AusTIN is 
neither hospitable nor inhospitable. 
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He simply returns to his chair and 
leaves JOHN unnoticed, who in turn 
divests himself with some relief of 
the red domino that he has worn.] 


JOHN: 

(Going to the window and opening 
it.) It’s disgustingly hot and smoky in 
here. Let’s have some air. 

[Sounds from the driveway come up.] 


AUSTIN: 
Put it down. There’s too much noise. 


JOHN: 
In just a second. It will be quieter. 
now. The clock struck twelve a mo- 
ment ago, and most of the people are 
here. There are only two motors draw- 
ing up. 
AUSTIN : 
But they’re waiting everywhere. . . 
The noise will keep up all night . . . 
and the damned music. 


JOHN: 

Most of the motors have turned back 
into the street to wait. . . . But I'll 
close this now. (He shuts the window. 
There is a slight pause.) I tell you, 
Austin, you ought to quit this nonsense 
and come down. 


AUSTIN: 
(Finally.) I’m through, by God. ... 


JOHN: 


But . . . but it’s hopeless to talk 
like that. You can’t be through. 
There’s no way out. 

AUSTIN : 

I'll think of one . . . if you'll get 

out and leave me alone. 
JOHN: 

No. 

AUSTIN : 


You’re here tonight as a guest at 
my ... my wife’s ball. When I want 
to consult you legally, I'll go to your 
office or send for you. . . . Pardon 
me . . . of course I don’t mean to be 
uncivil, John. 
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JOHN: 

Oh, you’re crazy tonight. I'll par- 
don anything. Say what you like. . . . 
(A pause. Joun continues slowly.) 
But no man of your position can afford 
to do what you are thinking about. 
There’s no way of divorcing Helen... 
and you’re too important . . . you're 
too tied up with important affairs to 
make her divorce you. . . . You're 
mad to think of it. 


AUSTIN : 

There are times when I forget that 
there’s such a thing as divorce. It’s 
when I’m very sane and very consider- 
ate that I do think of it. . . . Good 
God! You never wanted to strangle 
a woman, did you? 


JOHN: 
I think I will get out. You're too un- 
pleasant. After all, Helen’s done noth- 
ing . . . except to be herself. 


AUSTIN: 


Yes, that’s all . . . 
cruelest human being—man, woman or 
child—that walks the earth to-night. 
She’s like a snake and a humming-bird 
and a peacock and a fish . . . any- 
thing but a woman. She’s got to get 
out. I won’t have her around any 
longer. That’s final. 


JOHN: 

She is just the way she always was. 
She was just the same when you mar- 
ried her—selfish, I'll grant—cynical, 
cold, but dazzling in her way . . . and 
very beautiful. 


and she’s the 


AUSTIN : 

(Taking up a framed photograph 
from the desk.) Look at this picture. 
I saw it before I saw her—fifteen years 
ago. I dreamed things about the girl 
in that picture . . . and I was enough 
a fool to trust in those dreams. Look 
at it. 

JOHN: 

(Looking at it.) Lovely . . . love- 

ly . . . lovely! 


na ” 
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AUSTIN : 
Do you see . . . such childish eyes 
. . such wistful lips . . . the gentle- 
ness . . . the pathos . . . the wonder 
of that face? 
JOHN: 
When was it taken? 
AUSTIN: 


Four years before I met her, when 
she was seventeen. 


JOHN: 
She’s about thirty now? ... 


AUSTIN : 
Thirty-two. . . . But she was just 
as she is now, as you say, when I mar- 
ried her . . . ten years ago, when she 
was twenty-two. 
JOHN: 
(Still looking at the picture.) What 
could they have done to this child . . . 
what happened to her soul? . . . 


AUSTIN : 

Now, you understand just how I was 
taken in. I believed the 
But it must have been a lie. . She 
never had a soul. . . . She never was 
that girl. . Good God, John! For 
years I’ve ‘waited! I’ve watched. 

I’ve even prayed. . She seemed 
willing enough to marry me. She went 
through it all in a very startled, guarded 
fashion—armed with her coldness, her 
wit, her selfishness, her meanness. . . . 
Oh, I’ve stood it long enough! I’m 
through! 

JOHN: 

Yes, I can see how you find it impos- 

sible to goon. And yet... 


AUSTIN: 

Five years ago, when her mother 
died, I said to myself that at last I 
should see Helen’s tears. But she 
looked straight ahead . . . and said 
nothing. Not once did she weep, not 
once concern herself in any way. She 
read novels and designed black dresses. 

As for children . . . you know 
how I have hoped for children ; Helen 
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scorns the idea . . . and that is the 

woman .. . the only woman... 

I’ve ever loved. 

[The door slides open and a beautiful, 
golden-haired woman in a Greek 
dress of silver and crystal stands 
just without the threshold. She 
carries herself superbly—as if at 
her shoulder were a quiver and an 
arrow. She looks as if she could 
never let anyone come close to 
her.] 

HELEN : 
Austin ! 

[Austin and Jon rise. Both face her 
with a certain hostility, but she és 
undisturbed. ] 


AUSTIN: 
(Sullenly.) Yes? ... 


HELEN : 

(Not noticing his mood.) What an 
amiable host . . . deserting like this! 
But I think you and Mr. Warfield 
might go upstairs and make yourself 
useful to Mrs. Grandlee. Someone tele- 
phoned that her husband had been hurt, 
and perhaps killed, in a motor wreck, 
and they say that she’s quite upset. 


AUSTIN : 
Good heavens! Dick Grandlee! 
When? Where? 
HELEN : 
I didn’t ask. I must go back to 


my guests, particularly since you are 
sulking again. Say whatever you like 
to Mrs. Grandlee for me . . . but get 
her out of the house before she spoils 


my party. Au ’voir. ... 


AUSTIN? 
Wait a minute... . 

HELEN: 
But why: 

AUSTIN: 


Iam your husband ... andI... 


HELEN: 
My dear! Has my conduct ever sug- 
gested that I forget the fact? 


| 


T’'ll go back. 
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AUSTIN : 
Be decently serious. 


HELEN: 

Ssh! ’Ssh! (Sounds are heard out- 
ow voices and someone weep- 

ing.) They’re taking her away. That’s 
Mrs. Grandlee now. . . . (She listens.) 
She’s gone sooner than I hoped. I 
didn’t really need to disturb you, after 
all . . . or to have disturbed myself. 


AUSTIN: 


You'll not leave this room until you 
hear what I have to say. 


HELEN : 
What delicately revolting possibilities 
your tone implies! Very well . ony 


on, Austin. Do you mind if I smoke? 
And we must have something to drink. 


[She presses a bell, and then lights a 
cigarette. She is bored, but not 
disturbed. She sits half wearily, 
yet as if eager to be away—almost 
aflame with her own glittering, silly 
words. | 

Do you know, it isn’t so stupid, after 
all, to have a quiet domestic scene in the 
midst of a costume ball? It’s like slip- 
ping into one’s peignoir for ten minutes. 

ing quarreled at by one’s husband is 

so restful . . . and the presence of 
one’s husband’s lawyer adds a certain 
piquancy. I’m always being quarreled 
at, but seldom by Austin—usually by 
other people’s husbands. Do you know, 
Austin, that Tommy Lindsay has been 
making desperate love to me? Please 
kick him out. He’s threatening to com- 
mit suicide. Fancy his coming here to 
do it and getting us all into an impossi- 
ble mess! 

[The servant appears. She speaks to 
him.] 

Some champagne, Arthur, here, in- 
stantly. 

[The servant bows and withdraws. She 
goes on.] 

Speaking of suicide. . . . 

[Suddenly Austin lifts a revolver from 

his desk and stares at it with a sort 


of desperate amusement. She 
pauses, then continues evenly.] 
Are you going to try it, Austin? I 
never thought you so romantic. 

[The servant again enters and serves 
the champagne. AustTIN lays the 
revolver back in the drawer. She 
changes the subject sharply.] 

Every fat woman in town has come 
in an Oriental costume tonight. The 
floor is crowded with harem beauties. 

You should see your cousin Lucy, Aus- 


tin. It’s the poor dear’s first, last and > 


only appearance as a syren of the Nile. 
Well, she only weighs two hundred 
pounds—so, of course, she’s very 
roguish in trousers! (The servant goes 
out.) Well, Austin, aren’t you going to 
shoot yourself, after all? 


AUSTIN : 

(Playing with the subject, half ironi- 
cally, half seriously.) Would it matter 
to you? 

HELEN : 

It really would. I should have a 
dreadful time with my suitors. They 
love me for myself alone now . . . and 
if you were dead, Austin, think how 
their passion would grow for your rich 
as well as beautiful young widow. . . 
Please don’t! I can’t bear to think of 
being left to face them alone. 


AUSTIN: 

I'll not die . . . mottonight. . .. 
But I’m going to do something that will 
matter a great deal more to you. . . . 
We are going to be divorced. 

[Her unbelieving laughter answers him 
sharply.] 
HELEN : 

You’ve been hysterical for a week, 

my dear. You should see a doctor. 


AUSTIN : 
You are my disease, Helen. 


HELEN : 
But evidently I’m not chronic. . . . 
Is that the trouble? (No answer. Pres- 


ently, draining her wine, she turns to 
Warfield.) And you, Mr. Warfield, 
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what have you to say about this? 
You're the legal adviser, I believe. I 
suppose you expect to find it amusing 
and profitable—managing this affair 
successfully . . . if Austin is serious? 


JOHN: 


We won’t discuss my part in it, and 
I’m afraid he is quite serious. . . . 


HELEN : 
In that case, au revoir. . Do 
whatever you like, Austin, but I assure 
you that, unless there’s some special law 
for getting rid of model wives, you'll 
be put to lots of trouble. Naturally, I 
don’t want a divorce. Not even to 
please my possible rival. . . . I take it 
you’re in love with somebody? (He 
does not answer. She rises and turns 
about superbly.) I should never dream 
of interfering with you and her—but 
she evidently hasn’t any tact or taste. 
She wants my place. . . . I don’t know 
how she’s going to get it. I don’t mean 
to give it up. <A divorce is quite up- 
setting —even among -my friends. 
There’s always some talk and I will not 
have a scandal. . . . That’s final... . 
Good night, my dear. .. . 
[She goes out.] 


JOHN: 
I’m afraid that’s final, Austin. 
AUSTIN : 
I hate her! I hate her! 

[He takes up the picture and speaks 
to it.] 

You lied to me! 

[The room grows dark. . . . The clock 
strikes two, and the room grows 
light. The men are sitting just as 
they were.] 


JOHN: 
It’s two, old man. Go up and try to 
sleep. We'll go over this tomorrow. 

[He rises.] 
AUSTIN : 

I tell you it’s got to be done, some- 

how. . . . Well, good night, John. I 

, suppose you'll be going home now. I'll 
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telephone you at your office in the 


morning. 
JOHN: 
Good night. Don’t come down. 
AUSTIN: 
I won’t. . . . That damned music 


will keep up until day I suppose. Good 

night. 

JOHN: 
And brace up. . . . 

[He goes out. Austin busies hiniself 
with arranging his desk. Cates 
enters smoothly, dressed as a wast- 
er. He turns his attention from 
collecting the glasses, stops sharp- 
ly, and comes close to Austin.] 


CaTEs: 
(Insinuatingly.) You’re Mr. Shel- 
don ? 


AUSTIN : 
(Shortly.) Yes. 


CATES : 
Beggin’ your pardon, sir, but I’ve 
something that might interest you 
greatly. 
AUSTIN: 
Who are you? 


CATES: 
One of the extra men in to serve, sif. 


AUSTIN 
Well, what is it? 


CATES: 
Waiters know a great deal, sir. . . « 
And we’re paid very poor. 


AUSTIN : 
What do you want? 
all night. 
[Austin is ready to go.} 


I can’t listen 


CATES : 


Oh, Mr. Sheldon, sir . « « just a 
minute, or you'll be sorry. 


AUSTIN: 
Well? ... 
[He half turns back.] 
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CATES: 
I'll hurry, sir. . . . There’s some- 
thing I’ve got, sir, that you’d like to 


have. At least, there are those who 
would like to have it . . . and they 
pay very well, sir. 


AUSTIN : 
What are you? Who are you? What 
are you doing here? Trying to hold 
me up? Well, get out this instant! 


CATES: 

I'll go, sir, without being ordered. It 
was only to do you a kind turn that I 
spoke. . . . And Miss Helen. . . . I 
know it’s wrong, sir, but I owe more 
to myself and my own family than to 
you or to her, sir. 


AUSTIN : 
(Thickly.) What . . . what about 
her? Are you speaking of my . . . of 
Mrs. Sheldon? 


CATES: 
If I have your permission to explain, 
sir. 
AUSTIN: 
Explain. .. . 
CATES: 
I was the butler for Miss Helen’s 
mother for years, sir. 


AUSTIN: 
Go on. 
CATES: 
And I knew a great deal, sir; but 
one of us knew what I learned after. ... 


AUSTIN : 
You'd better talk quickly. . .. 


CATES: 


She kept a sort of journal once, 
which fell into my hands, sir. . . . Of 
course, you may know what I know, 
but it’s very few that would ever guess 
it, sir—and there are le that would 
pay a great deal, I am told, to have the 
story in black and white. -I don’t mean 
on account cf the scandal, sir, though 
that would be worth a great deal in 
itself . . . but it’s such beautiful read- 
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ing. It would make a very fine book, 
just the way it stands. She wrote it all 
down so natural, sir. . . 


AUSTIN : 
Have you . . . this journal of my 
wife’s . . . here? 


CATES: 
Yes, sir. 

AUSTIN : 
And you think I'd like to buy it? . . . 


CATES: 
I know there are those who would, 
sir. 
AUSTIN : 


Is it quite complete? . . . 


CATES: 


It’s all there—from the time she mef 
the young gentleman, sir, to a year or 
more later, sir . . . when her baby 
died, and that, as she may have told 
you, sir, was a year before she had ever 
met you, sir. And she was so young. 
. . . I’m sure you forgave her yourself 
when she told you about it, sir. 


AUSTIN : 
What is your price? 
CATES: 
It’s worth... 
AUSTIN : 
Tell me . . . straight out. 
CATES: 
Five thousand dollars, down, sir. 
AUSTIN : 
Will a check do? 
CATES: 


Being as I have letters proving what 
I have to say, sir—some of hers to him 
that was never mailed—I’ll accept a 
check, sir. I trust there'll be no trou- 
ble about cashing it? 


AUSTIN : 
And the letters? 


CATES: 
Another five thousand, sir. 


; 
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AUSTIN : 

Keep them until your check is cashed. 
Then bring them tomorrow _ afternoon 
at five. 

CATES: 

Yes, sir. 

AUSTIN : 

I haven’t said what I'll give for 

CATES: 

We'll agree, sir, I feel sure. You 
would like me to bring the little journal 
now? While you make out the check, 
sir? 

AUSTIN : 

Yes . .. get it. As you go for it, 
ask Mrs. Sheldon to come here. f 
course, she must identify it. . . . The 
check will be ready. . . . 


CATES: 
[He goes out. Austin picks up the pic- 
ture and stares at it. JoHN comes 
to the door, his overcoat on.] 


JOHN: 

(Looking in.) Haven’t you gone up 
yet, Austin? 

AUSTIN 

Not yet. And don’t go for a while. 
I'll want you later. 

[He speaks with bitter elation.]} 
Something strange has hap- 
ned, old man ou wouldn’t believe 

it. I can’t myself, quite! 

[He takes up the picture.] 

She did lie! Oh, she fooled me all 
right. She’s fooled me for years. But 
I’m free now—free and cured! 
[HELEN comes into the room as if a 

little spent from dancing.] 


HELEN : 

What can you possibly want now, 
Austin? 

[She turns, dismissing WARFIELD very 
obviously, but gracefully.] 

Are you going, Mr. Warfield? So 
charming of you to have come. The 
débutantes adored your romantic gray 
hair. Good night. 
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[WarFIELD bows to her and withdraws, 
but not until he and Austin have 
exchanged an understanding look.] 

HELEN : 
(Continuing.) Well, Austin? 
[She is impatient.] 
AUSTIN : 
I'll explain in a minute. 

[He finishes writing and blotting the 
check. She wanders over to the 
desk and looks on curiously.] 


HELEN : 
Cash. . . . Five thousand dollars. 
Anyone can cash that, Austin. 


AUSTIN : 
anyone can. . . 
[Cates re-enters. HELEN glances at 
him carelessly. Austin rises and 
goes toward CaTEs.] 


AUSTIN : 
(Continuing.) Come here, Helen; 
will you identify this book? I don’t 
want to pay five thousand dollars for 
an autobiography thatyis not genuine. 
Is this yours? If this fellow has the 
goods on us, we’ve got to pay his price. 
CATES: 
You don’t remember me, do you, 
Miss Helen? 
[Heven, after one keen look at him, 
has turned marble for an instant. 
But, as always, she is at her ease.] 


HELEN: 
Certainly. . . . Your name is Cates. 
You were once our butler—the one who 
stole my mother’s diamonds. 
CATES: 
I was acquitted of that unfortunate 
charge at a fair trial, Miss Helen. 
HELEN: 
I believe you were . . . acquitted. 
. Yes, this is my private history, 
Austin. You might as well . . . buy it. 
[She holds out her hand for the book, 
but Cates takes it to Austin.] 


CATES: 


It is the gentleman who’s paying, 
Miss. I'll give to it him. 


= 
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AUSTIN : 
Give it to Mrs. Sheldon, Cates. 


CATES: 
Yes, sir. . . . The check, sir. 
[He takes the check.]} 


AUSTIN: 
That is all. The letters to- 
morrow at five. 


CATES: 

Yes, sir. . . . Good night, and thank 

ou, sir. I am glad to have been able to 
interest you, sir. 


HELEN: 
One minute, Cates. Why didn’t you 
bring this to me instead of to my hus- 
band, if you wanted money? And why 
did you wait so long before blackmail- 
ing us? 
CATES : 
That’s a hard word, Miss Helen. But 
I had my reasons. I’ve never forgot 
what you swore at the trial about your 
mother’s diamonds, though I forgave 
you long ago. As for not coming sooner 
—well, your hand was difficult to read, 
Miss Helen, and I never guessed that 
there’d be more in this innocent-looking 
little book and certain letters that I’d 
come across than there was in the rest 
of the truck that came out of your 
desk. Rather silly truck, if I may say 
so, Miss Helen—poems and _ letters 
from your cousin Dora, mostly, but all 
very innocent and silly to me. It was 
only the other evening, when I was 
cleaning out an old trunk and feeling 
lonesome-like, that I come across this 
book, and for the sake of entertaining 
myself got to reading it, even though 
our hand was somewhat difficult. . . . 
Is that all, Miss? 


HELEN: 
That is quite all, Cates. 

[She inclines her head. He takes rather 
cringingly his dismissal, and goes 
out. She stands, the book in her 
hand, a bitter smile on her lips. 
Her husband sits, waiting, and 
watching her.] 
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AUSTIN: 


Well? ... 

[She turns the leaves and then looks up 
—first soberly, then cynically, and 
again at the book.) 

HELEN : 

Yes, my hand was a bit difficult . . . 
[She reads in a hard voice.] 

“IT know now how Mary felt when 
she saw the angel that told her she 
should bear a son.” ; 

[She looks up, startled, moved. She 
meets her husband's eyes.} 


HELEN : 
(At last.) Did... it... really 
happen? ... 
AUSTIN : 


(In pain. 3 wouldn’t 
have believed it . . . I 
wouldn’t have believed it! Why didn’t 
you tell me? ... 


HELEN : 

‘(Quietly.) I took a chance 
on your never finding out. . Well, 
of course, you can divorce me on your 
own terms now. . . . But it doesn’t 
matter, really. . . . Keep this record of 
my very romantic past, or throw it in 
the fire—whichever you like. But the 
divorce is settled. I agree to anything, 


necessarily. . . . Good night. 
AUSTIN : 
HELEN: 
After all . . . one has to stand at 


the door and say good night to one’s 
guests . .. and since you deserted... 
[She does not finish} 


AUSTIN: 
Wait. . . . Sit down. 

[She sits down. He picks up the book 
and stares at it. Then he takes it 
over to her. He speaks thickly.] 

Read me . . . more . . . you read 


HELEN : 
(Taking the book.) If you insist. 


| 
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I am at your mercy, of course. 
[He stands by the window, his back to 
her, looking out. She tries to be- 

gin ‘and falters. He turns back.] 


AUSTIN : 
Begin. ... 

HELEN : 
Where? ... 

AUSTIN : 
Any place. . Go on. 


[He turns back. She begins presently 
in a curiously detached voice.] 


HELEN: 
Very well . . . at the beginning, 
then, as is proper. 
[She reads.] 


“I cannot sleep. I have such a won- 
derful feeling in my heart. . . . And 
I must take it out and put it somewhere 
else, or my heart will break with it. . 
[She looks up.] 

I think I’ll skip the whys and where- 
fores, Austin. Even an injured hus- 
band would find them tedious—particu- 
larly all these details about my cousin 
Beatrice’s wedding. You can’t be inter- 
ested at this critical moment in knowing 
that I had a pink frock and my hair 
turned up for the first time . . . or 
that Dora was her sister’s maid of 
a and for once looked almost 


fShe. he is referring to the book and turn- 
ing pages.] 
AUSTIN : 
Read, please. . . . 
HELEN : 
I’m rather curious myself, but not in 
the preliminaries. 
AUSTIN 
Give the book to me if you won’t ... 


HELEN : 

But I will. . I'll begin at once. 

I couldn’t think of letting you go 
through it yourself. You'd be swearing 
every instant. I never crossed my t’s 
or dotted my i’s, and the n’s and m’s 
are extraordinarily like mere wriggles. 
[She glances up, sees his frown, and 
begins to read again, at random.) 
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“He loves me. He trembled when he 


kissed me. A bird was singing some- 
where in the darkness. . . . There 
were tears in my eyes . . . it was all 


so beautiful. When I said to him: ‘No 
man ever kissed me before,’ he closed 
his eyes an instant and said, ‘How won- 
derful.’ Oh, it is wonderful . . . won- 
derful to have waited for ‘him. And 
now that he has come. . . 


[She breaks off desperately.] 


I can’t read any more of this non-— 
sense. 

AUSTIN : 

(Immovably.) Go on, I say. 

HELEN: 

(Continuing, but evidently skipping 
@ page or two.) “Today Dora and 
were looking at Beatrice’s wedding 
things while they were being put away. 
When no one saw me, I tried on her 
veil. . . . It made me shy to see my- 
self in the mirror, and after a long mo- 
ment I took it off and went and hid in 
my room. It is such a wonderful room, 
quite different from my rather shabby 
one at home. And Dora can have any- 
thing she wants. It seems almost wrong 
to be as rich as Uncle Julien when so 
many, many people are poor. Tonight 
I would go on my knees to wash the 

tired feet of beggars . . . and before 
I knew him I never felt quite like this. 
. I am so humble, yet God knows 
I am too proud. I feel like a Queen 
whose crown is a little heavy. He is 
Eros who has come to awaken me from 
sleep. I will never question him or 
doubt him. Psyche lit a lamp that she 
might see the face of her love—and, 
of course, that was very wrong. Love 
casts out fear, and I am afraid only 
of being unworthy.” 
[Much moved, her voice breaks. She 
cries out.] 

I can’t read any more! ... 
AUSTIN : 

HELEN : 


[Recovering herself, turning several 
pages, as if she cannot go on with 


More... 


| 
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what is written. Suddenly she 
catches his eyes fixed upon her, 
and begins again in a low voice.] 
“He calls me his wife. Already 
he says I belong to him. He... 
[Her voice trails off as the room grows 
dark. The clock chimes four, and 
the room grows light. HELEN, 
hunched forward in her chair, is 
reading desperately. AUSTIN lis- 
tens with his head bowed—stern 
and motionless.] 


HELEN: 


“I sit in this little room and wait and 
wait and wait. The city crowds about 
me—this strange city in which they 
have hidden me . . No, I shall 
never forgive mama. She has not once 
thought of me, except to hate me. She 
thinks only of the scandal . . . of 
people finding out. But she cannot 
really hurt me. No one can ever hurt 
me again. ForI died . . The night 
they told me he was to marry Dora... 
I died . . . I don’t know how it was 
that my sight and my hearing and my 
pain came back. But they lifted me 
from where I had fallen, and after that 
I saw them about my bed, as one who 
is dead might watch from a coffin. . . 
Then after I knew what was to happen 
tome . . . I was born again. The 
pain and the bitterness went. I crept 
to the window and sobbed with a 
strange, broken sort of joy . . . and 
in the darkness, under the stars, I made 
peace with his memory. Yes . . . he 
is forgiven . . for I know now how 
Mary felt when she saw the angel that 
told her she should bear a son . . . 
I wait and wait and wait in this little 
room . « and today he is being 
married to Dora, because she is so rich, 
mama says. When baby is born and old 
enough . . .” 

[She pauses and stares straight ahead, 
as if seeing ghosts. Austin rises 
and turns sharply away. Suddenly 
he speaks harshly from his place 
beside the window.] 


AUSTIN: 
Come, more... 


[She lifts the book as he suddenly opens 
the window as if for air. The 
voice of a servant calling out the 
motor numbers, and the rumble of 
the cars, come up. The room grows 
dark, then light; she is still read- 
ing. | 

HELEN : 
“For a long time, for days and nights, 

I lay as if at the bottom of a deep well. 

But angels were about me. Their wings 

shone in the darkness, and far above 

me there was light. And again I seemed 
to go out in a little boat on a dark sea, 
but the angels came and carried me 

gently back—back to the shore . . . 

Now I am here—swept up like a wreck 

from the waves—alone, alone. I 

thought nothing could ever hurt me 

again, but oh the waste, the awful 
waste! The pain like a battle ; the fever 
like a blood-red mist! And then the 
terrible peace, and the empty place at 
my side, and the terrible, terrible tears! 

They made it a little grave somewhere, 

but no one will tell me where . . 

If I go on and on and on I shall be a 

very wicked woman, for I shall bury my 

heart in a secret grave that none shall 
ever find... 
HELEN : 
(She pauses.) Thatisall . . . 

[She rises weakly. He comes to her 
and holds out his hands. He is 
trembling. The dawn is at the 
window, gray and bare.] 


AUSTIN : 
It’s so wonderful! 
[His arms are about her.] 


So that is what they did to the girl I 
loved. 


HELEN : 
(In a whisper.) Austin . . .? 
AUSTIN : 
Darling . . . darling . . . did it 
really happen ? 


HELEN : 


(Suddenly sobbing, as if set free.) 
Thank God, Austin, it really happened! 
[She clings closetohimas ... . 
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THE IDEAL MAN 


By Elinor Maxwell 


1. He appeals to you at times as being 
“just a ’ittle boy, after all,” and he takes 
to your mothering like a schoolgirl to a 
chocolate parfait! He’s just a trifle 
amused over your baby talk, but he de- 
vours it ‘ust the same! 

2. There are moments, though, when 
you like to be the baby, and have him 
say, “Well, I must take this kiddie 
home. It’s time for little girls to be in 
bed!” 

3. You are quite mad about him 
when he wears a soft collar and has 
just had his hair cut. 

4. He’s had a past, he possesses a 
future, but the present must be yours. 
You don’t like to think a man is really 
“bad and bold.” Still, aw contraire, no 
amateurs need apply! You hope he was 
just a little wicked—until he met you, 
but that he’s altogether different now! 

5. His breath is never “tobaccoy.” 
It’s so repulsive to have your com- 
plexion all mussed up! Nicotine and 
rouge do not Mocha and Java! 

6. You love, though, to see him puff 
at a cigarette, his eyes narrowed to slits, 
the Pall Mall, between puffs, hanging 
listlessly between his fingers. Some hor- 
rid mysterious woman whom he met on 
board the Mauretania, the summer be- 
fore the war, gave him his cigarette 
case. It is very flat and gold. You al- 
ways sort of wonder about that woman! 

7. He likes to eat, and he eats a lot, 
but he orders in such good taste—talk- 
ing to the waiter in low, confidential 
tones that seem to exclude you from 
the consultation. 

8. You feel like kicking him if he is 
bossy to a servant, It makes everybody 
concerned so undesirably conspicuous, 
and it embarrasses you, but how secret- 


ly charmed and awed you are if the 
maitre d’hotel greets him with a salaam 
and the bus-boys call him by his name. 

9. He never says “My God!”—but an 
occasional “Oh, damn it all!” Uelow the 
breath, and just loud enough for you to 
hear, is most engaging! 

10. He never smells of perfume, and 
you'd die if you thought there was a 
bottle of “Mary Garden” on his dresser. 
Still, you love that faint fragrance 
which reaches you when he bends over 
you, and which can only come from the 
use of violet-water after shaving. 

11. His nails look as if they had been 
filed and the cuticle is just as it should 
be, but you never know for sure that 
he has enlisted the services of a mani- 
curist. There’s always the danger of 
his falling in love with the creature! 


12. His nose never shines! A woman ~ 


hates a shiny masculine countenance. 
13. He bends over you in a positively 
caressing manner when you are talking 
in public places, so that the innocent by- 
standers think he’s gone clear off his 
hinges over your beauty and charm, 


but you yourself never feel really, quite; 


perfectly, absolutely sure of him. 
“Treat ’em mean, and keep ‘em keen” 
is a good motto for a man. 


14. His shoes are flat and long and. 


narrow, and never, under any consider- 
ation or circumstance, are they anything 
but laced. 

15. He loves the Russian dancers and 
raves over the Bakst coloring, but the 
“Hula-Hula” nauseates him. He’s sick 
unto death of greasy, fat hussies who 
wiggle their hips and wriggle their 
arms! 

16. He wears soft silk shirts, the 


sleeves of which ‘come nearly half-way. 
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over his hand (nothing is so unattract- 
ive as a beefy arm emerging boldly and 
brazenly from a tweed sleeve), and a 
fat and rather chunky-looking ring 
graces the small finger of his left hand. 

17. He never tells you that you 
aren’t exactly pretty, but that you have 
ah, so much magnetism. He's likely to 
get his passport handed him if he makes 
a faux pas like that! You already know 


THE IDEAL MAN 


you’ve got Theda Bara backed off the 
boards when it comes to vamping, and 
you have always secretly thought that 
you were decidedly good-looking! 

18. And last, but not least—in fact, 
most important of all—he never, no, 
never (notwithstanding an inclination 
which probably nine men in ten some 
time or other harbor), he never calls 
you “girlie”! 


WILD ROSE 
By John Russell McCarthy 


WHEN she is just sixteen, and you and she 
Have had your swim at. dawn and then together 
Have walked an hour over open fields, 
Chattering like the blue-birds at their breakfast, 
And then have stopped before the little door 
That talks to you of eggs and good crisp bacon— 
Have stopped before the door and glanc.i again 
Back over the smiling lake and over the fields— 
And then when you half turn afd see her eyes 
(You have the mood then, when you see her eyes) 
And see her firm cheeks with their morning pink— 
The wild rose has no secret from you then. 


ED 


THE UGLY WOMAN 
By Ninna May Smith 


WOMAN passed me in the crowded street 
Today ; a woman beautiful and wise ; 
She smiled a scornful smile for me to see. 


I hid my tears and moved on aching feet; 
And then a man looked in my ugly eyes— - 
I thought perhaps he saw the soul in me. 
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SATURDAY 
By Thyra Samter Winslow 


T was Saturday, and Maud Mc- 

Donald was lonesome. She had 

been lonesome for a long time, 
now, but each day it seemed to her 
she grew lonesomer. This was her 
lonesomest day. 

Saturday was always a lonesome 
day. On other days there were nec- 
essary things to do, necessary busi- 
ness things, pleasant business meet- 
ings, a feeling of satisfaction over 
work well done. All week, Saturday 
seemed a pleasant goal to look for- 
ward to—a half holiday with a whole 
holiday following it. Saturday night 
—one could stay up late with no 
dread of an alarm clock afterwards. 
And yet, when Saturday came, the 
bubble of anticipation burst without 
even a flicker of color. Nothing hap- 
pened. 

This Saturday was a beautiful day, 
far too beautiful a day to be lonesome 
in. It was a sunshiny day in early 
fall. Not summer sunshine, too white, 
too dazzling, but a soft, yellowed 
sunshine with the wind just blowing 
enough to make shirts fly pleasantly 
and to make the smells of pleasant, 
outdoor things more intense. 

Maud wasn’t out of doors. She 
sat in her little room, trying to decide 
whether she should go out or wheth- 
er she should stay in and read. There 
wasn’t anything she really cared 
about reading. All of the magazines 
she bought had been finished and 
there weren’t any new ones in that 
she cared about. All week Maud was 
busy in an office, taking dictation, 
writing letters and answering ques- 
tions and waiting for Saturday after- 
noon—and now that it was here— 


Don’t feel too sorry for Maud be- 
cause she was a working girl. Feel 
sorry for her, if you want to, because 
she was lonesome, but not because 
she worked. She didn’t mind it at 
all. She had a good job, and she 
knew it. Her’s was none of these six 
dollar a week jobs that statisticians 
worry about planning how a girl can 
buy a pair of shoes every six months 
and still be able to eat dinner the 
nights before pay day. Maud re- 
ceived twenty dollars a week and she 
had good reason to think she would 
get a raise in a month or two. And 
she knew she deserved it. For she 
could take dictation steadily and well, 
without asking “What was that you 
said?” and “I didn’t: get that last,” 
every minute or so. And then, from 
her notes she could produce clean, 
tailored letters that any firm could be 
proud of. She knew the answers to 
any question about anything that had 
happened in the office in the last six 
months. 

Most surprisifig of all, Maud’s boss 
was no smooth-speaking masculine, 
all ready to take her out to dinner 
and insult her with the dessert. 
Maud’s boss was a woman and her 
name was Torrens and she was forty- 
five and machine-like, and she ap- 
proved of Maud. When days were 
full she kept Maud busy every min- 
ute. Other days, “Hadn’t you better 
read for a little while, or rest, or take 


a walk and do some shopping for ~ 


half an hour or so?” she would say. 
It was Miss Torrens, herself, who 
had hinted about the next raise. 
Above Miss Torrens was the Real 
Boss, and he didn’t have dinner-invi- 
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tation proclivities, either. His name 
was Brown and he had a wife and 
three children and, apparently, was 
most unromantically fond of all of 
them. Not that Maud was looking 
for romance—in the office. She 
wasn’t. She would have been terri- 
bly hurt if Brown had said anything 
unnecessarily personal, though he 
never did. But when one is twenty- 
four and efficient and wide awake, it’s 
not a bit pleasant to be lonesome 
nearly every minute that you aren’t 
busy. 

All day long, while at work, Maud 
was happy and busy and contented, 
but in the evenings she was just plain 
lonesome. If she had made less 
money, or more, she might have had 
a better time of it. There are so 
many things arranged for the girl 
with.a small salary, church meetings, 
“lonely clubs,” lectures, musicales, 
But somehow none of these quite 
suited Maud. She was from a small 
town and had gone with nice small 
town people. She wasn’t a snob ex- 
actly, but the girls she met at the 
affairs given for The Working Girl 
used uncertain English and wore 
clothes unpleasant as to cut, color and 
fragrance. Maud felt sorry for them 
and sympathetic and all that, and if 
she had had more money—but they 
really weren't the kind of girls she 
eared about going with. She would 
have liked to have known efficient, 
wide awake young women who had 
regular, life-sized thoughts occasion- 
ally, but that kind seemed hard to 
meet by accident. They didn’t go in 
crowds or attend social center meet- 
ings. She didn’t meet any young men 
either, and although she liked to read 
and borrowed books regularly from 
the public library and bought a lot 
of magazines, reading isn’t always en- 
tirely satisfying. 

Maud’s rooming house was a pleas- 
ant enough place, a “made over” 
house that had been, years ago, a 
lovely home, but now it and its fel- 
lows formed a trim, decent row, each 
with a neat “furnished rooms” sign 


in the window. The landlady did not 
snoop around as landladies are sup- 
posed to do, sniffing for gas used out 
of hours. She was a neat, thin, self- 
respecting landlady who tried to keep 
the rooms clean and who kept out of 
the way most of the time. Maud’s 
room had white, frilly curtains and 
the ,bed folded up and looked like a 
couch during the day, so that she 
could entertain her company there— 
if there had been any company. 

The rooming house did not offer 
much companionship. Maud had a 
nodding acquaintance with a tall, el- 
derly man who sold teas. She spoke 
occasionally to a fat, motherly look- 
ing woman whose husband was “on 
the road.” She entertained and called 
upon, at infrequent intervals, Miss 
Rosella Burrell, who sold hats. 

Rosella knew nothing except hats, 
but she talked pleasantly enough 
about them, and of herself and of her 
young man; they had been going to- 
gether a year now. He was a pale 
young: man with an almost invisible 
mustache and they might get married 
by spring, perhaps. Rosella gave 
Maud “a price” on hats and admired 
Maud’s taste in clothes, though she 
admitted that she had considerable 
taste, herself. Rosella worked in a 
most exclusive hat shop and she and 
Maud discussed clothes and “class” 
and things like that. Outside of 
clothes, Maud had little to talk to 
Rosella about, and although Rosella 
returned her calls with alarming 
promptness—her room was just two 


, doors down the hall—Maud saw her 


very seldom. 

Maud knew about some of the oth- 
er roomers in the house, too. There 
were an elderly couple, two young 
women who sold some sort of facial 
preparations and roomed together, a 
Solomon-in-all-his-glory young wom- 
an who had frequent engagements 
with various young gentlemen who 
called for her in automobiles, and a 
young man who roomed directly 
above Maud. Maud had never seen 
this young man, though she may have 
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passed him in the halls—they were 
not very light. She heard him walk- 
ink around over her head—he seemed 
to be home quite a lot in the evening, 
and she knew his name was Morton 
for she saw letters addressed to him 
lying with the other mail on the front 
hall table, and the landlady spoke of 
him as young Mr. Morton, and said, 
“T’ll have to introduce him to you, 
Miss-McDonald,” but she never did. 
Still, if she did know him, she felt 
he’d probably be just like the other 
people she met, stupid and dull and 
uninteresting. How she longed to 
* meet someone who really knew some- 
thing—anything. Oh, well, it is pret- 
ty hard to meet people when you are 
all alone in a city. 


II 


Maup looked over the library book 
she had brought home a couple of 
days before. lt looked decidediy stu- 
pid, so she thought she’d take a walk 
and get another one, might as well 


do that as anything. She put on her 


tailored suit, quite plain but absolute- 
ly correct, copied by a little side 
street tailor from a most exclusive 
model, added her smart plain hat, 
grabbed her purse and her library 
book and started out. 

She decided to walk down Lake 
Shore Drive and through Lincoln 
Park. It was a long walk and her 
favorite one. 
she-could see real people, people who 
amounted to somethifig, probably, 
smartly dressed couples sauntering 
along, becomingly-uniformed nurse- 
maids with white, antiseptically- 
treated babies, correct, pleasant look- 
ing young girls and indifferent, well- 
groomed young men. 

Maud walked briskly along now, 
wishing she knew someone, any one 
of the people who passed her. How 
did a person get acquainted in a eity, 
anyhow? Unless you know some one 
to start you, it seemed you don’t get 
‘started at all. When Maud came to 
Chicago she knew three people, a 
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middle-aged couple who had had her 
out to their apartment on the South 
Side to dinner a couple of times and 
a young man who worked in a drug 
store. The young man told jokes he 
had heard in vaudeville the week be- 
fore and he was going with a girl 
who worked in the glove department | 
of a State street department store, so 
he had little time for Maud, anyhow. 

Of course Maud knew that the peo- 
ple who lived along Lake Shore Drive’ 
were millionaires, and some of them 
who merely walked along the drive 
were, too. Wouldn’t it be splendid 
to be really rich? Maud put up her 
head haughtily and spoke, under her 
breath, to an invisible maid: 

“No, Jimson, I will wear my blue 
this evening. And do my hair very 
low, but a bit firmer. Last Thurs- 
day, at the opera, it became annoy- 
ingly loose.” 

A young man, in a new suit of grey, 
flipping a tan stick, came down the 
steps of one of the Lake Shore Drive 
homes. Maud held her breath when 
she saw him. He was exactly the 
kind of a young man she liked. She 
liked his broad shoulders, the way he 
wore his hat, everything about him. 
If she only knew him now. 

Maud had always considered it 
quite a low thing to flirt with stran- 
gers on the street. She considered 
herself far above that sort of thing. 
Still—she never did get to meet any- 
one. _ If she dropped her purse 
new— 

There was only a minute, anyhow. 
The young man came down the steps 
ot the house, down the walk, and 
reached the sidewalk just as Maud 
passed the house. They almost ran 
into one another. The young man 
paused a second to let her pass—the 
were going in the same direction, evi- 
dently—when Maud’s purse dropped 
out of her hand. She had dropped it 
purposely, of course—and yet—even 
to her it seemed—almost—accidental. 

The young man stooped to pick up 
the purse. aud, embarrassed, now 


that the purse was dropped, started 
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to stoop, too—and then the book’ 
dropped. That—at any rate—was an 
accident. 

They both laughed. Maud liked 
the way the young man laughed, a 
deep laugh. He threw his head back. 

“How stupid of me,” said Maud. 

“How convenient for you that [’m 
here,” laughed the young man. 

“If I had any more things to drop, 
I'd drop them, I know,” Maud said. 

“Better drop them now, then, while 
I’m prepared.” 

Almost unconsciously, as if they 
had been together before, they were 
walking along, side by side. The 
young man handed Maud her purse. 
He was carrying the book. 

“I may walk with you?” he asked. 

“You are, aren't you?” asked Maud. 

“I am—and [ shall, then, if you'll 
let me,” said the young man. 

He opened the book. 

“Like it?” 

“Terribly stupid. I couldn’t read 
it, even. I had read something else 
of his,” she named it, “and I thought 
this might be good. It’s an awful 
thing. Have you read it?” 

The young man hadn’t but he had 
read some of the other things, too. 

“You patronize the public library ?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” said Maud. Then she felt 
that she ought to give an explana- 
tion. Rich young men who live on 
Lake Shore Drive didn’t patronize 
public libraries, most likely. Still, 
there wasn’t any use telling one’s life 
history. li she said that she was a 
stenographer— Why not pretend that 
one was rich—It wouldn’t be hard, 
surely. Then she and the young man 
could meet on the same ground, with- 
out explanations and things like that. 

“Oh, yes,” she told him, “I go to 
the public library frequently There 
are so many things that one doesn’t 
want to own, aren’t there? And it’s 
fun to browse among the books and 
pick up odd things that you’d never 
come across, ordinarily. And the peo- 

le, I love to watch them.” She real- 
y was telling the truth there, any- 


how. “Don’t you ever indulge—in 
public libraries ?” 

“Yes, yes, indeed,” said the young 
man, and looked at her closely. 
“Same reason exactly, and, speaking 
of books, have you read—” 

There they were—talking about 
books and magazines, just as Maud 
had often wished she could talk to 
someone, most preferably a young 
man with broad shoulders and a 
pleasant face. 

The young man knew, personally, 
an author or two whom Maud had 
heard about, not great authors, just 
clever people. He had read a lot of 
things she had read and had read in- 
teresting things she hadn’t. It was 
wondertully pleasant. 

They walked through Lincoln 
Park. They looked at the animals 
and bought peanuts for them. They 
looked at the bright colored birds. 
Then they sat on a bench and talked. 

“Do you live near, near where we 
—met?” asked the young-man. 

Maud mentioned a wonderful new 
apartment building, just completed, 
where the rents, for a month, were 
larger than her yearly salary. She 
was afraid the young man might 
know who lived in the houses around 
there. The apartment building was 
quite large—she had walked through 
it one day before it had been com- 
pleted, and she felt he couldn’t very 
well know the names of ali the ten- 
ants. 

“So we are quite near neighbors,” 
she added. 

The young man smiled. 

Maud hoped he’d say something 
about being glad, about wanting to 
see her soon—about—about almost 
anything like that. He didn’t. 

Still if he had—she couldn’t have 
explained that she didn’t live there, 
that she lived in a rooming house in 
Dearborn street. 

Perhaps it was just as well to dis- 
courage him—even if he did want to 
see her again. 

She would be lonesome again, of 
course, after this; even lonesomer. 
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But this would be a pleasant day, 
anyhow. 

Still what could she say if the 
young man did ask to call? 

He didn’t. 

He fumbled in his pocket, finally, 
and looked through a bundle of cards 
and handed one to her. “Orrin R. 
Bennett, Jr. 1650 Lake Shore 
Drive,” she read. 

“I’m sorry I can’t ask to call,” said 
Mr. Bennett, “but the truth is I’m go- 
ing to New York this evening to be 
gone for a long time. I wish now 
that—” he paused. 

Maud told him her name—her real 
name; you couldn’t tell by the sound 
of it that she was poor and a work- 
ing girl. ~ 

So he was going away! That was 
why he hadn’t said anything about 
seeing her again. -Would he have 
asked if he weren’t going? Well, per- 
haps it was just as well this way. She 
wouldn’t have to make up embarras- 
sing excuses anyhow. 

Bennett looked at his watch. 

“After five,” he said. “I can’t be- 
lieve it. Are you very busy? Have 
you, have you time to go down town 
with me? I wonder if you could. I’ve 
. got to arrange about the tickets be- 
fore five-thirty. Could you spare the 
time for me?” 

Spare the -time—Maud hadn’t a 
thing to do—until time to go to the 
office on Monday. So she said that 
she thought she could spare the time 
easily. 

At the edge of the park, Bennett 
hailed a taxi and they climbed in. 
Maud had ridden in taxis only on 
special occasions, usually when it 
was raining. They went to the rail- 
way office and Bennett went inside, 
stayed a few minutes and joined 
Maud, who had waited in the taxi. 
He showed her the tickets. He had 
been lucky enough to get the last 
lower berth. 

“Now,” he said, “after I get a mes- 
senger and send him out with a mes- 
sage or so, I’ve nothing to do until 
train time—-and that’s at eight-thirty. 


Can you—could you possibly have 
dinner with me down town?” 

Maud considered, or pretended to 
consider. She knew very well that 
she certainly could have dinner with 
Bennett and that she intended to, now 
that she had been invited, and that 
she’d probably remember it for days. 

“I, why yes; I believe I can,” she 
said. finally. “It will be rather aw- 
fully unconventional, but then we 
might have known each _ other, 
mightn’t we? I suppose we really 
have a lot of mutual friends.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Bennet slowly, “it’s 
quite likely that we might have met 
conventionally, and yet sometimes 
folks we would like-to know we never 
meet at all, or just for one day and 
then sometimes circumstances or 
something prevents us from ever 
knowing them better. There is no 
way to get around big obstacles, I 
suppose.” 

“Isn’t there?” asked Maud. 

“l’m—I’m afraid not,” said Bennett. 
Then he brightened up. “But now 
there’s no use our being so serious 
over it. Here we are, going to dinner 
together—and we don’t know each 
other—the way folks are supposed to, 
anyhow, and we have all the pleas- 
ures of unexpected surprises. How 
much nicer than if we had met—say, 
at a dinner, and I knew your red- 
haired cousin and your stout uncle.” 

“T have a red-haired cousin,” said 
Maud, “but he doesn’t live in Chi- 
cago, and my uncles are quite too 
thin. Still it is nice this way—dis- 
covering each other for ourselves. Do 
you like discoveries?” 

“Yes, only so few people are worth 
it. Here, in Chicago, do you ever 
notice how few people there are that 
are the sort you care about? But, 
of course, you aren’t lonesome ever, 
are you? You modern girls, your 
lives are so full.” He sighed a bit 
wistfully. 

Maud looked at him closely. What 
a pleasant, frank, eager face he had. 
How she would have loved to have 
told him how lonesome, how dread- 
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fully lonesome she was. What a treat 
it was to meet someone like him who 
could talk about things she liked to 
talk about. Still, if he thought she 
was a stenographer, even a -twenty- 
dollar - a- week, absolutely - capable 
kind, he'd probably get dignified 
and a bit cool and a bit disgusted 
and try to get out of even taking her 
to dinner. Young millionaires like 
Bennett didn’t care about taking 
casually encountered working girls 
out to meals. It was only because 
he thought that she was a girl of his 
own class that he thought this was 
a pleasant adventure. 

“Why, yes,” said Maud, “I do get 
quite lonesome at times, but still I 
am so busy. There are so many 
things, charities, clubs, entertain- 
ments.” 

Bennett looked almost wistful 
again, then smiled. “Yes,” he said, 
“girls to-day do manage to squeeze 
in quite a lot, it seems.” 


Ill 


At the Sherman, Bennett dis- 
missed the taxi and he and Maud 
went into the hotel. It was still early 
for dinner. He excused himself a 
minute to get the notes off by mes- 
senger, and Maud, in the ladies’ 
room, powdered and arranged her 
hair even smoother and added a bit 
of rouge from the supplies that the 
maid 
dressing table. As she tipped the 
maid she noticed that she had only 
fifty cents in her purse. Well, she 
wouldn’t need any money this even- 
ing, anyhow. 

In a few minutes Bennett joined 
her and they went down to the café. 
It was still early but there were a 
number of before-dinner patrons 
drinking preparatory cocktails. Ben- 
nett ordered dinner. Maud approved 
of all of it. She had known that 
some place, of course, there were men 
who knew how to do things nicely 
like that, but she had been so afraid 
that she would never meet one of 


ad spread temptingly on a 


them. The boys in her home town 
had been nice enough, pleasant and 
well bred, but they didn’t know much 
about city things. Now Bennett had 
just the right information, apparent- 
ly. Even one evening with him was 
much better than never havipg met 
anyone like him— 

The dinner was good from the 
clams to the coffee. Even the music 
sounded better than the regulation 
restaurant music. Maud _ usually 
patronized little, decent neighborhood 
restaurants. Now she enjoyed the 
people, but most of all she enjoyed 
having someone across the table who 
could talk interestingly and comfort- 
ably. There is all the difference in 
the world between one and two at a 
restaurant table. 

“Do you object to the noise here?” 
asked Bennett. The restaurant was 
filling up. 

“T love it,” she told him truthfully. 
“There is something about a big 
restaurant, watching people together, 
wondering about them—it is always 
interesting to me.” 

“I feel that way, too,” said Ben- 
nett, “I—I come here—quite often,” 
he finished rather lamely. 

He started to say something, hesi- 
tated, stammered, and then said some 
commonplace thing about restaurants 
in general. Maud was afraid that 
maybe after all she didn’t quite act 
the part of a girl who is sued to every- 
thing. It’s a hard part to take with- 
out practice. 

They talked music then. They had 
both heard a number of operas dur- 
ing the last season. Maud didn’t say 
that she had looked down from the 
topmost gallery on little toy-sized 
figurines. Well, the music had been 
good up there anyhow. 

By the time they had reached the 
coffee they had told each other doz- 
ens of little things about themselves, 
the sort of little, pleasant, personal 
things that Maud hadn’t talked about 
in ages. But Maud couldn’t help 
feeling that Bennett’s conversation, 
while truthful and interesting, was 
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indefinite. “Still,” she thought, “he 
probably doesn’t want to tell me too 
much about himself, if he doesn’t in- 


tend to see me again.” Her own 
conversation had been most carefully 
guarded. 4 


Finally it was time to go. Bennett 
looked at his watch again. He would 
just have time to catch his train. He 
paid the waiter and ordered a taxi- 
cab. When it came he took Maud out 
and helped her in. He gave the driver 
the address she had given him. 

“T’ve had a wonderfully good time, 
a wonderful time,” he said, “and 
thank you for dining with me, and 
auf widersehn.” 

“I’ve had a good time, too,” said 
Maud, “a splendid time.” 

The door of the taxi closed. 

He was gone. 

For a few blocks the taxi went 
swiftly along. Then Maud remem- 
bered that taxi fares rose rapidly and 
that she had only fifty cents with her. 
She signalled the driver. 

“T’'ll get out here,” she told him, 
then “how much do I owe you?” 

“Paid for,” said the driver stolidly. 
Evidently; he was used to young 
women who changed their minds 
about where they were going. 

She took a suriace car home. Back 
in her room for some unknown rea- 
son, she threw herself across the bed, 
it was in its daylight disguise of a 
couch just then, and cried. Then 
she was ashamed of herself for crying. 

“You meet a young millionaire and 
he takes you to dinner and you have 
a mighty pleasant time—and then 
oe cry about it,” she scolded her- 
self. 

Finally she wiped her eyes and 
powdered her nose. 


IV 


Ir was only a little after eight- 
thirty now. Saturday night, and here 
she was, lonesome again. She 
couldn’t stay in her room all evening 
thinking about Bennett and the walk 
and the dinner. She would think 


about him, of course, for a long time, 
but even that didn’t make Saturday 
night as pleasant as it ought to be. 
She knew that Rosetta was out with 
the pale young man. Even Morton- 
on-the-floor-above seemed to have 
found some place to go. All of the 
other roomers were probably out, too; 
though even if they weren't, that 
wasn’t much comfort. 

Eight-thirty—Bennett was just get- 
ting on the train for New York. 
Would he think about her? Why 
hadn’t he asked to see her again, 
sometimes. Still—even if he had 
asked— 

Well, she could go to the movies, 
anyhow. Looking at stupid things 
on the screen might help a little. 
There were always interior views of 
houses that were funny enough to 
laugh at, anyhow. Still, if there was 
only some one to go with to the mov- 
ies—movies are four times as much 
fun when someone is along. 

But the movies were disappointing. 
There was part of a serial about a 
robbery mystery, and, as Maud 
hadn’t seen the first of it, it was near- 
ly over before she found out what 
it was that the villain—whom she 
knew by his makeup as soon as the 
film flashed—was doing that was so 
villainous. Then came a comedy, full 
of custard pies and stairways, and 
then a one-reeler about home and 
mother. Tiresome, but there was 
nothing to do in her room and it was 
too early to go to bed. At half-past 
nine she had seen it all. She found 
her way out of the dark theater. At 
a nearby drug store she bought a 
bag of chocolates and a couple of 


‘magazines. After all, she might as 


well plan for tomorrow—Sundays were 
lonesome, too. 

Slowly she walked to the rooming 
house. The night was-lovely, soft, 
not at all a night to be lonesome in. 
She turned in at the rooming house 
and went slowly up the walk and up 
the white stone stairs. Then she 
heard someone else coming up the 
walk. Another roomer? She turned 
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around before she opened the door. 
There—not three feet away—she 
could not believe it at first—stood 
Orrin E. Bennett, Jr. She gave a glad 
little laugh. 

“I—I thought you were going to 
New York,” she said. 

Then suddenly she remembered. 
He hadn’t known that she lived there. 
He was supposed to be on his way to 
New York—and here he was at her 
rooming house door. 

“You—you've been following me,” 
she said, and her voice trembled a 
little, though she tried to speak 


haughtily. 
“I’m, why, I’m—honest, I’m not at 
all.” He seemed trying to say more 


and was even more confused than 
Maud was. 

They both looked at each other a 
minute rather hopelessly. Then: 

“I—I didn’t tell you I lived on the 
Drive,” said Bennett, “you thought I 
did and I was afraid to correct your 
impressions, and I thought—” his 
words jumbled together, then, “I’m 
not following you,” he finished, “I live 
here.” 

“You live here?” said Maud, only 
partially comprehending. “Why, 
what do you mean? You're making 
fun of me. You've followed me. If 
not, I don’t understand at all. I live 
here myself.” 

Then the young man laughed again, 
a low, pleasant voice, his head thrown 
back. 

“Then you don’t live in the St. 
James’ Apartments?” 

“Then you aren’t in New York?” 
asked Maud, who was starting to un- 
derstand. Then she remembered the 
card he had given her. “But your 
name—the address was Lake Shore 
Drive. You were coming out of a 
house there, that address, too, 
when [—” 

The young man was still laughing, 
but he become serious again. 

“I can explain that, in a way, if 
you'll let me. You see, my boss’s 
name is Bennett and he does live on 
Lake Shore Drive and he has a son 


whose name is Orrin E. Bennet, Jr. 
He is going to New York this even- 
ing, gone by this time, I suppose. 
Well, it was Saturday afternoon and 
the office was closed and I had some 
important notes that the boss wanted 
to see before he left, so I said I'd 
bring them by for him to see. I said 
I'd get his tickets and send them to 
him by a messenger boy. Well, I 
was coming out of the house and you 
came along and started dropping 
things and then—” 

“But you told me you were a mil- 
lionaire and—” 

“My dear young lady,” said the 
young man-who-wasn’t- Bennett-at- 
all, “I didn’t. You just thought I did. 
I thought you were rich and I did 
so want to talk to you—in spite of it. 
I knew that if I told you I was a 
broker’s clerk and lived in a room- 
ing house on Dearborn street you’d 
never talk to me under the circum- 
stances. I oughtn’t to have used the 
card, of course, but I remembered - 
that I had it and it fitted in pretty 
well. After all that, I didn’t dare try 
to make another engagement, for I 
thought you really were rich, you 
know, but I wanted to, awfully. I 
do get so lonesome here.” 

“Me too,” said Maud, “and of 
course, I was pretending too, only I 
thought it was you that was rich 
and I was afraid you wouldn’t like 
me, if you know that I—oh, don’t you 
see—and here you aren’t named Ben- 
nett and you aren’t in New York 
and—and—oh—” 

“My name,” said the young man, 
“is Laurence Morton—” 

“And,” interrupted Maud, “you are 
young Mr. Morton-who-lives-above 
me.” 

“No doubt of it,” said the young- 
man-who-was-Mr. Morton. “And no 
wonder your name sounded so fami- 
liar. Why I’ve seen your name on 
letters lots of times down on the hall 
table. And now—” ‘ 

“Yes, now,” said Maud, and her 
lip quivered a bit again. 

“Well, now,” said Morton, “I’ve 
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still a little loose change left in my 
pockets—some place. What do you 
say to walking to the corner drug 
store for a soda? And if you haven’t 
an engagement tomorrow—” 
“Tomorrow,” repeated Maud stu- 
pidly as they retraced their steps 
down the walk. The lonesome “to- 
morrow” then was going away. Mr. 


Bennett wasn’t in New York, that is, 
Mr. Bennett wasn’t Mr. Bennett at 
all and— 

“Tomorrow,” repeated Morton, “if 
you'd like to we might play ten- 
nis in the park for a little while; you 
said you played, I remember, and then 
we could go to a funny little table 
d’hote place I know for dinner—” 


| LOVED HIM TILL AN HOUR AGO 
By June Gibson 


| LOVED him till an hour ago. 


He spoke of languid purple violets damp with dew, and of saffron sunsets 


behind black trees. 


He told me that my breath was sweeter than the fragrance of China lilies 


and that I was as graceful as a summer cloud. 


He held me in his arms and murmured: 


moonbeam.” 


And an hour ago he kissed me... . 


I loved him till an hour ago... . . 
He kissed me out loud. 


THE TRYST 
By Muna~Lee 


Pate little songs, they come to me in the night, 
Singing the sorrow that day may not know; 
They come long, long after candle-light, 
And long before dawn they go. 


Pale little songs, that break my heart with their pain 
—Their pain which is mine—which the day may not see 

I walked in the sun with a tearless face ¢ 
Because I know that the night will bring them to me. 


QED 


“It is as if I were embracing a 
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HIS NAME 


By Jay 


HE aura enveloping the person of 
Mr. Ebenezer Tompkins when he 
arose was not of a pale, peaceful, 
pinkish hue. On the contrary the sub- 
tle psychic vibrations contiguous to the 
body of Mr. Tompkins might better be 
described as a bellicose black and blue. 
In other and less esoteric words, 
Ebenezer Tompkins was possessed of 
his customary morning grouch. Ac- 
cording to his habit of years he shaved 
savagely, composed a caustic causerie 
concerning cold coffee, kicked the cat, 
cussed considerably, and chased for the 
car for the city. 

Mr. Tompkins flung himself into a 
seat among his fellow commuters. To 
the affable smile of the conductor Mr. 
Tompkins returned growls and scowls. 
At the sweet-faced woman by his side 
he stared stolidly. At the genial fat 
man across the aisle he glared gloomily. 
He did everything in his power to pub- 
lish abroad the sad tidings that Ebene- 
zer Tompkins’s sweet bells were badly 
out of tune. 


IS LEGION 
Neville 


On the way to the office the bel- 
ligerent Mr. Tompkins hurled blood- 
curdling anathemas at the noisy news- 
boys. Two beggars were inundated by 
the avalanche of his sinister looks. An 
indignant old woman, into whom he 
catapulted in charging around a cor- 
ner, received a curse instead of an 
apology. The elevator man, who at- 
tempted to be conversational, was an- 
nihilated by one warlike snort. 

“Hello, Tompkins!” 

It was his master’s voice. It was Mr. 
Tompkins’s boss! 

“Why, good morning, Mr. Jones! 
It’s a glorious day, isn’t it, sir! Hope 
you feel as jolly as I do!” sang out a 
beaming Mr. Tompkins—joy and hope 
and buoyant optimism personified. 

Mr. Jones roared with laughter. 
“Tompkins,” he chuckled, admiringly, 
“you’re a wonder—a veritable marvel! 
How in the world do you manage to do 
it? I’ve been your boss for ten years, 
sand I’ve never seen you lose your tem- 
per yet!” 


THE only fault with marriage is that one sees the same face at the breakfast 
table every morning. The one fault with bachelorhood is that one sees a 


different face at the dinner table each night. 


W HEN a woman has not been kissed in a taxi for a fortnight, she thinks she 


GED 


has begun to grow old. 
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BREAKING OUT OF SOCIETY 


By 


I 


HEN I was a boy, I remember 

I used to read fiction that be- 

gan something in this manner: 
Should I sully the white page before me 
with my true name and noble lineage, 
the reader would .. . 

It seems odd to me, therefore, that 
I must begin my only contribution to 
print with a parody of that former fic- 
tional gesture. Yet I feel that I cannot 
give this article weight unless I state at 
the outset that were I to set down my 
name, you would at once know who 
I was. 

I say that, with the assumption that 
you live in a civilized community, read 
metropolitan papers and_ periodicals, 
and are aware, however dimly, of the 
celebrated figures of national—and in- 
deed, I may say, international—society. 
Astor, Vanderbilt—what do these con- 
note to you? You reply, no doubt, that 
they arouse pictures of various vague 
personages who exist in a certain rare- 
fied and remote strata. Yet for all their 
lack of clearness, and be you ever so 
far from the outskirts of social promi- 
nence, those names are as familiar to 
you as the name of your cook. 

And I, who write this, am just such 
another vague personage. 

I cannot claim a long or distinguished 
ancestry, but that is not essential. Con- 
trary to a well-established tradition, the 
society of every generation and of every 
land is ruled by jump-ups. The de- 
scendants of the latter decay into musty 
conservatism, and are in turn ruled and 
animated by other jump-ups. In the 
days of Ward McAllister my father 
found his place; and I had merely to 


bear his name and continue to purchase 
prestige with the money that he left. 
This duty my two sisters found ex- 
tremely simple. One has married an 
Englishman of title and lived a bored 
and monotonous existence on the other 
side. I have reason to believe that since 
the war she scrutinizes the weekly “Roll 
of Honor” with an interest that is just 


‘a trifle cruel. My second sister married 


into Washington society and appears to 
gather a lively entertainment out of a 
conjunction of social rivalry and politi- 
cal intrigue. My only brother, a devo- 
tee of polo and a crack horseman, culti- 
vates his stables, a very bad taste dn 
chorus-girls, and a flair for yachting. 
With such a background of contem- 
porary relatives, with an aunt who 
keeps up her end lavishly, and a male 
cousin whose going on the stage after 
five years of wild living proved a mild 
scandal to his set, it is clear that the 
ope to social celebrity was pretty clear- 
y prepared for me. 
» In my family I was reputed to have 
the brains, just as the eldest of my sis- 
ters was supposed to hold the card for 
good looks. A super-exclusive school, 
and, later, the Harvard Gold Coast, 


graduated me a worldly and excessively . 


wise youth with the mark of my class 
indelibly written upon me. In the 
meantime, even as I had formulated a 
pretty cynical notion of those institu- 
tions which the bulk of the people are 
accustomed to idealize—marriage, love, 
sacrifice, and the rest—I had gathered 
a certain finesse in taste. 

I had, indeed, developed a discrimi- 
nating appreciation of literature and 
music. I liked and understood that art 
which is superior to magazine covers, 
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knew myself how to employ colour 
values in decoration, and was a con- 
noisseur in china. I say I appreciated 
these things ; that I was able to do more 
would be a gross untruth. I was the 
perfect dilettante. 

The -following nine years, with the 
exception of such imtervals as were de- 
voted to travel on the Continent and in 
the tropics, I lived my life in the best 
society of New York. At the end of 
that period, frankly disgusted, wearied 
beyond human endurance, I decided to 
break away from a life which was, to 
me, essentially intolerable. 

The considerations which impelled 
me to that decision were not of that 
bourgeois order which the seeker of tes- 
timonials is likely to hail with joy. I 
did not detest society because of an in- 
nate nobility of nature which rejected 
false values. I did not turn away be- 
cause of a loathing for snobbery and 
the injustice of snobbery. 

The institution of caste, in the first 
place, appeals to me immensely. Dem- 
ocracy is as impossible as it is ludicrous. 
There are always varying degrees of 
power in every community of souls. In 
some cases—and here I cite the obvious 
—that power is logically distributed on 
a basis of physical strength, in others 
on a basis of money, in others still on 
a basis of intellect. It is platitudinous 
to observe that we are all snobs of one 
sort or another—snobs of culture, snobs 
of religion, snobs of morals, snobs of 
immorals. The only way a man can 
preserve the most dominant of his char- 
acteristics, self-esteem, is to look down 
upon someone else; and it is always 
easiest to do this in bands. , 

I am a snob, and I am proud of it! 
Good ladies who go regularly to church 
and fancy themselves superior to those 
who do not will doubtless be shocked 
by such a declaration. And they would 
cut me as readily as I would cut their 
pastor. 

It was then for another reason that 
I decided to decamp from society. Or; 
rather, it was from another form of 
snobbery. Society was too stupid for 
me. 


I have wit and I like to use it. It 
was easy to impress the world in which 
I lived that I was a wit, but it was hard 
to find a single person who was capable 
of intelligent understanding. I was ac- 
claimed a keen fellow, and débutantes, 
properly warned, would break into cor- 
rect laughter if I opened my mouth 
with a mere stale comment. My repu- 
tation grew with my astonishment. I 
found people respecting me, listening to 
me, begging me to join their functions 
and dinners and parties, and yet hardly 
comprehending a line I uttered. Soci- 
ety, indeed, has no mind; it does as it 
is told. And it was told that I was a 
sharp, cynical person with a clever 
tongue, and that it was to be amused 
by my talk. 

I began to be as bored as I often 
looked. I like idleness, I can be happy 
doing nothing. But idleness among 
fools disgusted me. And the bad man- 
ners of society destroyed my remaining 
illusions. I have seen many peoples and 
many lands, and stared with an analyti- 
cal eye at many habits of existence, but 
I think that nowhere is life so coarse, 
so crude, so illiterate and unsubtle as in 
the highest grades of “polite” society. 

I realized, at length, why it was that 
a man like James Hazen Hyde disap- 
peared so utterly. I knew why Harry 
Lehr faded of his own accord into ob- 
scurity. A man with any intellect, or 
pretense to intellect, could not long re- 
main in that top circle (which, by the 
way, is far, far slimmer in numbers 
than four hundred) and retain his self- 
respect. 

I rook the step only when I grew 
deathly tired of the round of unpleasing 
pleasures. I was tired, too, of the ne- 
cessity for living up to my reputation 
as a wit when that wit was quite unap- 
preciated. I wanted, for a little while 
at least, to be frankly and simply my- 
self. To feel oneself forced to reply in 
second-rate epigrams for the whole nat- 
ural course of one’s life is a nauseous 


prospect. 
I imagine I felt a little like a master 
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philanderer who, seeking occasional 
peace, discovers that every woman 
whom he meets is aware of his reputa- 
tion and desires him to make love to 
her at the top of his bent. 

Yes, I wanted a little rest. The over- 
fed women, with their sycophants and 
their doctors; the empty fops, who per- 
mitted cocktails and cocottes to make 
daily fools of them; the malicious and 
grasping younger women, who so hun- 
grily sought husbands and had nothing 
save selfishness and an inordinate van- 
ity to offer; the sport-sodden, elderly 
roués—the whole wretched, superficial 
lot sickened me to the soul. 

Then, when I was thirty-three years 
old, I flung up things with a crash. 

To my brother I parted with my in- 
terest in our Newport place, and I dis- 
posed privately of my holdings in 
Tuxedo Park: I dispatched my resig- 
nations to the Piping Rock, the Knick- 
erbocker and the other clubs of which 
I was a member. I put my quiet house, 
just off the Avenue, in the hands of an 
agent, and I let my camp and its acres 
in the mountains go for a song. 

I was unmarried, luckily. Otherwise 
I could not have taken the step. The 
act of breaking out of society, when one 
is in it, strikes you, no doubt, as a sim- 
ple and placid performance. I can only 
assure you that it is as difficult to break 
out as it is to break in. Perhaps it is 
more difficult. It is my purpose in this 
article to explain not only why I left 
but the difficulties of my leaving. 

I went about my endeavor in that 
cool and shrewd manner that a strong 
man who finds abstinence necessary 
goes about the business of quitting 
drink. Tired of tawdry affaires (of 
which, I frankly admit, | had had my 
share), with no interest in sport, bored 
by the scandals which had long become 
conventions in my eyes, I determined to 
drop abruptly from my own world. 

Let anyone, no matter what his sta- 
tion, imagine his retiring completely 
from his circle of fellowship, and he 
will understand how patently impossible 
such a course would be. The task to 
which I had to bend my own energies 
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was to force that world to drop away 
from me. To forsake sharply all asso- 
ciations, to forsake the traditions to 
which half a lifetime had been devoted, 
and yet to continue to live in the envi- 
ronment which fostered those associa- 
tions and traditions, was out of the 
question. And I dida’t want to go into 
exile. 

For I love New York. After a course 
of irrelevant but critical wandering, I 
found myself at home at last in the big, 
sprawling city that we all love and we 
all hate. Her galleries and her theaters, 
her peoples and her restlessness, her 
botched architecture, her tawdry col- 
ours, her mellowed tints—for each 
mood of our pompous braggart of a 
town I found an answering mood 
in myself. The real New Yorker, I 
suppose, is the most hopeless of 
provincials: he can conceive of no 
possible grace existing beyond the bor- 
ders of his own Manhattan. There- 
fore— 

I fancied myself compelled to de- 
clare, by some gradual and quiet demon- 
stration, that my associates and their 
lives held no further interest for me. I 
wanted only New York and an artistic 
hermitage there. It is easy to cut half 
a dozen objectionables, but, reader, 
would you find it easy to cut everyone 
of your acquaintanceship? If, worse, 
you have an acquaintanceship as huge 
as mine—men in every club, women in 
every fashionable home, would you find 
it easy? I had to, as I have said, make 
them cut me. 

To force this issue, my imagination 
primarily went no further than render- 
ing myself a bore. A simple thing, 
that. I conversed thereafter about the 
only two, things that interested me 
greatly: art and myself. 

I think I was successful as a bore, 
but then it is not difficult to succeed 
at such an endeavor. But—at the end 
of a month I found, to my overwhelm- 
ing surprise, that my interminable mon- 
ologues concerning my own virtues and 
incomparable excellences, and the vir- 
tues of a Sorolla, -or of a letter of 
Lafcadio WHearn’s, were considered 
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actually interesting! Society was too 
stupid to be bored. 

Believe it or not. If you hesitate to 
accept it, you will have difficulty in 
crediting that which is to follow. Con- 
sider yourself the victim of a satiric 
hoax in these pages if you will; I can- 
not give my name.in refutation. But 
life, to anyone who has lived it keenly, 
is more satiric than the imaginings of 
the most jaundiced intelligence. Senti- 
ment, ideals, romance, are but the sugar 
coating on the bitter pill of irony. Be 
one of the crowd: swallow it quickly 
and you'll not taste the bitter! 

My failure stumped me temporarily. 
Over a cigar I pondered my problem. 
Then, with a grin, I determined to de- 
part by the most drastic of methods. 
To the devil with my reputation! What 
did I care for the opinion of fools, if 
those fools would only leave me alone? 
I decided that, bad-mannered as society 
was, I would shock it by yet greater 
crudities. I would out-rude even the 
leaders of the highest plane of social 
intercourse thus far attained by civili- 
zation. 


III 


Two days after I had laid my plans, 
I informed my hostess at a select func- 
tion, in the presence of her guests, that 
she was a hopeless alcoholic victim. 
That obvious and admitted fact called 
forth a gasp; the woman lost colour, 
then recovered self-possession, 
called me “an amusing old thing,” and 
hid her rage under a smile. 

I did not feel at all remorseful after 
my insult; indeed, my only regret was 
that my lack of tact would probably 
pass for lack of intelligence. I was 
consoled, however, by the thought that 
her house in future would be closed to 
me, and that! the houses of several of 
her friends would follow suit. She 
could afford to take such an action; 
for, though I was important, she was 
important also. 

Once in the water, I began to swim. 
I knocked about me clumsily and care- 
less of result. 

Within twenty-four hours I had as- 


serted to his face and before his friends 
that a young man who bears a name 
which is doubtless as familiar to you as 
the names Theodore Roosevelt, Charles 
Chaplin, or Robert W. Chambers was 
a liar and a fool. 

I brought a divorced couple together 
who had successfully avoided each 
other for years. 

Upon two invitations I wrote, “Go 
to the devil!” and remailed them. 

I made numerous engagements for 
the sole purpose of breaking them. 

I wove into these major sunderings 
of all that constitutes good form, innu- 
merable minor rudenesses. Were I to 
catalogue these, you would believe them 
untrue. For the chances are that you 
are unaware of the average rudeness of 
good society. 

Incredible, you call this? . A silly lie? 
Or, at best, a preposterous exaggera- 
tion? I am giving you the truth, and 
where I fall away from veracity, it is 
on the side of my own aggressiveness. 
This is a case in which I must shade 
down, not exaggerate, the tale of my 
actions to give them reality. 

What was the result of my conduct? 
I conjectured that after a reckless fort- 
night of frank bludgeoning, [ would 
have little trouble avoiding invitations 
and unwelcome acquaintances. I didn’t 
care a hang about what people thought 
of me. To be free, to be alone, to be 
unbothered—that was the aim of my 
existence ; and if it seems to you that I 
acted like a maniac in attaining that 
aim, strive to attain a similar one your- 
self. 

For two weeks and the week follow- 
ing I found people regarding me curi- 
ously; I saw myself made the subject 
of whispers, of even printed specula- 
tion in the weekly that records smart 
gossip. I was succeeding. I was 
cheerful. Presently I should be un- 
hampered. 

Then there arrived the week after 
that period of what was, apparently, 
only hesitation. It had been a deceptive 
breathing spell. The invitations had 
partially dropped away, my ’phone jan- 
gled less frequently. But now, as by 
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a mob impulse, society took me up more 
furiously than ever before! 

It is an amazing fact. I still find it 
one. But somehow or other that poor, 
muddled mob brain decided that I was 
“an original.” My outbursts were the 
culmination of my wit. I had my 
tongue in my cheek, and I was giving 
society a new sensation by my “deli- 
cious candour.” 

I was forthwith besieged by those 
very people among whom I had scat- 
tered my cruelest insults. I do not seek 
to explain this. It is, rather, the task 
of the psychologist. I offer you simply 
the bare fact without interpretation. As 
an example, I quote here a character- 
istic note of the many I received at 
the time. It is from a prominent 
woman whom society is proud to ac- 
knowledge one of its leaders in the mat- 
ter of intellect. I may add to that that 
I have not attempted to alter the spel- 
ling. 


Dear . 

Won't you join us Wednesday for the plan 
I called you up about, you wicked man? [I'll 
be disconsilate as everyone will be if you 
don’t, because we all want you, everyone of 
us. Do what-ever you want. Though you 
will anyway. That’s the charm of it. You're 
the only human being who isn’t tiresome. 
Everybody's afraid to meet you since your 
new pose, but everybody loves to just the 
same. You're an obssesion. You scare us 
with your unexpectedness. Come! That’s all. 

Yours . 


With this sort of thing being shov- 
eled into my mail-box, you can conceive 
of the depths of my ironic despair. I 
think I was ready to commit murder. 
The abominable fools thought me amus- 
ing them by studied intent! 


IV 


Two years have passed since that 
painful period, two years since I did 
effectually break out of society. As to 
just what scandals are connected with 
my name, just what speculations con. 
cerning my lunacy or feeble-minded- 
ness, I have neither knowledge nor care. 
I have now my books, my pictures, my 
china, a friend or two among the people 
who are interested in such things, and 
—my peace. 

I said that it was my task to make 
society run away from me, not to take 
flight myself. 1 discovered my strata- 
gem quite inadvertently. I repeated it. 
It began to be talked about. Two 
women, I remember, began to remon- 
strate in their set. “It is really too 
much—one can stand a good deal. But 
—I draw the line at that.” 

Important as I was, within two or 
three months after I had taken the step 
it would have required a coup on my 
part to retain any popularity had I de- 
sired to do so. People dropped me like 
a hot coal, because—other people were 
doing so. You know how such things 
happen. 

Nothing is quite flawless. Success- 
ful as my scheme was, it has, I fear, 
left certain evil consequences. Still, 
one cannot hope for perfection in this 
life of imperfections. . . 

And by what means did I escape ? 


‘What, after all, was responsible? 


It is difficult to tell of my stratagem 
in the ecrudities of the English tongue. 
The French have a more mellifluous ex- 
pression for my action. I became, in 
short, un mangeur d’ail! 

Do you wonder at my escape? 


UDDEN friendship between women means but one thing. They are nat in- 


GED 


terested in the same man. 
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THE CLEVERER 


By James Nicholas Young 


WO crystal glasses, each filled with 

rich, red wine, stood before the 

man. In one, mixed with the juices 
of the grape, was a potent poison. His 
enemies, into whose clutches he had 
fallen, had decreed that he must 
drink from one—whichever one he 
chose. 

It was a fiendish punishment worthy 
of those who had devised it. As the 
man sat in his cell and gazed wonder- 
ingly at the glasses he suffered keenly 
—more keenly, perhaps, than would 
have been the case had there becn no 
possibility of escape from death. 

Life had been merciless with him. 
Men and women had failed him and 
turned against him in innumerable 
crises; and many times he had been 
basely wronged by those who pretended 
to love him. As a very natural conse- 
quence he had become hard, cold, cyni- 
cal. He loved no one. He trusted no 
As he’ was endeavoring to decide, in 
which of the innocent-looking glasses 


lay the fatal potion, a guard handed him 
some flowers. Among them he found a 
tiny note. It was from a woman—a 
woman who claimed to love him, but 
who, he suspected, ardently desired his 
death. 

“Drink from the glass which is the 
larger of the two.—Esmeralda,” he 
read. 

Now, the man was very, very clever. 
Also, the woman who had sent him the 
note was very, very clever. 

“She is playing me false,” reasoned 
the man. “She desires my death. She 
knows that I trust no one. And she 
tells me to drink the wine in the larger 
glass. I shall outwit her!” 

So saying, the man stretched forth 
his hand, seized the larger glass, and 
drained it. 

Yes, the man was very, very clever. 

Also, the woman was vefy, very 
clever. 

In fact, she was the cleverer of the 
two. 

In six seconds the man was dead. 


PEOPLE WOULD SAY 


By Laurens Cook 


| AM in love with an ugly woman. 
hum in the May-time . 


Mine is a love of which the wee-bees 
. of which the poets dream. Truly my love is 


eat .... for she is as poor as the proverbial church mouse. 
And yet I will not marry the woman because . . . . though she is penniless 


.... She is also ugly ... 
her money. 


. and people would say .... 


I married her for 
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A GOOD INFLUENCE 


By Paul Hervey Fox 


I 


NE placid Swnday afternoon, Mr. 
Felix Stannard awaited the ap- 
proach of four o’clock with a 
certain trepidation. 

He had not seen Horatio Royes and 
his wife, Susan, for two years. The 
Royes had gone to California for recu- 
peration and had apparently torn them- 
selves away with difficulty. A casual 
correspondence had informed Felix of 
the birth of an heir to the House of 
Royes; and today he was to be privi- 
leged to inspect the infant and greet 
his old friends for the first time since 
their return. 

Felix was a gentle and genial bache- 
lor who took his fifty-six years with, it 
seemed, more gravity than was de- 
manded. He lived in peaceful rooms 
witha housekeeper, one cat, and a few 
first editions. Saturday evenings he 
played a game of chess, often staying 
up as late as eleven. 

His pleasures of the carnal kind were 
equally moderate: a Turkish cigarette 
after breakfast, one good Havana after 
dining, and an occasional glass of a 
deep, palatable port, a wine of flavor 
—these were the extent of his surren- 
ders to the indulgences of the flesh. 

Save at Easter and Christmas he did 
not present himself at any church; and 
four or five times each season he went 
to the playhouses, selecting something 
light, something agreeable, as an anti- 
dote against the possibly poisonous calm 
of his existence. 

No man finds himself in such a posi- 
tion that he is not outdeviled by some 
and not regarded with horror by others. 
In the eyes of his brother George and 
George’s fashionable wife, Felix led a 


pitiable and stupid life; but to Horatio 
and Susan Royes, the timid celibate was 
a vehicle designed for destruction and 
the wrath of a retributive heaven. 

For the cause of this attitude of the 
Royes, it is not necessary to look far. 

Horatio Royes was one of those 
eccentric millionaires in whom virtue 
attains the proportions of a vice. The 
fortune he had inherited, he employed 
in good works; and his austere wife 
seconded him in lecture tours and re- 
form endeavors. From their stand- 
point, quite naturally, Felix appeared to 
lead an existence that smacked of sin. 

But Felix was pleasant and courte- 
ous, and tiie Royes, though they 
harassed the good man with appeals to 
free himself from the besetting evils of 
tobacco, strong drink, theaters, and 
other symbols of inner corruption, 
really liked him in their frigid manner. 

And now, when the situation seemed 
immutable and understood, a new, a 
potent factor was to crash into theif 
relationship. 

Felix wondered whether Horatio 
Royes’ baby would look quite like other 
people’s babies. With the memory of 
their habit pf righteous exhortation be- 
fore him, he had a grotesque fancy that 
the child had doubtless been born with 
spectacles on a thin, high nose, and cold 
lips that sounded their first cry in a 
Greek quotation. 

He moved nervously about his rooms, 
dusted an old prayer-book, esteemed for 
its rarity rather than its literature, and 
placed it prominently on the reading- 
table. 

When, a little later, Mrs. Main, his 
housekeeper, ushered in the Royes, 
Felix confessed himself surprised. 
They were rigid still, but they seemed, 
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* 


even at an initial scrutiny, less given to 
head-shaking and remorse-hunting. 

Felix flashed upon the obvious at 
once: it was due to the presence of a 
helpless child: a good influence. 

His primal impression of the heir to 
the House of Royes was of the inappro- 
priateness of the christened name. The 
baby that was exposed to his gaze in 
the arms of Susan Royes surely merited 
some other name than “Cyril”! Felix 
was not a man to be hasty in impres- 
sions or to be swayed over-easily by 
physiognomy, but at the first glimpse of 
the infant he shuddered slightly. 

That babies have individual facial 
characteristics he had always, like an 
honest bachelor, disputed. 

Yet the child before him had features 
of definite proportions, as if it had at- 
tained maturity at a bound—as if, say, 
worldly wisdom were in its possession 
before it could manage the trick of 
speech. To his perturbed vision there 
actually seemed knowing lines on those 
infantile cheeks! 

Felix was sufficiently worldly to 
think candor a good friend but a poor 
acquaintance, and he flattered himself 
that his “Ah!” rang the correct note 
of rapture. With a presentation speech 
prepared for the occasion, and purposed 
to be droll, he got out the little silver 
mug with which he had provided him- 
self, and offered it into the hands of 
the child. 

Cyril shot him a furtive grin, and 
then turned an anxious scrutiny on the 
mug’s interior. With a howl of disap- 
pointment he dropped it to the floor. 

Ordinarily Felix would have seen 
nothing unusual in this performance, 
but here it was suddenly invested with 
an amazing significance. 

There was created in him the convic- 
tion that the child had been born with 
a craving for drink! 

This revelation was followed by one 
hardly less shocking. In an effort to 
parade the infant’s talents, Susan Royes 
urged: 

“Speak to Father, Cyril. Say Dad. 
Dad!” 

Felix, even with his limited experi- 


ence of infants, was aware that on an 
occasion of this sort, they bleat “Daa,” 
and virtuously neglect to close the 
mouth on that syllable. 

Cyril was, however, otherwise con- 
stituted. Regarding the guest with a 
smile of, apparently, low cunning, he 
coolly remarked: ‘“Daaam!” 

After that the bachelor could hardly 
restrain a bitter laugh when he heard 
the parents decJare their intention to fit 
the child for the missionary ‘field. 

It was at this juncture that the ‘phone 
rang. 

Felix, answering it, discovered that 
it was a tracer for his guests. The mes- 
sage delivered was disturbing. A new 
cure of souls for the church patronized 
by the Royes had that day arrived in 
town, and was even now the guest at a 
small reception in which they were 
necessary factors. 

“Drat it!” ejaculated Horatio, an ex- 
pression that served as a kind of milk- 
oath, and which he employed only in 
moments of stress. “My memory has 
been very weak of late. . . . Susan, 
didn’t you recall that this was the day 
we were to—” — 

Susan Royes gazed reprovingly over 
her glasses. 

“No. I left that to you,” she mur- 
mured. ‘Well, since it’s done, how are 
we to manage? We can’t take Cyril 
there, and to go home at this hour and 
then try to reach there in time would 
ben 

Her hesitation was a pointed appeal 
without much subtlety. 

Felix was too urbane not to make the 
desired suggestion, though he had a pre- 
monition of disaster even as he spoke. 
With a hollow enthusiasm he offered 
to play nurse to Cyril while the parents 
went junketing off to greet the new 
pastor. They could return early, con- 
clude their visit and carry the infant 


home. And upon that the-arrangement — 


was made. 
II 


AFFAIRS opened with an excellent 
augury in the shape of calm. 
Cyril, from the couch where he had 


>. 
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been deposited, watched the prepara- 
tions of his progenitors with a specu- 
lative eye. And for some time after 
their departure he kept a discreet si- 
lence, perhaps judging them still within 
earshot. Then as Felix strolled casu- 
ally towards his shelves, a howl of un- 
doubted celebration jerked his shoul- 
ders around. 

The festivities had commenced. 

Somewhere Felix remembered read- 
ing the story or seeing a play about a 
bachelor’s tribulations with a deserted 
infant ; it had seemed to him at the time 
quite dull and empty, but now he beat 
his memory to recall by what acute 
stratagems peace had been ensnared. 
For Cyril’s lungs, while highly interest- 
ing for the power they revealed, were 
hardly adapted to an apartment house 
maintained primarily for the delight of 
widows and single gentlemen. The only 
suggestion that awoke in his mind was 
that he might possibly lull the child by 
a few contortions. 

Forthwith Felix, disregarding the 
discordant note of his graying hair and 
dignified manner, doubled, twisted, 
turned, writhed, gibbered, and grim- 
aced. The endeavor was without avail; 
Cyril was clearly howling for sophisti- 
cated amusement, and for these puerile 
maneuvers he had, apparently, only dis- 


dain. 


“What, my dear child, do you wish ?” 
uestioned Felix, as, quite red in the 
ace and puffing from his strange la- 


‘bors, he desisted. 


“Daaam!” retorted the infant in an 
insolent yell. 

Prompted by immediate necessity, a 
second consideration came to Felix. He 
lifted the child gingerly into his arms, 
and carried him about the room to an 
accompaniment of ridiculous noises in- 
tended to be soporific. For some time 
this attempt seemed as vain as its pre- 
decessor, but as Felix neared the book- 
shelves, Cyril reduced his clamor to a 
low, whining sound of contentment. 

Just what attraction there lay for the 
infant in these stored compartments of 
charm or learning, Felix could not at 
first determine; and discovery came, 


even in his present knowledge of the 
character of the individual in his arms, 
with a deal of shock. 

Cyril fingered the red back of Rabe- 
lais with a sound of pleasure and 
pointed a libidinous thumb to a yellow 
Mademoiselle de Maupin. The signifi- 
cance of his gestures was obvious. Fe- 
lix placed both books under his arms, 
and proceeded, cold with horror, on his 
tour. As, however, they reached the 
reading-table, he gathered that he had 
been mistaken, that this precocious child 
was, after all, hardly precocious enough 
to have developed pornographic taste 
in eighteen months of existence. For 
Cyril, with a shrill blat of delight, 
stretched forth both hands and captured 
the prayer-book that was lying there. 
Perceiving this, Felix felt a little re- 
lieved; undoubtedly coincidence and 
bright bindings had conspired to -pro- 
duce the infant’s previous choice. 

He had not yet seen the end of the 
affair; and his opinion was to switch 
again and that very shortly. 

En route to the couch was a hearth 
with a grate-fire which provided Felix 
with an occupation in life. Passing this, 
Cyril crowed and then, quite volun- 
tarily, dropped the prayer-book into the 
clicking coals. The binding was dry, 
the paper brittle with age; a second 
sufficed to send up the precious relic in 
a tongue of flame. 

Felix regarded the malefactor with 
a glare that required no verbal interpre- 
tation. In a silence of anger, he put 
the youthful Royes with his selections 
from the library upon the couch, and 
sulkily awaited his further perform- 
ances. 

Cyril, fumbling awkwardly with the 
two volumes, pushed them open and for 
a moment scrutinized the pages. To ~ 
Felix, Rabelias and Gautier were cher- 
ished as philosopher and stylist, and he 
shrank from that interest in them which 
is directed solely by impurity. His emo- 
tions at beholding the infant wrinkling - 
his brow over the print for a purpose 
that was surely too clear were com- 
mingled with loathing. 

Yet Cyril, unfortunately, had not 
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brought from a previous incarnation 
adult abilities with his adult obscenity: 
he hadn’t learned to read. With a wail 
of despair at his frustration and a shove 
from his ‘fat legs, he shot the jolly monk 
and the perfect lover to the floor. His 
wail rose, descended, and rose again. 
It was not exactly designed for the dis- 
criminating ear. Felix, ever timid, saw 
himself confronted by a crew of out- 
raged tenants, captained by a clumsy- 
voiced agent. In the agitation of the 
moment and forgetful of the sound- 
proof walls, he put aside his quarrel for 
a later reckoning, and rather feverishly 
sought for new propitiatory measures. 

On a chance plan he caught up a se- 
lected Swinburne that lay on his desk by 
the window. The voice falling into beats 
and rhythms might, he conjectured, 
woo Cyril from his bored anguish by 
its natural music. He threw the book 
open, and, as fortune decreed, found he 
had turned to the colourful and sensual 
Dolores. This was no time to weigh 
the matter of a choice. With reluctant 
energy he flung into the task. As his 
voice sounded the changes of the poet’s 
mood, the fervor, the bitterness, the de- 
lirium of passion, Cyril sat up and 
ceased his outcry. 

There seemed to be a lurking smile 
of appreciation in the infant’s filmy 
eyes ; his lips appeared twisted in a re- 
pulsive smirk of satisfaction. Yet Felix, 
with his heart beating indignantly, and 
colour as vivid as in the lines he de- 
claimed rising in his face, read furi- 
ously through to the end. 

Brief was the respite. 

He had hardly concluded when low, 
rising wails from Cyril proclaimed a de- 
sire for more. 

Felix swept swiftly over the pages to 
another selection. This time he fancied 
he had “hit upon more appropriate 
stanzas. The poem was, indeed, Etude 
Réaliste, beginning : 

“A baby’s feet, like sea-shells pink...’ 

It is a sufficient indication of the 
opinion of Felix to say that he was 
hardly astonished when Cyril burst out 
in agonized protest against the charm- 
ing, sentimental verses. 


’ 


All attempts at reading were at an 
end. The bachelor determined that 
come what might, he would not again 
demean himself by the delivery of in- 
delicate literature. He caught up Cyril 
in his arms, and promenaded hopelessly 
about his rooms. His blind course took 
him at last to the neatly tiled bathroom. 
By the shelf of toilet articles the baby 
relapsed into a sudden silence for which 
Felix could account only by setting it 
down to a realization of the effective- 
ness of contrast. 

Weak and grateful, he carried the 
child back to the main room. 

As he reached the couch, he was sud- 
denly aware of the actual reason for 
Cyril’s quietness. A cruel spurt of 
liquid went trickling down his shirt- 
bosom, and a small bottle tumbled to the 
floor. The infant had purloined from 
the bathroom shelf the flask of Jamaica 
rum (from which Felix compounded 
medicinal toddies when he contracted 
colds) and by inverting the bottle had 
managed to drop out the loose cork. 
Felix put the child down. 

“You young blackguard, you!” he 
said between set teeth. 

He dried his shirt and trousers ineffi- 
ciently with a handkerchief ; the air was 
thick with barroom odotirs. He won- 
dered how much longer his ordeal was 
to continue, and at the thought made to 
pull out his watch. It was gone! 

He swept his enraged gaze on Cyril. 

“Have you sneaked my watch now?” 
he snarled. 

Cyril wagged his head vaguely, but 
gave answer in a clear, negative se- 
quence of n’s. 

Felix could not help but believe this 
reply, but the next instant he heard an 
unmistakable sound of ticking, proceed- 
ing, as it were, from the child’s in- 
ternals. 

“Liar!” he said with a restrained 
fury. “You've got it on you! I wish 
you'd swallowed it!” 

The watch was undoubtedly ticking in 
some conjectural portion of Cyril’s 
clothing. Felix lifted him and turned 
him carefully about like a fragile bit of 
mechanism, abetting his search with 
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random prods. Cyril remonstrated 
against the treatment with wild 
squawkings. In the end Felix was 
forced to put him down. 

Lowering his eyelids with a leer of 
insufferable triumph, the infant coolly 
awaited developments. 

Felix seldom resorted to oaths, but on 
this occasion nothing else seemed ade- 
quate. 

“You devil!” he exclaimed. “You've 
beaten me so far, but, my young friend, 
see if I don’t kill you when you grow 
up 

Cyril’s only reply was a_ scornful 
laugh. 

At that moment there was a knock 
from the corridor. Felix, snatching with 
relief at any interruption while the in- 
fant was still quiet, opened the door to 
discover Mrs. Main, his housekeeper, 
whose rooms were directly in the rear 
of his own. 

“If you please, Mr. Stannard,” she 
began in her throaty voice, “the bell 
rang, and—” 

At this inopportune moment Cyril 
gave a short squawk from the couch. 

“Lawdy bless me, what’s that?” ejac- 
ulated Mrs. Main, who fancied that 
Cyril had departed with his parents. 
Presuming upon a curiosity she could 
not control, she stepped into the 
room. 

As she did so her foot came into con- 
tact with the discarded rum bottle, and 
she would have fallen in a tumble had 
not Felix clutched her firmly about the 
waist. 

It was all very confusing. As he 
made to release her, Cyril, watching 
from the couch, began to howl. 

To Felix the import of that howl was 
unmistakable: Cyril desired him to re- 
main in his embarrassing position. 

At a time like this when the Royes 
were already on their way upstairs— 
for so he construed Mrs. Main’s inter- 
rupted message—there was really no 
choice left him. Any parents, hearing 
those cries, would not hesitate to de- 
clare murder being done to their pro- 
geny. He accordingly recaptured the 
waist of Mrs. Main, and-despite her 


struggles and astonished protests, held 
her tightly. 

Cyril immediately ceased his howls. 

It was a minute later that a hand- 
some, spankingly attired woman stepped 
in through the open doorway. 

- came right up, Felix, without wait- 
ing to—” she began, but at the first 
glimpse of the tableau before her, she 
brought up her sentence with a jerk of 
amazement. 

She was no other than George Stan- 
nard’s wife, Felix’s fast, fashionable 
sister-in-law. 

“Why—why!” she cried incoherently. 

“My dear Laura,” stammered Felix, 
“you don’t understand the situation. I— 
I—it’s hard to explain. I am holding 
Mrs. Main to keep Cyril quiet. He will 
cry out as soon as I release her . . , 
Watch. I will show you.” 

He withdrew his embracing arms 
from Mrs. Main’s waist. A heavy si- 
lence hung in the air ; Cyril abstractedly 
sucked his thumb. 

Mrs. Main stole towards the door as 
from a vigilant madman. 

Then Felix turned to the infant. 

“You nasty little treacherous cad!” he 
cried. “I hope you hang!” 

No one can be so hard on vice as the 
vicious. 

Laura Stannard drew herself up with 
a fine hauteur. 

“You have just given me an insight 
into your character, Felix,” she said in 
her ironic, lashing voice, “that I shall 
not forget. I am glad that your evil bent 
has been revealed, and the fact that you 
have been drinking—your breath is 
astounding—doesn’t excuse it. Oh, yo: 
have deceived George and myself clev- 
erly all these years! I hope in future— 
if I should ever see you—you will put 
aside your hypocrisy.” 

“Laura!” cried Felix imploringly. 

“Don’t attempt to answer. I suppose 
you have some plausible explanation. 
No doubt you would really like to pre- 
tend that the child there is a foundling 
or something of the sort. Well, let me 
assure you that anyone would know you 
for its father . . . Good evening!” 

“But—” screamed Felix, and the 
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word was severed from the sequence 
of an hysterical sentence by the quick 
slam of the door. 

Felix gave up the battle. 

He was tired, too utterly worn to sen- 
sitize delicately this final disaster. 

Even Cyril seemed a little sobered at 
what he had wrought. 

The pompous little bachelor opened a 
humidor and selected a cigar. This was 
an hour in which tobacco might par- 
tially quiet his throbbing nerves. When, 
as he lit it and blew the first billowy 
rings, he saw that Cyril was attempting 
to snatch it from him, he was not 
startled. Wearily he lifted the lid, drew 
forth another, and handed it to the child. 


Ill 


Cyrit, clutching the cigar with all five 
fingers, poked one end into the corner 
of his mouth, and held it there for a 
moment of parody. Then his cries be- 
gan to rise once more to their shatter- 
ing crescendo. Felix really didn’t care; 
he was too stunned to object; but some 
subconscious call of will must have 
prompted him to play his tragedy to its 
final curtain. 

From a lower shelf of his desk he 
took out the plush box of poker chips 
which he had not used since years ago 
when he was a gay and thoughtless fel- 
low in his twenties. In a card compart- 
ment of the box was a miniature 
roulette-wheel, a toy that had been 
satirically sent him by George one 
birthday not far distant. (Oh, happy, 
happy time when it was only sa- 
tiric!) 

It was for this little striped disc 
which whirled like a top in its tin con- 
tainer and rolled a tiny metal sphere 
over its cups that Cyril had preference. 


The poker chips, the card deck he scat- ~ 


tered carelessly to the floor, but for his 
fingers and his eyes the roulette-wheel 
had a sure fascination. 

Felix was at first languid, then inter- 
ested: he had in him a spark of the 
gambling spirit. A vague system of 
play seemed to spring up between the 
child and the man; and Felix, like a 


gentle maniac, conducted a monologue 
in a lifeless voice. 

“See here, I’ll stake that watch of 
mine—not that you won’t get it anyway, 
you mucker !—that this time it stops on 
seven. Is that fair? Lost, by 
George! All right, all right, I’m 
not going to object. You needn’t start 
to yeh . There, you cheated, I 
saw you Don’t try to tell me 
that! Do you think I’m blind?” 

. When Felix, with half his pos- 
sessions verbally forfeited, heard the 
click of a key in the lock, he was too 
dazed to inquire into the disturbance. 
First the head of Mrs. Main, quite fiery 
with colour, protruded into the doorway 
and stared for evidences of crime; this 
drew back, the door slid open, and Ho- 
ratio Royes and Susan Royes, appar- 
ently warned, advanced cautiously into 
the room. 

What they noted was this: Felix sit- 
ting cross-legged on the floor before the 
couch with the nub of the roulette- 
wheel between his fingers ; Cyril follow- 
ing the progress of the hazard with en- 
grossed eyes and a thick cigar clutched 
firmly in his hand; an empty rum bot- 
tle lying in a litter of poker chips and 
playing cards; the fumes of liquor; a 
fat red book of Rabelais emblazoned 
shamelessly on its cover; and envelop- 
ing all, an atmosphere of shameless 
viciousness. 

Cyril gazed up. Another might have 
declared it his intention to exclaim, 
“Daa. Hello!” 

But to Felix, what he seemed to utter 
was a calm coupling of expletives: 
“Daaam! Hell’!” 

With a moan of horror, Mrs. Royes 
rushed forward and caught Cyril in her 
arms. 

She wheeled on the unfortunate Felix. 

“You monster!” she cried. “You un- 
speakable monster!” 

Felix rose vaguely to his feet. 

“Madame,” he said in his best man- 
ner, “you do me an injustice. You—” 

He hesitated, and then suddenly his 
whole shocked protest, his defense, his 
reaction, found outlet in the swift words 
of a Phillipic. 
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“Is it not enough,” he demanded, 
“that I should be tormented, ruined by 
slanderous tongues and wicked miscon- 
ceptions? Why should you now heap 
further accusations upon me? Believe 
me, my friends, the embryo criminal! in 
your arms will destroy you as he has 
me. I have lived today an experience 
such as I have never lived before. That 
evil creature, has undermined my charac- 
ter, blasted my reputation, despoiled me 
of my valuables, lied, cheated, tricked 
and tortured me! As I stand here, you, 
Horatio Royes, and you, Susan Royes, 
will see the day come when you will 
retain no shred of character if you 


continue to live with that human rep- 
tile!” 

Mrs. Royes caught her husband by 
the arm, and fled for the doorway. 

She turned for a parting word. 

“And this,” she cried, ‘this is how 
you have abused our confidence. Mon- 
ster! And we hoped—we believed— 
that Cyril might exert upon you a good 
influence !” 

Mr. Felix Stannard, at the present 
hour, reads the daily papers with a 
meticulous attention. He is exp t of 
a report of the Royes’ divorce.” That, 
he is sure, is only a matter of time. 


THE SKEPTIC 
By John Fitzgerald 


PAPA Satan was smiling. 


For years he had employed his every art to pierce the potent protective 
barrier of clean thoughts and fine resolves and noble ambitions which en- 
veloped the young man’s soul; and always he had failed ignominiously. 

But tonight Papa Satan was smiling. 

A myriad of devilkins, the pick of Hell’s working force, had employed 
their subtlest stratagems by day and night to bring about the downfall of 
the youth; and still he was honest and clean and happy. 

But tonight Papa Satan was smiling. 

Papa Satan had overheard a woman whisper to the young man: “T love 
you, dear. But we must resolve to remain nothing but good friends. Really, 


I couldn’t spoil my husband’s life.” 


BEFORE a man can be an accomplished liar he must be a gentleman. Be- 
fore a man can be an accomplished gentleman he must be a liar. Z 


A MUSICALE: A gathering of women, with, perhaps, a few men, who gos- 


T° be popular nowadays a man must admit that he is as cheap as the rest 


sip to music. 


of the mob. 


Le 
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THE GOLDEN GULL 
By William Rose Benet 


TREES whispered promises, 

Clouds were glory-hung ; 

Every bird—or girl—lI heard . 
Spoke a sacred tongue. 


Rivers streamed like tears away, 
Tears of sharp delight. 

The summer moon pearly—soon 
Consecrated night. 


Every mountain was God’s throne, 
The seas with splendid sound 
Chented slowly something holy— 

Something still unfound. 


Lustrous eyes hid their lies . . . 
Ah, the friends one knew! 

You—you know this was so. 
’Twas quite the same with you! 


Thus you walked your rose-ways 
When life was beautiful... 

And so I talked in those days— 
And was a golden gull. 


Now I know it isn’t so; 
Yes, I know the worst: 

Man, alone, stands up like stone,— 
Man by Man accursed... . 


Yet, when each leaf bright and brief 
Bears its Autumn stain,— 

When through woods’ Spring solitudes 
Sweeps the silver rain,— 


When a star falls fair and far, 
A child’s laugh ripples free,— 
I’m again away from men 
Winged with mystery. ... 


Dark eyes of the mistress lost, 
Rose-wreaths round the skull,— 
Ah, the spell too strange to tell... 
‘ Ah, the golden gull... ! 
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THE PROFESSIONAL AMATEUR 


By G. Vere Tyler 


HE had asked herself the question 
S many times of late, but it was only 

this morning that the answer came. 
It was in the affirmative, and while she 
had provoked, possibly even encour- 
aged, it had caused a shock. 

She felt called upon to repeat the 
question, so as to make sure. Was it 
possible that all those warm sentiments 
that had controlled her life and made 
for its contentment and beauty, were 
now lying in her heart cold and dead 
waiting to be buried? 

She almost laughed, a little bitterly 
‘tis true, at the very idea that she, Violet 
Bainbridge, was no longer to look upon 
herself as a sentimental woman, one 
who found joy in the superfluous things 
of life, those unnecessary adjuncts, sim- 
ply because they pleased, lent one gentle 
thoughts, like the wild flowers that 
bloom aimlessly off the beaten track. 

It filled her with a kind of horror of 
herself. 

What was she to do with this cold 
woman who was confessedly dead to 
sentiment? 

How was she to associate with such 
an one—go about with her? 

She had never liked that kind of per- 
sons; never been able to afiiliate with 
them. She was one who had found joy 
in those whom others called sentimental 
fools. These, it seemed, had been able 
to hypnotize her into the belief that 
they were wise. And how she had ex- 
pended herself upon them—people who 
attracted or interested her. Perhaps 
that was what had killed her sentiments 
—they had disappointed her. Always 
in some way the people she had known 
had either hurt or failed her. 

It had gradually been dawni 
her—of course, many had told her so, 


too—that she was an idealist, that the 
people she had admired—she had gone 
quite mad over some—were but reflec- 
tions of her own mind: what she her- 
self had supplied them with to answer 
the demand of her own nature for satis- 
fying companionship. 

An acquaintance of hers had been re- 
iterating to her recently that she was a 
bit upset over the fact that Allie, her 
little son, was developing traits like 
those of his father which certainly had 
nearly broken her heart. But her hus- 
band had been dead several years now, 
and Allie—why, Allie was only ten— 
was a baby still. How could she mind 
what he did? 

All during the afternoon, after her 
nebulous thoughts of some time had 
taken form and given her the answer 
that henceforth sentiment as far as she 
was concern was dead, she had beemde- 
pressed. 

She thought of sending Allie off to 
school and retiring from the world to 
live in her books and her music—even 
of going to the country to be alone with 
nature. She could glorify things there; 
idealize them all she liked—the trees 
and flowers, and running waters and 
sunsets. They would never disappoint. 
Oh! how beautiful the country was 
when one was like her, hard and cold, 
with no more use for people—people 
who were too much for her, who hurt 
her so, who—and tears filled her eyes. 

Nevertheless, she allowed her maid to 
dress her for the evening’s entertain- 
ment—a musicale it happened to be—at 
the home of a close friend. 

During the dressing hour her maid 
had given her more than one fleeting 
curious glance. There was none of her 
usual pleasantry during this function, 
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none of that little eagerness about a 
certain flower to be worn, or a jewel 


to match this or that, things that she 


had never hesitated to confide to Susette 
made her happy. 

The girl, not knowing that her mis- 
tress was dead to sentiment, had con- 
trived a costume that she thought would 
lift her to a seventh heaven. It had 
rose-buds-and forget-me-nots woven 
into the meshes of the lace, and Susette 
had ,counted upon her mistress going 
into ecstasy over these tiny flowers. 

It would have been amazing to other 
than Violet’s maid to see her view her- 
self so coldly in this lovely costume of 
such ethereal intent. And what was 
even more surprising—she declined to 
wear it at all, and had the girl—disap- 
pointed French girls can be sullen—re- 
dress her in the plainest thing she had: 
a white crepe de chine of straight lines 
that made her look more like a statue 
than a lady starting forth to an enter- 
tainment. 

Having yielded to a pale pink rose on 
her breast, perhaps she was never love- 
lier. Her grimness got no further than 
appearing listless. It scarcely could, 
considering her sensitive face, and a 
poet would have found her in this se- 
vere garb more inspiring than ever per- 
haps. 

She had a great many, what she had 
called, hard feelings as she was motored 
to her friend’s home, and having re- 
interred her sentiments on the way, she 
was a.bit pale standing among Edythe’s 
showy friends. 

Edythe was one of those who openly 
declared she liked loud things, loud peo- 
ple, loud clothes, loud rooms, and loud 
music—loud anything, and she herself 
had a loud voice and a loud laugh. But 
she was beautiful and, if for nothing 
else, Violet loved her for that, that and 
her lack of deference to sham, which 
passes, or can be made to pass, for sin- 
cerity. 

She was thinking these very things 
about Edythe when she felt the gaze of 
a man upon her, a gaze that called her 
eyes straight to his and held them there. 

Such a gaze as this man fixed upon 
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her can be more hopeless and full of 
longing than the loneliest sea that has 
never known a ship, and Violet seemed 
to see just such a sea as her eyes re- 
mained locked in his. But it was warm, 
her sea, as though its surface might be 
of heated metal. 

It was this kind of being who had al- 
ways awakened her sentimental nature ; 
always filled her with the desire to re- 
veal her passionate love of the beauti- 
ful and the sad. 

She wanted to turn away, turn away 
her eyes anyway, but before she could 
do so it seemed to her that he was see- 
ing her as a statue in some sylvan dell 
—she almost laughed as she thought 
how long since she had heard the words 
sylvan dell and how pretty they were— 
with rose-leaves showering down upon 
her. She even got a glimpse of a foun- 
tain in the distance and a full moon 
peeping over high mountains. 

And then Edythe was upon her, ra- 
diant as ever, her dark eyes aglow, un- 
suggestive of a sorrow or a wrong in 
the whole world. 

“In one of your sentimental dreams, 
Violet?” she asked, giving Violet the 
little shock that she always hated to 
admit Edythe’s voice and high-pressure 
vitality did. 

“In a dream, Edythe,” she smiled, 
“but not a sentimental one. You'll be 
delighted, I know, to hear that I am 
done with sentiment!” 

And she laughed. 

“I would be,” said Edythe with her 
hearty laugh that almost anything could 
call forth, “if I thought you were! I’ve 
the greatest bunch on earth here to- 
night,” she then added merrily, “one or 
two artists, but mostly professional 
amateurs!” 

“What are professional amateurs, 
Edythe?” smiled Violet naively. 

“May I answer that?” inquired a gen- 
tleman who had approached in time to 
hear. 

“Do!” exclaimed Edythe, and was off 
with her laugh. 

“Madame,” said the gentleman, who 
had a narrow, handsome face, cynical 
eyes and more cynical lips, “profes- 
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sional amateurs are the crockery that 
come imperfect from the mold. They 
are the defective plates that one finds 
piled up in the ten-cent store.” 

“You are satirical,” said Violet, rais- 
ing her pensive eyes so sweetly that he 
thought he had never seen her so en- 
gaging. 

“It may be,” he smiled, “that the pro- 
fessional amateurs have made me so. 
They are, these energetic beings whom 
our hostess has so admirably defined, 
destroyers of our peace of mind, our 
pleasure, for instance, on an occasion of 
this kind. It is they who teach one cyn- 
icism! With nothing to offer but the 
ability to imitate, they are always clam- 
oring for our attention. They are, as I 
have said, the imperfect ones who un- 
blushingly flaunt their imperfections ; 
distorted beings, deaf and dumb and 
blind to art, but with the aspirations of 
the artist. By the side of them the act- 
ual failures at the game, those who give 
up and go under, sink into insignifi- 
cance.” 

Violet’s look of interest was an invi- 
tation to any speaker to continue talk- 
ing. She was one of those whom ideas 
startle, who easily find people wonder- 
ful. 

Her companion noted this look which, 
in his estimation, was a woman’s best 
offering to his sex. 

“Have you ever,” he asked, manifest- 
ing the gracious manner she invariably 
won from men, “seen pleasure re- 
flected upon the countenances of those 
necessitated, as we shall be presently, 
to be attentive to their—do you object 
to the word—stunts ?” 

Violet smiled, of course, and he went 
on energetically. “I have not! At 
their best or worst they provoke curi- 
osity and suppressed amusement only, 
or—disdain. Is it not so?” 

“If it is so,” said Violet, whose face 
had grown as sensitive as though she 
were still sentimental, “are they not 
pathetic ?” 

“My dear lady,” and they took the 
lounge Violet’s glance had suggested, 
“I do not know what they are. Pa- 
thetic they may be, but not to me! I 


know that they exist; exist here to- 
night behind that curtain—that they ex- 
ist everywhere, from mountain-top to 
seashore, from village to large city. I 
have never been anywhere that I did 
not discover them lurking. There are 
the lively ones who look at you super- 
ciliously ; the sad ones who look at you 
suspiciously ; the hopeless ones who flit 
by pretending not to see you, and not 
one who has not an eye to your pocket- 
book. They are in classes that may be 
catalogued from two dollars to a quar- 
ter. For the privilege of viewing them 
and whatever in the way of kicking up 
their heels, making leaps—it is the 
male who leaps—flirting their skirts— 
it is the female, of course, who flirt 
their skirts—or shrieking or frantically 
declaiming you are expected to pony 
u 

PoThe poor things!” said Violet, who 
was no doubt expected to iaugh. 

“The poor things! Why are we not 
the poor things?” demanded her com- 
— freezingly. “Why am I not— 

who am so sensitive to them? I 
knew they were here to-night when I 
reached the front stoop! I sensed 
them! I hate them! They are the only 
people to whom I have ever been cruel 
and penurious. I never applaud them, 
and if I saw one perishing—well, then 
I would applaud!” 

“But,” said Violet, with a slightly 
tilted head as she smiled, “you are only 
making fun.” 

“Making fun, and with that line be- 
hind the curtain?” 

Violet rather liked his laugh; she 
thought it a bit callous, but, what meant 
so much to Violet, cultured. 

He bent to her as he said in his own, 
now to her, amusing way: 

“Concerning them my only possible 
fun would be to endow an asylum for 
them where they would all be forced to 
perform for each other! I can-assure 
you they, these curious entertainers, 
are the crazy ones of earth who can 
only go around a circle and never de- 
velop into anything! They remain what 
they are—clowns!” 

“Tf that is true,” said Violet very 
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tenderly, “and if,” she added quickly, 
“I was not dead to all sentiment, I 
would feel very, very sorry for them!” 

“You will excuse me,” she then said, 
rising, “won't you? I have,” and she 
smiled as only Violet could, “an ap- 
pointment with myself in the conserva- 
tory before the curtain goes up.” 

“You are going,” said her companion 
rising, too, and lifting a finger, “to es- 
cape them!” 


II 


As she moved off, the man who had ~ 


held her gaze on her arrival stepped up 
to her. 

“Madame,” he said, “I am one of 
those whom your friend has described. 
I could not help,” he added apologetic- 
ally, “but hear. May I accompany you 
to the conservatory ?” 

Violet thought there must be a fire 
burning behind his dark eyes, they 
glowed so. 

“Why, yes,” she said in her gentle, 
halting way, “of course.” 

“You must not think,” she added as 
they stepped inside a door that enclosed 
them in a moist atmosphere among 
flowers, “that I agree with him!” 

“And yet,” said the man, “he was 
correct. We are the imperfect pottery 
cast adrift. We are forced to attempt 
to express what we cannot express. I 
shall play the violin tonight imperfect- 
ly, and yet my soul will perform upon 
it perfectly.” 

Said Violet, “I beg that you will not 
arouse my sympathies, for—for I am a 
being dead to sentiment.” 

Said the man, “That is strange.” 

Violet thought she had never heard a 
man speak so simply, and the words 
were very simple, too. 

She wortidered why she should feel 
ashamed, why a blush should spring to 
her face. 

“My sentiments,” she felt called 
upon to explain a bit eagerly, “all died 
today. Since I came here tonight I’ve 
been erecting monuments to them!” 

She laughed very sweetly at what she 
said, but she did not feel it to be a 
genuine laugh. 


He met it by a reassuring smile. 

“And do you expect,” he asked ten- 
derly, “to go on living since you have 
buried your sentiments ?” 

As he spoke he seated her beside him 
on one of Edythe’s very beautiful 
couches with cushions in many shades 
of green, and for some reason Violet 
could not answer. 

It was-just as though she were in the 
sylvan dell where it had seemed to her 
his gaze again placed her. 

She hardly dared speak. 

After quite a silence, he said in a low, 
intimate voice: 

“You would not like these flowers 
without their perfumes, would you?” 

“Indeed not!” exclaimed Violet. 

“They struggle to give out what they 
have like we poor professional ama- 
teurs, don’t they?” he asked with the 
gladdest smile she had ever seen—a 
smile that seemed to her very sad, too— 
sympathy she thought turned into a 
smile. 

“Oh! they do,” said Violet, actually 
clasping her hands. And then she 
thought her friend—vViolet called him 
that—looked a bit weary. 

“It’s all pure rank sentiment though 
on their part, isn’t it?” 

“T never thought about it that way,” 
said Violet thoughtfully. 

“What would you think of these 
flowers,” he persisted, “if for some rea- 
son of their own—maybe because they 
had been hurt!—they were to with- 
hold from us their sweet perfumes— 
their sentiments ?” 

* “T would think,” said Violet, “they 
were wicked!” 

“And so should I,” he returned, giv- 
ing her the same look he had when he 
first saw her. 

It had such a strange effect upon 
Violet that it made her heart beat a lit- 
tle. She almost felt a gasp in her 
throat, as when we come unexpectedly 
upon a wondrous scene. 

Quite a long silence followed, as 
though he were allowing her these emo- 
tions, a silence during which all the 
flowers mingled their odorous senti- 
ments and kept so still Violet almost 
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thought she could hear them breathe. 

“My dear child!” he surprised her by 
exclaiming and laying a hand upon her 
shoulder. 

She could take no ofience, for in the 
moment she felt that an old, old man 
was speaking. And yet, too, as she 
gazed at him timidly he was a very 
young child. He was curiously puzzling 
and—it had not occurred to her before 
—strangely, oh! so strangely beautiful. 

“What?” she asked finally in a kind 
of rapture, and marvelling at the hap- 
piness'she felt. 

“Mortal life,” he said, releasing her, 
“should have but one meaning—the bat- 
tle to maintain our sentiments. That is 
all there is to life. Sentiments are the 
sails of our being. Without them we 
must flounder and go down.” 

“Do you really think so?” asked 
Violet. 

“T know so, and we poor professional 
amateurs your friend so derided are the 
real strugglers—the ones who brave the 
shoals of poverty, even of ridicule, to 
hold on to our sentiments.” 

“That,” said Violet, “must be very 
wonderful! I think you,” she added, 
peering at him, “are very wonder- 
ful!” 

“I have been often told so,” he an- 
swered, his eyes gathering an amused 
light, something that seemed laughing at 
their pain. 

This smile caused Violet to catch her 
breath; it even caused the blood to 
mount to her brow. 

It was familiar to her. 

She grew pale as she moved away 
from him. 

“You are not a professional ama- 
teur!” she exclaimed. “You are Perov- 
ski, the famous violinist!” 

“Are you sure?” His smile was so 
beautiful it looked to her like all she 
once thought love would be—tender, 
compassionate, glorifying. 

Still, Violet felt a bit. resentful. 

He should not have attempted to fool 
her. 

“Of course,” she said vehementlf, 
“I am sure. I have never heard you 
play, but I know you by your pictures! 


Why did you call yourself a profes- 
sional amateur ?” 

“I was thinking for the moment of 
God!” he answered vaguely. 

He was very bold, this man, for he 
took her hand up and looked at it be- 
fore continuing. 

When he had returned it to her as 
some precious gift: 

“We are, I fear, all but amateurs in 
His sight. If God were without senti- 
ment we would no doubt appear in His 
eyes as Mrs. Lockwood's performers do 
in our friend’s of a little while ago.” 

“I will always love them—all of 
them,” exclaimed Violet, “after this!” 

“Including me?” The amused light 
actually shone in his eyes and Violet 
felt a bit confused. 

He saw this and added quickly: 

“I’m going. to ask a favor of you.” 

“What?” asked Violet, wondering 
that the greatest musician of his time 
should ask something of her. 

“That you write me a note every day 
next week. Seven notes in all—one 
each day.” 

“But why?” she questioned, amazed. 

“I want to translate them into music 
for you!” 

“But,” asked Violet, startled and a 
bit awed, “could you—would you?” 

“T could,” he answered almost play- 
fully, “and I fancy into very beautiful 
music, but on second thought, I think 
I had better not.” 

‘Oh! but why?” asked Violet, with 
tears in her voice as she clasped her 
hands. 

“Because you are dead to sentiment, 
and that would be sentiment of the very 
worst kind, wouldn’t it?” 

He smiled almost mischievously, a 
smile Violet wished she could catch and 
keep forever. 

“But it would make me wildly, de- 
liriously happy!” she exclaimed. 

A servant came at this moment to 
announce that the violinist was wanted. 

He rose, bowed low and coldly, and 
left. 

For a moment Violet felt the world 
had come to an end. She was as one 
robbed of shining jewels, or cast into 
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darkness after a blinding light. And 
then as she recovered herself it was 
all quite plain. A great genius had 
condescended to converse with her and 
give her a glimpse of his soul. To 
Violet he seemed a messenger from 
heaven to restore to her, in all their 
palpitating youth and glory, her dis- 
carded buried sentiments. She felt like 
this once when she was a little girl and 
leaped over fields after butterflies. It 
was just like that! 


A little laugh escaped her and tears 
gushed to her eyes. She then sat quite 
a while given over to her emotions. 
Finally she sprang up and, half stum- 
bling, dashed through the flowers to 
hear him play. 

And all the while as she listened he 
seemed her messenger from heaven, and 
through blinding tears and a beating 
heart she was hugging her sentiments to 
her and vowing never, never to let them 
get away. 


THE LAKE 
By H. K. Wells 


THE small lake in Rambeau’s delightful estate is a marvel of beauty, for 
Rambeau is a connoisseur. Its smooth surface is a wondrous mirror. in 
which sky and landscape become transformed into a beauty almost unearthly. 
Magnificent water lilies dot its azure surface like flowers of pearl and gold 
floating in a sea of topaz. Its sides are fringed with silken grasses of many 
hues. Sloping gently down to its tranquil waters is a beach of diamond 
pebbles. Beautiful fishes of emerald and scarlet dart swiftly through the opal 
depths, now and then leaping into the air in showers of shimmering jewels. 

Its beauty lacks but one thing. If Rambeau’s fat, bloated body were lying 
in the mosses at its bottom, it would be perfect. 


GED 


| COULD FORGIVE 
By John McClure 


LOVE is so very hard to bear, 
Mad Love on his own pleasure bent, 
And yet I think I could forgive 
If he were different. 


I could forgive Love’s wantonness, 
Forgive that he is blind, 

I could forgive Love everything 
If only Love were kind. 
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ALTESSE 
By Jacques des Gachons 


IVE émotion dans les salons mili- 

taires de Blangy-sur-Moselle. Le 

nouveau colonel a fait savoir qu’il 
recevrait le mardi suivant. Les officiers 
sont déja habitués 4 leur nouveau chef, 
qui porte un grand nom, mais dont la 
gaillarde familiarité a su les conquérir. 
C’est un vrai Frangais et un vrai soldat, 
sachant dire tout haut ce qu’il pense et 
ne machant ni ses critiques ni ses com- 
pliments. Mais il n’y a pas que le 
colonel 4 qui il va falloir présenter 
officiellement ses devoirs, il y a la 
colonelle. . . . 

Or, si le colonel est un simple mar- 
quis, fils d’un maréchal, il est vrai, mais 
enfin d’une noblesse abordable, presque 
sans facgon, la colonelle est, elle, de 
lingée royale, tout simplement. 

On I’a vue passer dans la rue et, ma 
foi, elle avait fort grand air. De haute 
taille, comme son pére, qui, sous un nom 
d’emprunt, se battit si vaillamment en 
1870, le nez de sa race, les yeux bleus, 
elle marchait vite, sans hésitation et 
comme si elle connaissait la petite ville 
par coeur. 

Des officiers, déja, l’avaient saluée; 
mais il n’y a rien de plus aisé qu’un 
salut militaire—on le prolonge a la 
mesure du respect, voila tout—tandis 

u’une visite ne s’improvise pas, en par- 

ticulier lorsqu’il s’agit d’une visite 4 une 
Altesse Royale. 

On tint donc conseil. 

* 

Le capitaine B..., chez qui avait lieu 
la réunion, était d’avis qu’on devait don- 
ner a la colonelle son titre de marquise, 
la femme prenant le titre du mari. 

La femme d’un lieutenant, moderne 
et décidée, s’écria: 

—Mais enfin, cela ne se fait plus. 


Appelons-la madame, tout simplement. 
—Une vraie grande dame, en effet, 
surenchérit la femme d’un commandant, 
lest par ses maniéres et non par son 
nom. 
—Sans doute, mesdames, dit le capi- 
taine D..., mais en tout ceci, il ne s’agit 
pas d’elle, mais de nous. Ce n’est pas 
sa conduite que nous avons 4a régler, 
mais la notre. Or, il n’est pas douteux 
que nous allons nous trouver en face de 
la petite-fille de nos rois. Son titre 
daltesse, elle le posséde par droit de 
naissance. Nous devons lui parler a 
la troisiéme personne. . . . 

—A la troisiéme personne! s’exclama 
la femme du lieutenant qui avait déja 
dit son opinion. Je ne pourrai jamais. 
. . . Alors, nous allons nous exprimer 
comme nos bonnes. . . . C’est char- 
mant. .e«. 

—Ma chérie, interrompit son mari 
qui commengait a s’effrayer, l’usage de 
la troisiéme personne n’est pas exclusi- 
vement réservé aux domestiques; on 
emploie la troisiéme personne lorsqu’on 
s’adresse a un ministre, au Président de 
la République, 4 un souverain étranger, 
que sais-je 

—Je Vadmets. Mais, justement, il ne 
s’agit ni du Président de la République, 
ni d’un souverain étranger, mais de la 
femme du colonel. C'est ridicule de 
vouloir nous imposer des habitudes 
“désuétes.” 

—Il ne s’agit pas d’habitude, mais 
de tradition. . . . 

—. .. surannée. 

—Voyons, voyons, mesdames, exa- 
minons les choses posément, prononga 
un commandant. En ma qualité de 
doyen de cette petite assemblée, vous me 
permettrez bien de diriger les débats. 
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—Oh! non, dit enfin le capitaine B... 
Voici, mon colonel, nous venions vous 


386 ALTESSE 
Qu’est-ce que nous voulons? Nous sin- 
gulariser? 

—Non. 


—Lui parler comme il convient 4 des 
hommes du monde? 

—C’est cela. 

—vVous voyez, mesdames. La ques- 
tion est des plus simples. Nous voulons 
lui parler comme elle a Il’habitude qu’on 
lui parle. 

—Seulement, nous ne savons 
comment on a l’habitude de lui par- 
ler. 

—Nous n’avons qu’a nous renseigner. 

—Prés de qui? 

—Prés du colonel, cela n’est pas 
douteux! 

—Bravo! 

—Je vous propose d’envoyer en mis- 
sion prés de lui les capitaines B... et 
D... qui ont exprime des avis con- 
traires. . .. 

L’assemblée, soulagée, s’empressa 
d’accepter et, le lendemain, aprés le rap- 
>. les deux capitaines demandérent a 
eur chef “un instant d’entretien par- 
ticulier.” 

vo suis 4 vous, messieurs. De quoi 

it-il ? 

a cravache sous le bras, le képi déja 
planté un tout petit peu sur I’oreille, le 
colonel brilait d’aller faire sa prome- 
nade apéritive. Les ambassadeurs 
étaient un peu troublés. Ils ne trou- 
vaient plus leurs mots. C’était 4 qui ne 
parlerait pas le premier. .. . 

—Si difficile que ga? demanda le colo- 
nel en s’asseyant sur l’angle d’une table. 


demander des nouvelles de la mar- 
quise. . . 

—De ma femme? Elle va trés bien, 
je vous remercie. Vous savez qu'elle 
vous attend demain de pied ferme. Elle 
sera de service dans son salon de quatre 
a sept. . 

—Justement, 4 ce propos, mon colo- 
nel, reprit le capitaine D..., nous 
aurions besoin d’une petite consultation. 
Vous qui avez plus que nous l’habitude 
des cours, je veux dire du monde, du 
grand monde. . . 

—Moi, l’habitude du. . . . Vous me 
flattez. . . . Enfin, voyons. ... 

—Est-ce qu’une femme de haute no- 
blesse garde, en se mariant, ses propres 
titres, ou bien prend-t-elle le titre de 
son mari? . . . 

—Mais qu’est-ce que cela peut bien 
vous faire? Vous avez fait un pari? 

—Non, mon colonel. II s’agit de la 
réception de demain. 

—Chez moi? 

—Oui, mon colonel. . . « Nous 
voudrions savoir quelles sont les habi- 
tudes en face de la colonelle. Nos col- 
légues et ces dames sont embarrassés. 
Doit-on l’'appeler tout bonnement “ma- 
dame”? Préfére-t-elle “marquise” ou 
bien “altesse” ? 

Le colonel sauta a bas de la table, se 
mit a rire et, saluant les deux capitaines, 
penauds, il sortit en s’écriant, car il 
avait enfin compris: 

—Marguerite? Elle s’en f...! 


DAISIES 


By John Russell McCarthy 


A HAPPY summer picnic: 

A hundred little girls, 
White frocks and yellow sashes 
Making gay the fields. 
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THE CUT-RATE MIND AND THE 
PREMIUM SEAT 


By George Jean Nathan 


sort of person whose essay to be 
genial and popular is overly assidu- 
ous, so does the mob audience similarly 
” fail to be impressed by the sort of play 
whose effort to stroke its fur is too 
transparent. Like many another, I ad- 
mit to having believed, and often writ- 
ten, the contrary. But more lately the 
conclusion has been harvested that in 
order to achieve a signal box-office pros- 
perity a play of the genre designated as 
popular must indulge itself in an escam- 
oterie somewhat more suave and cagey. 
Mr. Lee Wilson Dodd’s “Pals First,” 
from a fiction by Francis Perry Elliott, 
to no small degree loses its audience by 
virtue of its unremitting effort to please 
that audience. One has from it a con- 
stant impression of the manuscript lean- 
ing over the footlights, fervently shak- 
ing hands with the audience, affection- 
ately calling the audience “old man” 
and giving it Masonic slaps on the back. 
And while a casual deduction from the 
popular, or mob, plays might seem to 
indicate that this is a fruit-bearing tac- 
tic, a closer scrutiny discloses to the sit- 
uation a rather different countenance. 
The long line at a box-office window 
means less a play that is pleasing an 
audience than an audience that is pleas- 
ing a play. When a playwriter with 
the box-office as his sole aim addresses 
himself to the composition of a dollar- 
distilling stage exhibit, his first thought 
is not that church bells ringing on 
Christmas Eve and bringing repentance 
to a wayward youth will arouse the 
nobler impulses of his audience, but 
that his audience is so given through 


J as one dislikes instinctively the 


habit to remitting its familiarity with 
the situation that the church bells will 
constitute as fetching a box-office 
springle as ever. A mob play is suc- 
cessful to the degree that its audience 
is charitable in forgiving its banalities. 
The success of such a piece as “Turn 
to the Right” is certainly not founded 
on the circumstance that its plot con- 
cerns the mediaeval lifting of a mort- 
gage off the old farm so much as on the 
circumstance that its audiences are 
pleased to overlook that squashy wheeze 
because of the humours with which the 
authors have refreshed it. 

The play designed for the wholesale 
consumption of the horde is written not 
from the stage to the audience, but from 
the audience to the stage. It must not 
please its audience so much as its audi- 
ence must please it. Winchell Smith, 
one of the authors of “Turn to the 
Right,” and one of the shrewdest of 
native box-office mesmerists, recently 
pointed this most acutely while touch- 
ing on the case of Hermann Bahr’s 
“The Master.” This estimable play, 
argued Smith, pleased its audiences, but 
did not make money. Had he written the 
play, said Smith, he would have made 
of it a stunning box-office success by 
having a woman rush out on the stage 
at one point in the traffic, slobber 
around on the floor at the great sur- 
geon’s feet and beseech him with loud 
wails and whifflings to save her little 
child’s life. 

This may sound very silly, but the 
truth remains that Smith is a clever 
man and unquestionably knows what he 
is talking about. And where Bahr, an 
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artist, wrote a play that merely pleased 
its audience and so lost money, Smith, a 
business man, would have written an 
audience that pleased its play and so 
probably made a shapely fortune. For 
certainly the so-called sympathetic situ- 
ation described by Smith as constitut- 
ing the necessary injection of box-office 
strychnine does not belong in the pla 
—Smith plainly granted as much: it 
belongs in the audience. The situation, 
indeed, is less a situation than it is an 
audience. Originally a thing of the 
stage, it has in one form or another 
rolled down the years like a snowball— 
growing, growing—and has become a 
thing of the auditorium, a veritable part 
of the popular theater-going crowd. 
This traditional situation and all its 
many traditional fellows have been 
transmuted, through endless and cease- 
less repetitions, into so many compon- 
ent parts of the popular theater audi- 
ence. And it is thus that the popular 
playwright of today must compose less 
a play than an audience. 

For years, an audience has been ac- 
customed upon seating itself to slide its 
hats into the wire holders under its 
seats. Mr. Ames’ Little Theater has 
been open now some four years, and its 
audiences have come to know perfectly 
well there are no such holders beneath 
its seats, yet every night one may see 
the auditorium force of habit still vainly 
essaying to adjust its hats in the hold- 
ers that aren’t there. The group of per- 
sons who go to make up a theater audi- 
ence have become, by virtue of pro- 
tracted theatrical attendance, less a 
group of persons than a group of habits, 
of traditions, of situations. What goes 
to our popular theaters today is there- 
fore not so much a group of persons 
as a group of stereotyped dramatic sit- 
uations disposed to behold themselves 
in process of reminiscence by a group 
of professional actors. The auditor- 
iums of our popular playhouses no 
longer contain human beings, but in- 
stead so many codicils to the will, 
eleventh hour acquisitions of the prox- 
ies, redemptions through the purity of 
country maidens, rapes by d 


German corporals, and unmaskings of 
the Earl. 

But just as in all reminiscence there 
is small pleasure for the man looking 
backward save he adorn the past with 
wistful little fibberies as unction to his 
vanity, and just as his pleasurable glow 
would promptly melt away were the 
fair lady of his memories suddenly to 
burst in upon his reflective solitude and 
amiably establish that his wistful little 
self-fibberies were not fibberies at all, 
but rather forgotten facts—just so, and 
in probably equally evasive paradox, 
must the play in these circumstances not 
flatter the audience but must rather the 
audience flatter itself. And flatter it- 
self by fooling itself. The audience 
must pretend: it must read into the old 
stage situations elements that are not, 
and doubtless were never, there. It 
must pretend, with a charitable warmth, 
that for the time being it is not familiar 
with the Cinderella story . . . the in- 
evitable arrival of the Ninth Cavalry 
at the stockade in the nick of time. . . 
the you-don’t-mean—oh-my-poor-brave- 
little-woman impending baby that is 
destined to reunite the hero and heroine 
. « . the ultimate revealment of the 
smug hypocrisy of the deacon . 

The more or less prevalent notion 
that an audience at a popular play is in- 
terested in the solution of the plot of 
the play is surely a ridiculous one. 
What the audience is interested in is 
not what will happen, but what won’t 
happen. One will quickly grant, for 
example, that no civilized audience un- 
der the broad heavens expects for an 
instant that the leading lady in “Mr. 
Wu” or “The Conquerors” or “Tosca” 
or any such play will be ravished on the 
stage by the villain before its very eyes. 
Why, then, is the audience interested? 
It is interested, simply enough, because 
a theater audience is interested ever 
more in the preventive of an act than 
in the consummation of that act. It 
is not the hero’s triumph over obstacles 
that intrigues the mob—the mob knows 
the hero will triumph when it buys its 
tickets—it is the obstacles themselves. 
The popular play, in short, is that play 
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which most adroitly employs the great- 
est number of semi-colons in its narra- 
tion of an old story. 

What suspensive interest might at- 
tach to such a mob play as “The Man 
Who Came Back” is deleted from the 
play before the curtain’s rise by the 
title. What suspensive interest might 
attach to such a mob specimen as “Ex- 
perience” is deleted from the play im- 
mediately the audience looks first at its 

rogram and detects that the final scene 
is laid in the same sweet duchy as the 
nam To argue, therefore, that the 

rge commercial prosperity of these 

lays is due considerably to an interest 
in the solution of their stories is akin to 
a belief that one is less amused at the 
spectacle of a fat gentleman falling on 
the slippery pavement than in watching 
him get up again. 

To make the audience please the pop- 
ular play it is necessary for the popu- 
lar playwright to dramatize not the au- 
dience’s best impulses and emotions, as 
claimed by the professors, but the audi- 
ence’s worst impulses and emotions. 
That play which capitalizes, approves 
and justifies most effectively the evil 
side of a mob audience’s moral nature 
is the play that makes the fortune for 
its sponsors. “Alias Jimmy Valentine,” 
“Officer 666” and “Turn to the Right” 
capitalized and countenanced the mob 
audience’s more or less repressed im- 
pulse to break the eighth commandment 
and steal . . . “Madame X” and 
“On Trial,” like certain of the Sardou 
plays, the audience’s periodic impulse 
to break the sixth and kill . . . 
“Marie-Odile,” “Romance” and “The 
Lily,” to break the seventh and commit 
charming and forgivable adulteries . . . 
“The Unchastened Woman,” the ninth 
. » « “Mary Jane’s Pa,” the fifth 
. . « “The Great Lover” the covetous 
tenth—and “Kismet” (a rare combina- 
tion of the first-rate and popular play), 
the whole lot from one to ten . . . 

A popular audience, like an old bach- 
elor or a young girl, likes to be told, 
it good, but it is 

the audience, figuratively speaking, 
likes to tell it back again to the play. 


And so it comes about that the histo 
of the popular, or mob, play is—wit 
of course the usual reservations—a cat- 
alogue, not as is generally maintained, 
of virtuous loves and holy preachments 
and scowlings on sin so much as one 
of crooks, seducers, swindlers and liars. 

The popular play—the play manu- 
factured to make money—as we have 
come in the last fifteen years to know 
it must not punish sin: it must condone 
it, or approve it, or forgive it. Your 

pular stage hero who is a swindler 
is not sent to jail (as he was in old 
days, when he was the villain), but in- 
stead is rewarded at eleven o’clock with 
the hand of a rich and personable coun- 
try lass and the sight of an illuminated 
trolley car running along the back drop. 
Your professional seducer (the one- 
time odious Jem Dalton, but now the 
bewitching Jean Paurel) no longer ex- 
piates his sins in the cold moonlit 
waters beneath the Brooklyn Bridge. 
Today, as the final curtain descends on 
him to loud hand-clapping, he is plan- 
ning still another assignation with a 
mobile married lady. And your pop- 
ular stage hero, the thief. Fifteen years 
ago, eleven o’clock saw him halted by 
the gendarmes at the left upper en- 
trance just as he was about to make his 
escape, and packed off, heavily brace- 
leted to Sing Sing. Today, he makes 
a speech that causes all the ladies out 
front to sniffle, is wistfully shaken by 
the hand by the young woman whom he 
has robbed, and leaves gracefully by 
the French window for a life of ease 
and luxury in the Riviera. 

Had Jimmy Valentine been sent back 
to prison at the end of the play, would 
the play have succeeded? The charac- 
ter was quite as guilty of crime at that 
time as in the beginning of the play; 
but the astute Mr. Armstrong knew his 
popular audience too well to commit so 
unforgivable a faux pas. Would 
“Cheating Cheaters” have been the Pop: 
ular success it js had its thief hero been 
sentenced to prison instead of to matri- 
mony with the pretty leading lady ? Con- 
sider the morals and ethics of that pro- 
digious success “Within the Law.” Re- 
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flect on the morals and ethics of “Wal- 
lingford”—of eight out of every ten of 
the great popular successes of late 
years. 

In the matter of the reminiscence 
upon the stage of the stereotyped situa- 
tions that, metaphorically, go to consti- 
tute the popular theater audience, it is 
essential to box-office affluence, as has 
already been pointed out, that these sit- 
uations be not too literally repeated. 
The audience resents a too faithful 
plagiarism of itself. just as a writer is 
wrathful over a direct plagiarism of his 
work but subtly and not inconsiderably 
flattered over a mere imitation of it, so 
will an audience be displeased at a di- 
rect transcription of its favourite situa- 
tions and, contrariwise, greatly pleased 
at an imitative treatment. “Sis Hop- 
kins,” brought into New York today 
with Miss Rose Melville, would doubt- 
less be a dismal failure. But when Miss 
Laurette Taylor brings it back to town 
and calls it “Peg o’ My Heart” it 
achieves an almost stupefying popular 
triumph. 

I have observed that a popular audi- 
ence resents a too palpable stroking of 
its fur. Though it may not at first 
glance so appear, it is yet probably true 
that the success of the plays written by 
Mr. William Hodge is due to the tact- 
ful hocus-pocus which that gentleman 
visits upon them. For all that a lot of 
impudent boys like myself have in the 
past written to the contrary, one knows 
perfectly well that the average Ameri- 
can is by no means so inconceivably 
vulgar a buck as he is represented to be 
in the person of the Hodge heroes. Mr. 
Hodge is unquestionably aware of the 
fact himself and, by so exaggerating the 
vulgarities of the average American 
(which is to say the popular audience), 
he wins his audiences’ golden hosan- 
nahs through the simple stratagem of 
leading them in this essential sly and 
oblique manner to believe that they are 
above the average. He permits each na- 
tive son in his audience to compare 
himself with an English nobleman—and 
to the native son’s large advantage—by 
the left-handed trick of hiring a thirty- 


five-dollar-a-week actor to play the no- 
bleman, permitting the actor to go the 
limit in dressing the part the way the 
actor thinks it ought be dressed and so 
making the nobleman appear to the un- 
suspecting and subtly larded native son 
approximately as regal as a shoe. 

Mr. Hodge, further, buys twenty- 
dollar evening gowns for his chic society 
belles and so with 2 shrewd left hand 
similarly flatters his fatuous patrons 
among the female proletariat. The fel- 
low, say what you will, is clever. He 
understands the palate of the publikum. 
He knows that tie popular p’2y cannot 
afford directly to flattcr the mob. 
George M. Cohan tried the trick in his 
“Miracle Man” and came a cropper. 
George Broadhurst tried it with “What 
Money Can’t Buy” and came a cropper 
as well. Study George Cohan’s suc- 
cesses and you wili find that they insult 
the mob, flout it, make sport of its 
vaunted shrewdness and acumen. “Wal- 
lingford,” “Baldpate,” “Hit-the-Trail 
Holliday” and on down the list. 

And so, Mr. Dodd’s play, “Pals 
First,” will, by virtue of its continuous 
prostration before the popular audi- 
ence’s optimisms and benevolences and 
self-delusions, never achieve great pop- 
ular success. It is a mere morality of 
Magnanimity, Chivalry, Honour, Loy- 
alty, Faith, Virtue, Altruism, Self-Im- 
molation and Handshaking told in 
terms of a so-called crook play. It is a 
“Pollyanna” without a John Pendleton. 
It is the Lord’s Prayer rewritten by 
Orison Swett Marden to be interpreted 
by the required number of Mary Pick- 
fords in trousers—“‘Abendstern” on a 
dozen ukeleles—the poetry of Cale 
Young Rice recited in unison by the 
sophomore class at Wellesley—Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott shopping in Page 
and Shaw’s . . . 


II 


WHEN the curtain fell upon the ini- 
tial performance of the Messrs. Ben- 
rimo and Rhodes’ fantasy “The Willow 
Tree,” the thought obtruded that now 
that these gentlemen had had their play 
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produced, the next thing for them to 
do would be to write it. For it was un- 
mistakably apparent that the manu- 
script had been snatched untimely from 
the womb; that a deal more attention 
should have visited upon it ere its pub- 
lic unscreening. That these deficien- 
cies have to a large degree been amend- 
ed in the time elapsed since the first per- 
formance may be taken for granted. 
For it needed no professional critical 
averment to indicate to authors and 
producers the necessary vital curtail- 
ment and compression, simplification 
and fillip. 

And so one may readily believe, even 
as these sentences are being written, 
that this play, founded on the fancy of 
the fable of Nippon—the fable of the 
little woman whose soul went back into 
the willow, that her lover might be 
free to go forth to the glory of his na- 
tion—that this play has been made into 
a thing of considerable fascination and 
sensitiveness. To appraise it from its 
premature exhibition were not alto- 
gether equitable, for the intrinsic pos- 
sibilities and merits of the manuscript 
were, even under the circumstances, too 
explicit. This initial performance en- 
dured for something more than three 
hours, and it is as patently out of the 
question to attempt to sustain for so 
extended a period the theater mood for 
fantasy as it is the library personal 
mood for the reading of poetry, how- 
ever distinguished and lovely. The 
most beautiful and alluring things grow 
cloying if too unduly indulged in— 
whether stage fantasy, Bermuda weath- 
er, the poetry of the Irish, or kissing 
behind the ear. 

Yet again one must bring attention 
both to the authors of this play and to 
the Messrs. Cohan and Harris, its 

resenters, for having brought so 
sically felicitous an interlude to the 
current Broadway diapason of whim- 
wham and trumpery. That the effort 
may be somewhat more successful than 
the effect should not obscure entirely 
the point. The play, though it is com- 
sed now and again in a much too 
iteral and Occidental key, though it 


misses much of the music hidden in the 
rustling leaves and swinging summer 
lanterns and lazy dim mauve twilights 
of its delicate and fantastical theme, is 
a play worth the doing. One wishes, 
however, that the authors, before lay- 
ing to their Japanese theme, had more 
sympathetically sat before the memory 
of Umewaka Minoru; had more close- 
ly studied the “Noh” ; had more greatly 
learned lesson from “Sotoba Komachi,” 
“Suma Genji,” “Shojo,” “Kayoi Ko- 
machi” and ‘““Tsunemasa” ; had, in short, 
been more intimately familiar with 
what has been treasured for the west- 
ern world by Ernest Fenollosa. 


III 


The commonly held opinion that it is 
much easier for the professional critic 
to compose a criticism of a bad play 
than a good play once again goes stark 
aground in the instance of Mr. E. H. 
Sothern’s second effort at dramatic au- 
thorship, “Stranger Than Fiction.” I 
have been sitting before my work- 
table for the last hour and a half 
cudgeling my head for a critical ap- 
proach to the play, but the play is so 
very bad that I find myself completely 
baffled. And what is more, I notice that 
even the most ready and versatile of 
my colleagues have been similarly con- 
founded. Whereas a good play, like a 
bad woman, holds out to one innumer- 
able possibilities, the bad play, like the 
good woman, squats one tongue-tied 
and floundering in his chair. 

When an actor attempts the negotia- 
tion of satire, a marasmus is on the 
world. Actors have written successful 
drama, comedy, burlesque, farce—but 
satire, the edelweiss of literature, has 
generally been far above their reach. 
And Mr. Sothern’s groping has been so 
disastrous and productive of so daz- 
zling a dulness and so complex a stu- 
pidity that, as I have observed, I am un- 
able to think of anything to say about 
his work. It is, indeed, like asking one 
to describe at length one’s splitting at- 
tack of facial neuralgia. Subject at in- 
tervals to the thing over many years 
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and having been asked in turn by some 
forty or fifty physicians to describe at 
length and intimately the sensations, 
impressions, symptoms and periodicity 
of the visitation, I have come to find 
that the only information I have been 
able to give these gentlemen is, simply 
if inelegantly, that it pains like hell. 
And, analogously, this is all I find, after 
an hour and thirty-five minutes, I can 
say about Mr. Sothern’s play. 

True, I might go on and employ the 
play to show off a bit by pointing out 
that the basic idea for the play, as my 
colleagues seem en masse to believe, did 
not begin and stop with the Messrs. 
Hamilton and Thomas’ vastly superior 
and really adroit “Big Idea,” which 
Mr. Sothern’s work closely in content 
resembles. And I might in this way al- 
lude to Thaddeus Rittner’s “Mann in 
Souffleur Kasten,” which was done in 
Berlin five years ago, and to Upton Sin- 
clair’s play “The Great American 
Drama,” which was written four years 
ago, and to the nimble play called 
“Whimsies,” which was done by Mrs. 
Horniman’s Manchester company, and 
to kindred compositions which have 
handled the same theme in either much 
the same or approximately the same 
manner. And I should thus probably 
be able deeply to impress the reader 
with my wide acquaintance with such 
pieces. But this would be the merest 
subterfuge} since a knowledge of such 
———. but unimportant, plays means 
ittle or nothing in the critical equip- 
ment. 

On the other hand, were I writing 
here of a worthy piece of stage compo- 
sition as, for example, Miss Kummer’s 
“Good Gracious Annabelle”—instead 
of a bad piece of stage composition like 
Mr. Sothern’s “Stranger Than Fiction” 
—I might profitably draw a parallel be- 
tween the airy, frolicsome styles of 
Miss Kummer in America and of 
Skowronnek and Blumenthal on the 
Continent—between “Good Gracious 
Annabelle” and “Grosse Rosinen,” for 
instance—and so accomplish something 
critically pertinent, though it is entirely 
probable in the light of past experiences 


that the former flimsy stratagem would 
more profoundly impress the yokelry. 
(In the latter critical enterprise, which 
would be perfectly substantial and of 
good fruit, I would doubtless be said 
merely to have succeeded in discovering 
an obscure and imposing name in Skow- 
ronnek—one grants it is a piquant one 
—and to have juggled with it for pur- 
poses of making something of a per- 
sonal splash.) 

But, sitting thus at my desk for an 
hour and forty minutes, I come no 
nearer to a criticism of Mr. Sothern’s 
play. I wrinkle my brow, I chew my 
pencil, I light a fresh stogie—but 
comes nothing. I appreciate that it is 
not entirely fair to Mr. Sothern or to 
the play merely to say his play is an 
overpoweringly bad play, but I confess 
that is really all I can think of. If Mr. 
Sothern thinks I owe him an apology 
for such a criticism as this—a sweeping 
condemnation without specification of 
the reasons for that condemnation—I 
herewith gladly offer ithim . . . And 
yet, as the hands of the clock before 
me move along to the two-hour mark, a 
sound point of criticism seems to come 
to me. Mr. Sothern’s play shows the 
audience a playwright building a suc- 
cessful play by following rigorously the 
formule set down by Professor Wil- 
liam Archer in his manual on playmak- 
ing. That the play which the stage play- 
wright so builds by following rigor- 
ously the formulae set down by Pro- 
fessor William Archer in his manual 
on playmaking turns out to be one of 
the very worst plays of the season was 
therefore not to be unexpected. Had 
this satire been intentional, another and 
more feastful critical tale might have 
here been written. 


IV 


AN actor views a play not in terms 
of composite drama, but in terms of its 
individual roles. It is consequently not 
unnatural that we find that when an 
actor composes a play for his own use 
he more often than not writes a lux- 
uriant part for himself and completely 
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forgets to write a play around that part. 
This occurs again in the instance of an 
exhibit called “The Brat,” which Miss 
Maude Fulton has written for her own 
service. For herself, the actress has 
composed a role of some eighteen or 
nineteen thousand “sides” and, in lieu 
of a play, has merely hired a number of 
actors to come on the stage at such in- 


‘tervals as she is not executing a sob 


solo or an emotional pas seul, stand 
around and listen to the frugiferous 
lines she has given herself to speak. 
Hers is, indeed, no mere star role: it 
is a Milky Way! 

All things considered, and in the 
light of analogous past adventures, it 
was probably not altogether peculiar 
that I should have approached the thea- 
ter housing this exhibit with a sort of 
“Oh God!” air. I had heard the play 
was of a piece with the “Peg o’ My 
Heart” dramaturgy: one of those hor- 
rible things in which a rough little fe- 
male diamond in tatters comes into a 
fashionable house and wins the hearts 
of everyone with her lovableness and 
Irish wit. And I had recalled Miss 
Fulton some ten or twelve years ago in 
a music show atop Madison Square 
Garden—a delectable miss, I remem- 
bered, in a rakish black velvet tam-o’- 
shanter, navy blue reefer and short 
white duck skirt—and was, I confess, 
somewhat skeptical of the result of so 
toothsome a canary’s dalliance with 
dramatic composition. But it all goes 
to show that one never can tell. True, 
the lady’s play is, as I have remarked, 


no play at all and, true again, what 
there is of it is of the ingenuous sort in 
which the difference between the “so- 
ciety” characters and the commoners 
is indicated by having the former say 
“may” where the latter say “can,” yet 
Miss Fulton has, in the instance of her 
own role, revealed a surprisingly quick 
humour of the George Cohan species, a 
humour that signifies its sponsor to 
have seen other things in the world than 
vaudeville shows. What is more, one 
of the moments of pathos is really well 
written. The stuff, of course, is wholly 
the stuff of the popular stage, but as 
such it is conducted with no little fe- 
licity. Give this Miss Fulton a capable 
collaborator and the result would be 
amusing popular pastime. There is 
something in her of the Kin Hubbard 


quality. 
Vv 


ELEVEN years ago, I began the pub- 
lication, at the end of each theatrical 
season, of a catalogue of those ten plays 
and ten histrionic performances—male 
and female—which, to my way of 
thinking, ranked as the highest of the 
year. This practice was maintained un- 
til a year ago, when absence of sufficient 
honourable effort in the theater during 
the period in question made necessary a 
temporary discontinuance. Next month 
I shall once again return to the notion 
and shall indicate, as best I am able, the 
— efforts of the season of 1916- 
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SHOCKING STUFF 


By H. L. Mencken 


§1 


ARK TWAIN, dead, promises to 
M stir up the animals even more joy- 
ously than Mark Twain, living. 
The old boy left his best jokes to the 
last; from his tomb issue sparks that 
set the hair of the virgin reviewers 
afire. “The Mysterious Stranger” 
(Harper) is already exposed ; there will 
come, soon or late, I daresay, a public 
edition of “What Is Man?” now bring- 
ing fancy prices in private; in the end, 
perhaps, we shall get a glimpse of that 
appalling piece of satire mentioned by 
Albert Bigelow Paine in his biography 
—that tale of the microbes who inhabit 
a man’s veins, and worship him as their 
god, and employ priests and bishops to 
peg their suits to him, and imagine 
im as dreadfully concerned about their 
ultra-microscopic souls, hopes, sins, as- 
pirations and theology. . . . 

How criticism in America has mis- 
estimated this colossus! How the cack- 
ling of literary wenches, male and fe- 
male, has resounded around the one 
indubitable giant of our literature! 
First they sought to dismiss him as a 
hollow buffoon, a brother to Josh Bill- 
ings and Petroleum V. Nasby. Then 
they made a sort of national Peck’s Bad 
Boy of him, an ambulent Punch and 
Judy show for banquets and chautau- 
quas, a William Jennings Bryan armed 
with a slapstick. And finally, sensing 
his greatness dimly, they erected him 
into an apologetic kind of equality with 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich and William 
Dean Howells, and issued an impertinent 
amnesty for the errors of his youth. 
What will these donkeys now answer to 
“The Mysterious Stranger”? What, 
with their grudging imprimatur flung 
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into their faces, will they say of such 
stuff as this: 


. « + a God who could make good chil- 
dren as easily as bad, yet preferred to make 
bad ones; one who could have made every 
one of them happy. yet never made a single 
happy one; who made them prize their bitter 
life, yet stingily cut it short; who gave his 
angels eternal happiness unearned, yet re- 
quired his other children to earn it; who 
gave his angels painless lives, yet cursed his 
other children with biting miseries and 
maladies of mind and body; who mouths 
justice and invented hell—mouths mercy and 
invented hell—mouths Golden Rules, and 
forgiveness multiplied by seventy times 
seven, and invented hell; who mouths morals 
to other people and has none himself; who 
frowns upon crimes, yet commits them all; 
who created man without invitation, then 
tries to shuffle the responsibility for man’s 
acts upon man, instead of honorably placi 
it where it belongs, upon himself; an 
finally, with altogether divine obtuseness, 
— the poor, abused slave to worship 


Here, indeed, is food for the college 
professors who pipe for Optimism and 
a Brighter World, and denounce Drei- 
ser for his harsh truth-telling, and ap- 
ply the criteria of the Sunday school to 
beautiful letters. Here, having taken 
the viper reluctantly to their bosoms, 
they are stung damnably. Here a bomb 
goes off in the sanctuary. ... . And 
loaded with what? With platitutles, of 
course. “The Mysterious Stranger” 
shocks by the very process I described 
and exemplified last month: it turns the 
obvious into the scandalous by stating 
it plainly. The preface to “What Is 
Man?” dated lowes, 1905, puts 
Mark himself on the stand in confirma- 
tion: 

The studies for these papers were begun 
twenty-five or twenty-seven years ago. The 
Papers were written seven years ago. I have 
examined them once or twice per year since 
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and found them satisfactory. I have just 
examined them again, and am still satisfied 
that they speak the truth. Every thought in 
them has been thought (and accepted as 
unassailable truth) by millions upon millions 
of men—and concealed, kept private. Why 
did they not speak out? Because they dreaded 
(and could not bear) the disapproval of the 
people around them. Why have not I pub- 
lished? The same reason has restrained me, 
I think. I can find no other. 


More, the same reason still halted 
Mark at the brink of his new resolve. 
He printed “What Is Man?” but only 
in a private edition, limited to 250 
copies, and never offered for sale. The 
book, in fact, is still unpublished. Stray 
copies of the private edition, coming 
into the second-hand book-shops, fetch 
$45 or $50. Even a pirated English re- 
print, issued by the Rationalist Press 
Association in 1910, now brings $10 or 
more. Mr. Paine tells us something 
about the inner springs of this diffi- 
dence. Mrs. Clemens was a very re- 
ligious woman, and Mark hesitated to 
violate her pruderies; after her death 


- he was equally disinclined to forget 


them. The rest he tells himself. He 
knew how hard his fight for position 
had been; he knew how long it had 
taken him to live down the sacrileges 
of his youth; he knew what direful 
penalties outraged orthodoxy could in- 
flict; in the Gorky case both he and 
Howells turned tail discreetly, and a 
memorandum given by Paine shows 
what he was afraid of. 

But, dead, he is safely beyond the 
gabble, and so, after a prudent interval, 
Paine begins the printing of the works 
in which, writing knowingly for pos- 
terity, he could set down his true phil- 
osophy without fear. That philosophy, 
thus displayed, is all that was needed 
to make his position secure. It shows 
that a coherent and understandable idea 
was underneath all his grotesqueries ; 
that he was by no means the empty 
enfant terrible a pious legend has 
sought to make him; that he saw hu- 
man life, not as a pleasant comedy, but 
in all the naked horror revealed to 
Rabelais and Swift; in brief, that the 
sharp eyes of a first-rate artist were in 


his head. “Your race, in its poverty,” 
says the nephew of Satan in “The Mys- 
terious Stranger,” “has unquestionably 
one really effective weapon—laughter. 
Power, money, persuasion, supplication, 
persecution—these can lift at a colossal 
humbug—push it a littlk—weaken it a 
little, century by century; but only 
laughter can blow it to rags and atoms 
at a blast. Against the assault of 
laughter nothing can stand. You are 
always fussing and fighting with your 
other weapons. Do you ever use that 
one? No; you leave it lying rusting. 
As a race, do you ever use it at al 
No; you lack sense and the courage. 
The sense was there—and the 
grave has supplied the courage. Here, 
— is a dead man who tells a 

As I say, “The Mysterious Stranger” 
will probably knock the breath out of 
all the literary girls, and return old 
Mark once more to the index expurga- 
torius of the Carnegie libraries. In the 
books of vapid “criticism” by college 
professors he will again suffer the pious 
deprecation that was his portion in the 
days of “A Tramp Abroad” and 
“Huckleberry Finn.” Tears will be 
shed over his “morbidness,” as they 
were once shed over his “flippancy.” 
But all this braying of the long-eared 
will take no more from his stature as 
an artist than the ranting of Methodists 
will take from the stature of Dreiser. 
Mark is quite safe, professors or no 

rofessors. He is not only not shrink- 
ing ; he is growing year by year. More 
and more the fact becomes plain that 
he was one of the first-rate men of his 
time, that his place as a literary artist 
was, and is, beyond that of any other 
American; that he stood head and 
shoulders above all the Holmses and 
Lowellses and Emersons who admitted 
him to their sodality so grudgingly, and 
patronized him so absurdly, and made 
asses of themselves so beautifully. 
Put the best work of the best of these 
men beside “Huckleberry Finn.” It is 
like ranging Mendelssohn’s Scotch sym- 
phony beside Beethoven’s C Minor, or 
a landscape by an English academician 
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beside Rubens’ “Chateau de Stein.” 
Mark was simply beyond them. And 
he is beyond the stupidity of their heirs 
and assigns today. 


§2 


When Carl Van Vechten’s first book, 
“Music After the Great War,” was 
published a year or so ago, I lifted a 
modest hymn in praise of it, and at the 
same time denounced the other music 
critics of America for the fewness of 
their books, and for the intolerable dul- 
ness of that few. Nine-tenths of all 
our tomes upon the tone art have to be 
imported from England, or clawed from 
the baffling Deutsch. Our native Han- 
slicks—or, at all events, all save Hune- 
ker—either confine themselves to pun- 
ditic trivialities in mewspapers and 
concert programmes or write books so 
leathery and preposterous that only 
music teachers can read them. And 
even Huneker, in these later years, 
seems to be neglecting music for the 
lesser arts. His last full-length book 
of musical criticism was his “Over- 
tones,” dated 1912, and “Overtones” 
was pieced out with discourses on Flau- 
bert and Nietzsche. Hence my rejoic- 
ing at first sight of this Prof. Van 
Vetchten, for his maiden volume was 
full of interesting ideas and sound in- 
formation, and it was written in a style 
that made reading very pleasant. 

Now comes his second book, “Music 
and Bad Manners” (Knopf )—thicker, 
bolder, livelier, better. In it, in fact, 
he definitely establishes a point of view 
and reveals a personality, and both have 
an undoubted attractiveness. In it he 
proves, following Huneker, that a man 
may be an American and still give all 
his thought to a civilized and noble 
art, and write about it with authority 
and address, and even find an audience 
that is genuinely interested in it. Hune- 
ker got his first breath in Philadelphia, 
and still, I believe, swears off his taxes 
there, and keeps the family pew at St. 
Ostendorf’s. Van Vechten, despite his 
Knickerbocker name, comes from an 
even remoter outpost—to wit, from 


Ceuur Rapids, Iowa, in the saleratus 
and osteopathy belt. A strange hatch- 
ing for such a nest! But nevertheless, 
a bird of very bright plumage, and, 
after Huneker, the best now on view 
in the tonal aviary. 

The worst thing in “Music and Bad 
Manners” is the chapter which gives 
the book its titl—a somewhat banal 
collection of anecdotes about tenors 
with the manners of Duroc-Jerseys and 
concerts made gay by rough-house, al- 
most fit for the long-winter-evening 

s of The Musician or The Etude. 
is second chapter, made up of idle 
spoofing on moving-picture music, is 
nearly as bad: it might have been 
printed in The Outlook. But in Chap- 
ter III he spits on his hands, as it were, 
and settles down to business, and the 
result is a long, a learned and a very 
instructive dissertation on modern 
Spanish music—a school of tone so 
little understood, and even so little 
known, that it gets but twenty lines in 
Grove’s Dictionary, and is elsewhere 
scarcely mentioned at all. Here is use- 
ful pioneering; here is also good criti- 
cism, for it arouses the curiosity of the 
reader about the thing described, and 
makes him want to know more about 
it. And following it come four chap- 
ters upon various aspects of that new 
music which now causes such a pother, 
with its gossamers of seconds and 
elevenths, its wild, niggerish rhythms, 
and its barbaric Russian cadences. 
The Slavs are at the bottom of it; its 
chief prophet is Igor Strawinsky and 
its plenipotentiary in New York is Leo 
Ornstein. Dr. Van Vechten constitutes 
himself its literary agent, and makes 
out a very plausible case for it. It 
outrages, as yet, the ear trained in the 
three B.’s—but the ear grows tougher 
as year chases year. Who cannot re- 
member the time when even “Til Eulen- 
spiegel” was denounced as cacophony? 
ay, there are critics alive today, and 
drawing pay from New York papers, 
who got their start bellowing for more 
tunes in “Die Walkure.” Under the 
musical bridges the water rushes like a 
mill-race. 
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I shall not attempt a summary of 
Van Vechten’s exposition. It deserves 
a first-hand reading, and besides, I am 
still but imperfectly converted to all 
these new prodigies of tone, and so I 
might distort the tale in the telling. 
Long hours over the piano score of 
Strawinsky’s “Zhar-Ptitsa” have left 
me in a somewhat muddled state of 
mind. My fingers come to grief in the 
very introduction ; there is a rhythm in 
the seventh measure which, so far at 
least, they have failed to convey to the 
keys. Again, I trip over the tonality 
at the beginning of the first tableau, 
“Zakoldovann’ii Sad Kashcheia”: the 
signature is C major, but the actual key 
seems to be G sharp major, with a 
lowered third. In the third measure it 
fades into D major, and then into G 
minor, and then back into D major. 
Yet again, what a damnable thing is 
the dance of the fire-bird, allegro ra- 
pace. The flutes, I suppose, bear the 
weight of the curse in the orchestra; 
in the piano score there is a continuous 
flutish cadenza on a separate staff. God 
help the flutes! Yet again, how does 
one play the series of trills in the 
section called “Nastuplenie Utra?” 
Strange things, indeed, are in this bal- 
let. Trills resolve themselves into ear- 
splitting double organ points in seconds. 
In one place there is a quintuplex shake 
on all five tones of the chord of 
the ninth, with the seventh lowered. 
Chords of the eleventh and thirteenth 
are piled upon one another; an ordi- 
nary discord sounds like a steal from 
Haydn ; at one place, where Strawinsky 
actually borrows a whole figure from 
S. Coleridge Taylor’s setting of “Many 
Thousands Gone,” one gets the effect 
of a swallow of Pilsner after a hard 
day’s work. Amazing stuff, indeed! 
But idiotic, unimaginable, unméglich? 
Please, gents, no leading questions! I 
have not said so! By the Spring of 
1920 it may all sound as flat and un- 
profitable as the whole-tone scale. The 
ear mellows. Who, today, can actually 
grasp the fact that Mozart was de- 
nounced for harmonic anarchies? 
Who can even hear the successive 
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fifths in the minuet of the Jupiter sym- 
phony? 

Van Vechten, as I have said, writes 
bouncingly and entertainingly. But 
like all critics he suffers from a literary 
disease: perhaps the critical frenzy 
itself is a pathological state. In his 
case it is the custom of putting a large 
part of the discourse into parentheses. 

is essay on Spanish music, for exam- 
ple, runs to 75 pages, and upon every 
one of them save ten there is a paren- 
thesis, and sometimes half a dozen. He 

uts whole sentences within the curved 
ines; sometimes even whole para- 
graphs. A few days on Blackwell’s 
sland would cure him of this malady; 
uncorrected, it puts clumsiness into 
what is otherwise a very graceful style. 
. . « The book is bound in boards of - 
a staring pea-green. At first blush the 
color seems gratuitously strident, but 
second thoughts bring it into harmony 
with the music discussed within. The 
taste of Mr. Knopf, the publisher, is 
usually to be trusted. He is bold, but 
he always seems to know what he is 
doing. His career, by the way, de- 
serves watching. In little more than a 
year of independent publishing he has 
brought together a formidable list of 
interesting books, and many of them 
appear to be selling. The publishing 
business has room for a man of his 
enterprise and intelligence. Most of 
the older and richer houses are run by 
old women in pantaloons; there is no 
great trade in America, indeed, which 
shows a vaster imbecility. Reflection 
and discrimination seem to have been 
almost completely divorced from pub- ~ 
lishing ; books are printed for any and 
all reasons save the reason that they 
are worth printing. Some of the 
largest houses in the country devote 
themselves chiefly to merchanting garb- 
age that should make any self-respect- 
ing publisher blush. If it were not for 
the influence of the big English pub- 
lishers things would probably be even 
worse. They at least send over a 
few dozen fairly decent books every 
pene and so save the face of the 
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One of Knopf’s enterprises is the 
publication of a series of plays, original 
and translated, to be called, somewhat 
absurdly, the Borzoi Plays. Number 
one of the series is a translation of 
Michael Arzibashef’s ‘War’; number 
two is “Moloch,” by Beulah Marie Dix; 
number three is a translation of Lud- 
wig Thoma’s “Moral,” and number 
four is a new translation of Nicolay 
Gogol’s familiar Russian comedy, “The 
Inspector-General.” Of these, the most 
interesting is the Thoma piece—a sharp 
and racy comedy, well Englished by 
Charles Recht. The piece should have 
even greater success in the American 
theatre than it has had on the Conti- 
nent, for the situation it deals with is 
far more American than European. In 
brief, it sets forth the results of an anti- 
vice campaign in a German city. When, 
at the hot behest of certain vociferous 
virtuosi of virtue, the police raid the 
leading bagnio of the town, they cap- 
ture, among other things, the diary of 
the estimable landlady, one Mme. 
d’Hauteville. They have grasped, alas, 
a lion by the tail, for the diary contains 
a minute record of calls made upon the 
good lady by most of the dignitaries of 
the place, including the chief howler of 
the Sittlichkeitsverein, or Society for 
the Suppression of Vice. Worse, a 
very high personage, a Hoheit no less, 
is also on her books. . . . The end 
may be guessed. With the evidence 
against their prisoner complete, the po- 
lice have to let her go, and what is 
more, to silence her. In this business 
the local Comstock lends an important 
hand; he steals the diary from the po- 
lice and so saves his own and many 
another goose-fleshed neck. The clos- 
ing scene shows him receiving a decora- 
tion for his services to public morality. 

A pungent and excellent play. A 
little masterpiece of irony. That Thoma 
remains almost unknown on this side 
of the ocean is quite amazing. The 
late Percival Pollard hailed “Moral” at 
least seven years ago, and there is a 
whole chapter upon the piece in his 
book, “Masks and Minstrels of New 


Germany” (Luce), published in 1911. 
Thoma has been edjtor of Simplicissi- 
mus, the greatest of all comic papers, 
since 1899, and has contributed hun- 
dreds of sketches and stories to its 
pages, chiefly under the nom de plume 
of Peter Schlemiehl. A Rabelaisian 
capacity for burlesque is in him; he 
reaches an almost screaming absurdity 
in his “Lausbubengeschichten” (tales 
of boyhood) and his “Briefwechsel 
eines bayrischen Landtagabgeordneten” 
(letters of an illiterate member of the 
Bavarian Lower House). Here the 
humor is laid on with a shovel ; the very 
ribs of the reader are made to ache. 
But in Thoma’s plays there is a finer 
method. In “Moral” he reaches genu- 
ine satire, and in two other pieces, “Die 
Lokalbahn” (The Local Railway) and 
“Die Medaille” (The Medal), he comes 
near to the same achievement. In his 
“Kleinstadtgeschichten” (Tales of a 
Small Town) one finds the precise idea 
of George Bernard Shaw’s “O’Flaherty, 
V. C.” Many of his other ideas have 
been quietly borrowed by scriveners in 
the vulgate, but so far as I know, 
“Moral” is the first of his works actu- 
ally to be translated. His peasant com- 
edies, of course, defy the translator. 
Much of their humor depends upon 
vagaries of dialect, and the rest is 
grounded upon customs and habits of 
mind that would be wholly unintelli- 
gible to Americans. 

Thoma is 50 years old and was born 
at Oberammergau, the home of the 
Passion Play. His father was a Chief 
Forester in the Bavarian highlar.ds, and 
the boy grew up amid the icy heights 
of the eastern Alps. He was destined 
for the parental profession and in 1886 
he entered the School of Forestry at 
Aschaffenburg. But he found that the 
new science of forestry, as imparted at 
that academy, had far too much science 
in it and far too little hunting and 
camping-out, and so he transferred him- 
self to the law—obviously a senseless 
exchange, for he found the law even 
worse, and though he got his doctorate 
in 1893 and hung out his shingle at 
Dachau, he was never happy at the bar. 
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Politics interested him more; it offered 
the best substitute for the wild life that 
he loved. He became a spell-binder for 
the National Liberal party and began 
to write political pamphlets and pas- 
quinades. The dismissal of Bismarck, 
he says, filled him with the utmost bit- 
terness against the throne. In 1897 he 
moved to Munich, and two years later 
became editor of Simplicissimus. There 
he has remained, and since the death of 
Otto Julius Bierbaum, in 1910, he has 
been accepted as the first of German 
humorists. We have no one in Amer- 
ica precisely like him. Our comic 
writers, almost without exception, show 
a naif and somewhat provincial char- 
acter. Even in Mark Twain and George 
Ade one constantly glimpses a peasant 
making fun of the great world; in the 
eternal battle between the Davidsbiin- 
dler and the Philistines, they frankly 
take the side of the Philistines. Thoma 
is more European, more Continental, 
more a man of the world. In his wild- 
est grotesqueries, as in those of Bier- 
baum, Roda Roda and Anatole France, 
one always finds an air of sophistica- 
tion, an undeniable grace, a keen crit- 
ical sense. Bierbaum dedicated his 
comic poems and sketches to such men 
as Franz von Lenbach, Hugo von Hoff- 
mansthal and Richard Strauss. Imag- 
ine Ellis Parker Butler dedicating a 
book to Sargent, or to Percy Mackaye, 
or to Walter Damrosch! There is a 
difference. ! 


§4 

Various other interesting plays are 
among the month’s books. For ex- 
ample, “Six Plays of the Yiddish Thea- 
tre,” translated by Dr. Isaac Goldberg 
(Luce). The authors represented are 
David Pinski, Sholom Ash, Perez 
Hirschbein and Solomon J. Rabino- 
witsch. Dr. Goldberg’s selections are 
excellent; they range from a biblical 
drama by Pinski to a rough farce by 
Rabinowitsch and an extraordinarily 
effective little folk-play by Ash. The 
last-named piece is the best in the book ; 
there is in it, indeed, something of the 
unfathomable mystery and poetry of 
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the Synge plays; it is astonishing that 
none of our Little Theatres has discov- 
ered it. Ash himself is the chief pres- 
ent hope of the Yiddish theatre; he 
alone, among all the Yiddish dramatists, 
deserves to be called a first-rate literary 
artist. Ten or twelve years ago, during’ 
the height of the late Jacob Gordin’s 
fame, the East Side theaters were pro- 
ducing some of the best plays to be seen 
in New York. But since then their 
audiences have become gradually Amer- 
icanized, and as a result their taste has 
been debauched by the trade goods of 
Broadway. Such stupid bosh as “The 
Lion and the Mouse” has been trans- 
lated, and its influence grows painfully 
visible. The most popular Yiddish 
playwrights of today are not the Ashes 
and Pinskis, but makers of tin-pot 
melodrama like Rocoff and Zolatoref- 
sky and tear-squeezers like Libin. It 
is no longer a pleasant adventur2 to 
enter the garlic belt on a winter night 
and grapple with the difficulties of 
Slavic-Syraic-German. In the palmy 
days of Gordin it was common for the 
Yiddish theatres to do plays by Ibsen, 
Hauptmann and the Russians. One of 
the best performances of Nora that I 
remember was given by Mme. Kamin- 
sky, a very beautiful Russian Jewess. 
It was in those days that new Nazimo- 
vas and Kaliches were being discovered 
in the Ghetto weekly, and all the 
Broadway critics were in a ‘sweat of 
enthusiasm. But now the vernacular 
playhouses devote themselves chiefly to 
rough operettas and idiotic melodramas. 
The more civilized Jews no longer go 
to their own theatres. Instead, they 
swarm to Irving Place. 

Another play-book of much interest 
is the volume of “Three Plays” by 
Padraic Colum (Little-Brown). The 
ieces in the collection are “The 

iddler’s House,” “The Land” and 
“Thomas Muskerry.” All of them 
were printed half a dozen or more 
years ago in the famous Abbey Theatre 
Series of plays, but the thin little vol- 
umes of that series now bring a pre- 
mium, and so it is good to see them 
done again, and in so dignified and 
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sightly a volume. Most devotees of the 
printed play, I daresay, have read 
them ; they rank among the best things 
the Irish Literary Renaissance has 
given to the theatre. . . . Two other 
interesting volumes follow: ‘“Read- 
Aloud Plays,” by Horace Holley (Ken- 
nerley), and “The Fruit of Toil,” by 
Lillian P. Wilson (Bobbs-Merrill). In 
both there is an effort to widen the field 
of the drama—to make it include, not 
only plays of definite organization, but 
also modest dialogues of episode and 
mood. The two authors approach the 
problem from widely separated points, 
but both achieve good results. . . . As 
for “The Woman Who Wouldn't,” b 
Rose Pastor Stokes (Putnam), it suf- 
fers from a too hortatory tone, and also 
from the fact that its chief dramatic 
situation was exhausted four years 
ago by Stanley Houghton in “Hindle 
Wakes.” . . . As for “King Saint 
Olaf,” by Gustav Melby (Badger), it 
is a clumsy attempt at a drama in verse, 
and so dull that it grows unbearable. 
. . . As for Miles M. Dawson’s new 
translation of Ibsen’s “Brand” (Four 
Seas Co.), it is made useless by the fact 
that all four of the previous transla- 
tions—by C. H. Herford, F. Edmund 
Garrett, William Wilson and J. M. Ol- 
berman—are decidedly better. Here is 
a specimen of Dr. Dawson’s uncouth 
jingling : 
BRAND 
Would you a hundred dollars give, 
That she might pass away in peace? 


THE PEASANT 

Yes, priest! 
BRAND 

Two hundred? 

THE PEASANT 

As I live, 

Her from her terrors to release, 
My house and homestead would I sell. 


§5 

An American playwright who takes 
his craft seriously and knows what he 
is about is George Middleton, author of 
“The Road Together” (Holt). This is 
his sixth or seventh play-book, and in 
every one of them you will find in- 
telligent human problems intelligently 
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worked out. Not that Mr. Middleton 
is a mere dramatist of the chair, with 
his eyes always on the library and 
never on the stage; far from it, indeed. 
He has written successful acting plays 
for such popular stars as Julia Mar- 
lowe, Robert Edeson and James K. 
Hackett; he even had a hand in so 
gaudy a confection as “Hit-the-Trail- 
Holliday.” But beside trade goods, he 
also writes pieces with ideas in them, 
and he maintains those ideas with con- 
siderable plausibility and address. In 
“The Road Together” his aim is to 
establish the plain fact, so seldom heard 
of in the drama, that marriage is far 
more than a hope and an emotion. His 
protagonists, Wallace and Dora Kent, 
come to a connubial débacle. Dora dis- 
covers that Wallace is anything but the 
heroic young reformer she has imag- 
ined him; Wallace discovers that Dora 
has been warming up an old affair with 
another gentleman. A fine chance for 
big scenes, rhetoric, ranting, pistols for 
two, fustian @ Ja Bernstein. But Mr. 
Middleton takes a more moderate view 
of it. Wallace and Dora have been 
married for several years; they have 
got used to each other ; more, they have 
unconsciously come to depend on each 
other. Very easily and convincingly, 
the truce thus established in little things 
stretches out to take in big things. In- 
stead of throwing up everything and 
making a wreck of his life, Wallace 
turns to new schemes for making 
money ; instead of rushing off to Reno, 
Dora goes on keeping house. They 
shake hands. The old illusions are 
gone, but, after all, it is still pleasant 
to have a home. 

Needless to say, Mr. Middleton leaves 
out of this situation all its customary 
clap-trap. Wallace doesn’t sob upon 
the library table ; Dora doesn’t let down 
her hair. There is no prattling infant 
to toddle in in its nightie. Dora doesn’t 
discover herself enceinte. Nay; this 
Mr. Middleton has no traffic with such 
machinery. His play, I daresay, will 
be a long while getting to Broadway. 
But meanwhile he is doing sound and 
honest work. 


